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PREFACE 


This  volume  completes  the  task  assigned  the  Teacher-Train- 
ing Committee  at  Greensboro,  May  1,  1908.  The  resolution  crea- 
ting the  committee  and  outlining  their  work  was  as  follows: 
"That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Teacher- 
Training  Course  for  Sunday-schools,  covering  two  years,  a  vol- 
ume of  at  least  forty  lessons  to  the  year;  that  this  committee  be 
empowered  to  ask  those  competent  to  do  such  work  to  prepare 
these  lessons,  the  same  to  be  published  by  our  publishing  agent." 

Obedient  to  this  resolution  the  committee  met  soon  after  the 
convention  and  outlined  the  course  for  the  two  volumes.  The 
first  volume,  known  as  PREPARING  THE  TEACHER,  Book 
One,  was  published  in  November,  1908.  This  book  met  with  a 
generous  reception  at  the  hands  of  reviewers  and  of  the  church 
and  has  been  adopted  into  many  of  our  Sunday-schools.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  International  Sunday-school  Associa- 
tion Educational  Committee  as  Book  One  of  the  Standard  Ad- 
vanced Course  for  Teacher-Training  Classes.  This  means  that 
those  who  study  it  and  pass  a  creditable  examination  will  re- 
ceive the  International  Diploma  as  well  as  our  own,  if  they  en- 
roll with  their  State  Superintendent  of  Teacher-training. 

This  volume,  which  is  to  be  known  as  Preparing  the  Teacher, 
Book  Two,  will  be  submitted  to  the  International  Teacher-Training 
Committee  for  their  formal  ratification.  Its  table  of  contents  was 
forwarded  to  them  while  the  book  was  in  course  of  preparation 
and  was  satisfactory  to  them.  When  adopted  by  them,  it  will 
take  rank  as  Book  Two  of  the  Advanced  Standard  Course. 

These  two  books,  constituting  our  Teacher-Training  Course, 
ought  to  mean  a  reformation  in  our  Sunday-schools  as  to  meth- 
ods and  as  to  results.  They  ought  to  be  kept  alive  in  every 
church  and  their  influence  ought  to  be  perpetuated.  For  Teach- 
er-Training is  not  a  momentary  affair;  it  must  go  on  forever. 
There  will  always  be  need  for  it,  and  so  for  books  such  as  these. 

Our  next  step  should  be  to  erect  a  course  for  those  who  are 
not  willing  or  ready  to  undertake  so  extended  and  thorough  a 
course  as  our  present  one.  The  International  Teacher-Training 
Committee  has  erected  such  a  course,  which  they  call  The  First 
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Preface. 


Standard  Course.    We  need  such  a  course  and  provision  will 
no  doubt  be  made  for  it  at  our  Suffolk  Convention. 
Elon  College,  N.  C,  THE  COMMITTEE. 

March  15,  1910. 


A  SUGGESTION  OR  TWO  TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

How  to  Start  a  Teacher-Training  Class.  Somebody  must  take 
the  lead.  Ordinarily  it  will  be  the  pastor;  often  it  will  be  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school;  sometimes  it  will  be  one  of 
the  teachers  or  a  private  member  of  the  school;  why  should  it 
not  be  you?  But  whoever  the  leader  may  be,  he  will  possess 
himself  of  our  denominational  course  for  Teacher-Training1,  cer- 
tainly of  Book  One,  preferably  of  both  books,  and  will  familiar- 
ize himself  with  them.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  master 
them,  but  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  their  contents,  their 
scope,  their  aim.  He  will  then  talk  the  matter  over  with  two  or 
three  others.  Then  they  will  in  their  minds  canvass  the  school 
for  possible  members  of  the  class.  They  will  invite  these  to 
meet  them  for  a  conference.  The  first  half  hour  of  their  confer- 
ence will  be  given  to  social  enjoyment.  There  will  follow  a  stir- 
ing  presentation  by  some  one  designated  or  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose of  the  value  of  Teacher-Training.  There  will  come  an  ex- 
position in  broad  outline  of  the  course  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  conducted.  The  next  Sunday  announce  to  the 
school  that  a  class  has  been  organized  and  ask  for  those  who 
would  like  to  join  it  to  report  to  its  leader.  Have  the  pastor 
also  from  the  pulpit  add  a  word  of  commendation. 

Whence  the  Members?  That  depends  on  what  kind  of  class 
you  want  to  organize.  Is  it  for  the  present  teachers?  Then,  of 
course,  it  will  meet  in  the  week,  at  a  convenient  time,  and  will  be 
composed  of  the  teachers  and  officers.  Is  it  for  prospective 
teachers?  Then  any  young  person  of  good  moral  character,  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  may  become  a  member.  The  class  may  meet 
on  some  evening  of  the  week,  but  it  will  be  better  for  it  to  meet, 
generally  speaking,  at  the  regular  Sunday-school  hour  and  to 
become  a  regular  class.  [If  you  conduct  a  Substitute  Teachers' 
Class  in  connection  with  your  Teacher-Training  Class,  you  will 
have  to  hold  the  Teacher-Training  Class  at  some  time  during  the 
week,  or  seriously  damage  its  efficiency.  ]  Do  you  intend  it  for 
both  present  and  prospective  teachers?  Then  the  class  will  be 
composed  of  these  two  elements  and  will  have  to  meet  on  Sunday 
afternoon  or  some  evening  of  the  week. 
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Whence  the  Leader  ?  The  leader  or  teacher  need  not  have 
taken  a  Teacher-Training-  Course,  but  he  should  be  selected  with 
care.  In  the  case  of  city  churches  the  pastor  may  be  the  best 
leader,  though  ordinarily  this  over-burdened  servant  will  be  re- 
lieved of  this  extra  load.  The  superintendent  may  be  in  some 
places  the  man  of  destiny,  but  it  will  be  better,  if  at  all  practica- 
ble, to  secure  some  one  of  the  present  teaching  force  or  some 
other  person  in  the  school  to  take  the  place.  The  leader  or 
teacher  will  need  executive,  teaching,  and  working  ability.  He 
will  need  grace  and  grit  and  stick-to-it-ive-ness,  given  these 
qualifications,  together  with  consecration,  and  he  will  succeed. 

As  to  Numbers.  "We  just  haven't  got  enough  who  are  inter- 
ested to  make  a  good  class."  How  many  does  it  take  to  have 
such  a  class?  Don't  think  you  must  have  a  dozen,  or  twenty,  to 
have  a  good  class?  The  leader  and  two  pupils  oug'ht  to  realize 
this  ideal.  Where  is  the  school  that  cannot  find  this  number  en- 
gaged in  Sunday-school  work  who  are  interested  in  their  own 
improvement  and  in  the  furthering  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
enlisted?  A  few  earnest  pupils  and  a  consecrated  leader  will 
constitute  a  successful  class, — often  they  will  do  better  work 
than  a  much  larger  class  will. 

The  Outside  Relations  of  the  Class.  As  soon  as  the  class  is 
organized,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  Teacher-Training  Super- 
intendent of  the  Southern  Christian  Conveniion  and  to  the  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Young  People's  Convention.*  The  class  might 
well  also  report  itself  to  the  International  Sunday-school  Teach- 
er-Training Superintendent  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 
The  reporting  to  these  officers  will  entitle  you  to  the  circulars  of 
information  sent  out  by  them  and  will  also  put  the  class  in  the 
way  of  expert  guidance  and  direction  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
work.  As  soon  as  the  class  is  ready  for  it,  send  to  the  Teacher- 
Training  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  Christian  Convention 
for  an  examination.  Have  the  class  stand  the  same.  Send  the 
papers  to  the  Superintendent.  He  will  grade  them  and  furnish 
certificates  or  diplomas  to  those  who  have  won  them.  Individ- 

*These  officials  at  present  are  Prof.  S.  M.  Smith,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Prof.  W. 
A.  Harper,  Elon  College,  N.  C,  respectively.  The  Minutes  of  these  bodies 
and  the  Christian  Sun  will  keep  you  informed  as  to  changes  in  the  offices. 
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uals  in  any  local  church  in  which  there  is  no  class  may  take  the 
course  directly  from  the  Teacher-Training  Superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Convention. 

The  Method  to  be  Used  in  Teaching.  Outside  talent  must 
be  called  in  very  seldom.  Let  the  aim  be  diligent  study  and 
careful  recitation.  Let  the  teacher  use  the  question,  not  the  lec- 
ture, method.  The  suggested  questions  at  the  end  of  each  lesson 
are  intended  to  aid  the  pupil  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  leader  or  teacher  will  not  use  them  in  the  class, 
but  that  he  will  make  questions  of  his  own,  which  will  be  similar 
to  these,  but  still  his  own.  This  will  secure  for  him  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  class.  Assigned  work  for  home 
preparation  or  side-lights  may  from  time  to  time  be  given, 
but  these  should  always  be  confined  to  two  or  three  minutes  in 
length,  and  not  over  two  should  be  given  at  one  time.  Social 
meetings  should  be  occasionally  held. 

A  Personal  Word  in  Parting.  Ambitious  Suday-school  work- 
er, this  is  for  you.  You  can  do  no  better  thing  than  take  the 
steps  suggested  in  this  prefatory  word  for  the  organization  of 
a  Teacher-Training  Class  in  your  Sunday-school.  Will  you  do 
it  ?  That  is  with  you.  But  we  hope  you  will  be  led  of  the  Spirit 
to  do  it.  We  have  done  our  best  for  you  in  this  course.  We 
trust  you  will  do  your  best  for  yourself.  At  least,  you  can  be 
a  class  of  one  and  take  the  course  by  correspondence  as  sug- 
gested above,  in  case  you  can  organize  no  class,  after  earnest 
endeavor  to  that  end.    Will  you  do  it  ? 

THE  COMMITTEE. 
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LESSON  I. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER  KEEPING  ORDER. 

This  lesson  includes  not  ouly  orderliness  of  conduct  in  the 
class-room,  but  also  orderliness  in  the  Sunday-school  assembly 
room  and  promptness  in  attendance. 

I.    SECURING  PUNCTUALITY 

"Why"  asks  some  one,  "do  you  include  promptness  in  at- 
tendance under  order?"  Because  late-comers  are  a  disturbing- 
influence,  distracting*  the  attention  of  all  the  others  and  not  able 
to  be  so  easily  interested  in  the  lesson,  part  of  which  they  have 
missed. 

How,  then,  shall  we  secure  promptness  in  attendance?  The 
teacher  must,  of  course,  always  be  prompt,  never  a  minute  late, 
ten  ahead  if  possible.  Counsel  with  the  offenders  in  private; 
don't  scold  them  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  Compliment  them 
privately  when  they  are  on  time.  Appoint  the  chief  offenders  in 
this  respect  a  committee  to  see  that  the  others  get  there  on  time. 
Of  course,  they  too  will  be  there.  Give  certificates  of  prompt- 
ness to  every  one  who  is  present  on  time  and  then  give  value  to 
these  certificates  by  holding*  a  social  function  some  time  each 
year,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  pupils  may  purchase  with 
their  certificates  articles  of  value  at  so  many  certificates  each, 
the  Sunday-school,  the  teacher,  or  interested  friends  to  supply 
the  money  for  the  articles.  Offer  a  prize  for  all  who  attend 
every  Sunday  in  the  quarter.  These  last  two  apply  to  children, 
of  course.  For  adults  as  well  as  for  children  the  assignment  of 
special  work  in  advance  to  be  reported  on  the  next  Sunday  is 
frequently  helpful.  If  all  expedients  fail,  drop  the  names  of  the 
delinquents  after  giving*  them  due  notice. 

But  promptness  in  attendance  should  apply  not  only  to  the 
class-room,  but  to  the  assembly  room  of  the  entire  Sunday- 
school.  How  may  this  be  attained?  All  officers  and  teachers 
must  be  on  time,  never  there  just  at  the  minute,  but  ten  minutes 
ahead  of  time  if  possible.  The  expedients  suggested  above  may 
be  applied  for  the  entire  school.    A  very  good  plan  is  to  have 
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the  classes  sit  in  stated  parts  of  the  room  each  with  its  teacher. 
"But  the  teachers  will  not  be  prompt. "  Institute  the  custom  of 
calling  the  roll  of  classes,  the  class  answering-  present  if  the 
teacher  is  there,  absent  if  not.  This  will  usually  bring  the  de- 
sired result;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  authori- 
ties to  get  some  new  teachers.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  for  each  class 
to  mark  its  roll  before  going  to  its  special  recitation  room, 
time  for  instance  being  given  for  that  duty  after  the  opening 
song  or  prayer  or  other  introductory  service.  Other  methods 
will  suggest  themselves  to  thoughtful,  earnest  workers.  But  by 
all  means,  we  must  have  punctuality  or  we  cannot  do  our  best. 
The  good  has  been  the  enemy  of  the  best  too  long  in  our  Sunday- 
school  polity. 
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II.   KEEPING  ORDER. 


Next,  after  getting  the  pupils  out,  we  need  to  have  order  in 
the  assembly  room  and  in  the  class-room.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  secure  this  in  the  general  school  is  to  vary  the  exercises. 
Don't  always  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way. 
Open  one  time  with  a  song,  another  time  with  a  prayer,  another 
with  a  solo,  a  fourth  with  the  reading  of  the  lesson,  or  a  respon- 
sive reading.  In  the  matter  of  the  reading,  don't  always  let  the 
superintendent  read  one  verse  and  the  school  the  next  and  so  on. 
Vary  these  matters.  Don't  preach  a  sermon,  brother  superin- 
tendent; leave  that  to  the  pastor.  Vary  your  spoken  words  to 
the  school,  at  times  reviewing  the  lesson,  at  times  talking  from 
the  chart  or  blackboard,  at  times  telling  an  illustrative  story: 
Have  variety  and  life  and  enthusiasm  in  your  part  of  the  work. 
Don't  be  long;  cut  it  short. 

In  the  class-room  or  in  the  individual  class  the  teacher  must 
have  order  or  he  is  powerless.  He  must  have  attention  or  his 
work  is  ineffective.  He  must  refuse  to  go  on  without  it,  but  he 
should  not  ask  for  it,  just  wait  until  he  gets  it;  then  begin.  If 
disturbance  arises  after  he  has  begun,  he  should  not  rebuke  the 
disturber  publicly  with  words,  but  may  with  a  look  or  a  nod  or 
by  asking  him  a  question  or  sending  him  to  the  board  to  write 
a  verse  or  giving  him  anything  else  to  do  that  will  keep  his  at- 
tention engaged.  Ask  the  chief  offenders  in  this  matter  in  pri- 
vate to  become  a  committee  to  keep  the  others  quiet,  distributing 
themselves  among  the  class. 

For  children  an  excellent  method  is  at  some  time  during  the 
lesson  to  tell  a  story,  interesting  to  them  and  at  the  same  time 
teaching  a  desired  truth.  Drill  exercises  may  profitably  be  em- 
ployed, when  the  lesson  begins  to  drag  and  the  little  minds  are 
tired  and  the  little  feet  and  hands  becomes  restless.  Simple 
physical  culture  exercises,  performed  in  connection  with  the  re- 
citation of  suitable  selections  and  such  as  every  teacher  of 
children  is  familiar  with,  will  frequently  save  the  situation.  A 
song  at  times,  the  children  marching  and  singing,  will  give  the 
same  relief  from  restlessness,  after  which  the  lesson  may  be  re- 
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sumed.  Manual  training-  and  hand-work*  in  and  off  class  are 
powerful  agencies  in  this  matter.  Concert  recitation  of  pre- 
viously memorized  portions  of  Scripture  or  appropriate  selec- 
tions from  secular  literature  is  a  much  used  device  to  the  same 
end.  Assigned  work  to  be  reported  on  the  next  week  will  be 
helpful  in  this  direction.  Keep  everybody  interested  by  giving* 
all  something  to  do. 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  about  the  room  in  which  the  children 
meet  for  recitation  purposes.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
children  will  not  directly  face  a  door  or  curtained  opening 
through  which  persons  are  accustomed  to  enter.  Experience  has 
taught  that  such  a  thorough-fare  is  a  constant  source  of  inatten- 
tion. Have  their  backs  toward  such  an  opening  and  have  as 
little  as  possible  of  coming  into  the  room  by  outsiders.  The 
seats  should  be  adapted  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  pupils.  There 
should  be  pictures  on  the  wall,  but  it  will  be  better  if  they  grew 
out  of  the  lessons  or  were  made  by  the  class.  A  musical  instru- 
ment will  greatly  help,  as  will  maps,  black-board,  charts,  and 
sand-table  for  modeling  in  hand-work.  But  not  all  of  these  are 
essentials,  though  desirable  and  obtainable.  Frequently  the 
room  should  be  changed  in  some  way,  arranging  the  seats  in  a 
semi-circle  rather  than  horizontally,  bringing  in  a  new  flower, 
changing  the  position  of  pictures  on  the  walls.  Have  variety 
even  in  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

If  all  expedients  fail  to  elicit  good  behavior  from  some  one  or 
two  unruly  ones,  there  is  only  one  remedy  left — they  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  class.  However,  much  we  may  dislike  to  refuse 
admittance  of  any  to  our  classes,  we  must  have  order  even  if  we 
are  forced  to  so  stern  a  step  to  maintain  it.  Parents  should  al- 
ways be  called  upon  to  assist  before  this  drastic  expedient  is  re- 
sorted to.  If  the  trouble  arises  from  dislike  of  the  teacher,  the 
pupil  might  be  transferred  to  another  class. 


*On  this  important  branch  of  Sunday-school  activity,  destined  to  wonderful 
development  and  to  add  materially  to  our  teaching  efficiency,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter book  than  "Littlefield's  Hand-work  in  the  Sunday-school."  The  Sunday- 
school  Times  Co.,  or  the  Christian  Sun.   Price  $1.00. 
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III.    THE  TEACHER'S  MANNER. 

But  no  teacher  can  have  prompt  attendance  and  maintain  or- 
der who  is  not  an  interesting*,  trained,  competent  teacher.  We 
all  know  that  an  interesting  teacher  nearly  always  has  or  will 
soon  develop  an  interested  class  and  that  an  interested  class  is  a 
punctual  and  orderly  one.  The  teacher's  manner  also  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  these  matters.  He  may  know  how  to  as- 
sign work  and  ask  questions,  and  still  fail  in  respect  to  his  class- 
room manner. 

His  manner  should  not  be  listless.  If  he  does  not  care  wheth- 
er the  class  meets  or  not,  if  he  is  luke-warm  in  his  enthusiasm 
and  dull  in  his  interest,  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  his  pupils 
to  be  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  for  their  lesson,  certainly 
not  for  their  teacher.  A  bored  teacher  will  always  bore  his  class. 
When  we  are  bores,  we  cannot  give  attention  nor  keep  order. 
The  Sunday-school  teacher  should  be  no  bore. 

Neither  should  his  manner  be  of  the  apologetic,  excuse-me- 
please  kind.  It  is  a  poor  incentive  for  a  class  to  prepare  a  les- 
son for  a  teacher  who  will  not  prepare.  For  the  teacher  to  say, 
"I  am  afraid  you  all  know  more  about  this  lesson  than  I  do," 
is  to  invite  disorder  and  compel  irregularity  in  attendance.  The 
best  apology  for  an  ill-prepared  lesson  is  to  prepare  next  Sun- 
day's exceptionally  well.  It  is  the  only  apology  that  is  sincere; 
it  is  the  only  one  that  the  class  will  accept  at  par;  it  is  the  only 
one  that  will  hold  the  class  together. 

Nor  should  it  be  excited.  Enthusiasm  is  not  jerkiness.  Em- 
phasis is  not  explosiveness.  To  be  nervous  is  not  to  be  anima- 
ted: it  is  certainly  not  to  be  animating.  The  teacher's  manner 
should  be  sober,  dignified,  calm,  not  icy,  frantic,  or  confusing. 

But  it  should  be  confident.  The  teacher's  manner,  without 
any  suggestion  of  overbearing  or  self-assertion,  should  indicate 
that  he  is  master  of  the  situation,  "monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys." If  there  is  doubt  in  his  countenance  of  his  ability  to 
control,  to  teach,  to  direct,  his  class  is  soon  to  be  pandemonium 
and  his  teaching  pyrotechnic  display.  The  successful  men  in 
history  in  all  fields  have  ever  been  confident  of  their  success. 
The  great  Napoleon  won  his  great  battles  chiefly  because  of  his 
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sublime  confidence  that  he  would.  The  doubter  is  already  inca- 
pacitated: failure  is  sure  to  overtake  his  efforts. 

It  should  also  be  frank.  Cordiality  and  geniality  and  frank- 
ness and  openness,  these  are  sterling-  qualities  of  the  good 
teacher.  He  looks  his  class  straight  in  the  eye.  He  talks  from 
his  heart.  There  is  no  veil  between  him  and  his  class.  He  is 
cool,  collected,  cherry;  he  does  not  stammer  nor  stutter  nor  halt 
in  his  speech.  Thus  he  inspires  confidence  in  his  pupils,  begets 
their  admiration,  becomes  their  friend  and  counsellor  as  well  as 
their  teacher  and  instructor. 

And,  lastly;  his  manner  should  be  vital.  There  should  be  no 
suggestion  of  death  or  the  grave  or  the  cemetery  in  his  manner. 
He  will  stand  before  his  class,  without  help  of  any  kind  (rarely 
having  even  a  Bible,  for  he  will  memorize  his  lesson  and  the  or- 
der of  his  assigned  work) ,  free,  energetic,  alive.  His  hands  will 
be  ready  to  gesture,  his  head  and  body  to  give  emphasis,  his 
eyes  to  flash  with  enthusiasm,  or  sparkle  with  wit,  or  kindle  with 
fun,  or  mellow  with  tenderness.  Such  vitality,  such  looking  and 
being  alive  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  rarely  fail  to  beget 
life  and  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  even  the  most  listless  and 
lifeless  and  uninteresting  pupils. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

1.  Why  do  we  include  punctuality  under  order? 

2.  What  are  some  methods  of  securing  promptness  in  attend- 
ance ? 

3.  How  may  punctuality  in  attendance  on  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  the  entire  Sunday-school  be  secured? 

4.  How  may  order  be  maintained  in  the  general  assembly 
room  ? 

5.  How  in  the  class-rooms  or  in  the  individual  classes? 

6.  Suggest  some  methods  of  securing  order  especially  adapt- 
ed to  children. 

7.  How  should  the  primary  room  be  arranged  and  equipped? 

8.  In  the  case  of  persistent  misconduct,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

9.  What  should  not  characterize  the  teacher's  manner? 
10.    What  should  characterize  it  ? 
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LESSON  II. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER  AND  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

That  teacher  who  is  content  with  thirty  minutes  per  week  of 
the  pupil's  time  is  low-visioned.  What  can  we  teachers  expect 
our  influence  or  the  influence  of  the  truths  we  teach  to  be  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  interests  which  bid  for  the  pupils'  time 
and  talent,  if  this  is  our  only  opportunity  to  touch  their  lives? 
We  must  have  a  nobler  ideal  of  our  functions,  if  we  are  to  do 
our  most  effective  service.  We  shall  need  more  than  thirty  min- 
utes of  our  pupils'  time,  and  we  can  get  it.  How?  By  bringing- 
the  Sunday-school  into  the  week-day  life  of  the  pupils.  This 
will  not  be  to  secularize  the  Sunday-school,  but  to  purify  and 
edify  the  ordinary,  daily  life;  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  doing-  this  is  to  make  the  influence  of  the  school  felt  in 
the  social  life. 

I.  SOCIAL  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CLASS. 

It  is  no  sin  to  wish  for  jovial  company;  to  desire  to  have  a 
good  time  is  no  crime.  Religion  does  not  remove  the  inclina- 
tion to  enjoy  cue's  self;  it  sanctifies  and  purifies  that  inclina- 
tion, curbs  it,  recalls  it  from  excess  and  prostitution,  guides  and 
directs  it  into  proper  channels.  Christ  set  the  example  of  inno- 
cent enjoyment  to  his  followers.  He  attended  wedding  feasts, 
suppers,  and  banquets.  If  the  Church  does  not  furnish  legiti- 
mate diversion  to  its  devotees,  many  of  them  will  be  sure  to  seek 
it  in  forbidden  places,  to  their  hurt  and  the  Church's  undoing. 

But  there  is  a  danger  of  going  too  far.  There  should  be  mod- 
eration in  the  indulgence  to  the  social  inclination  on  report  of 
the  Church  and  its  auxiliaries.  The  golden  mean  is  the  safest 
path  to  follow.  The  class  should  never  become  so  absorbed  in 
the  social  life  that  it  should  lose  its  interest  even  relatively  in 
the  religions  life.  A  Sunday-school  class  is  not  a  mere  social 
club  nor  should  it  ever  be  allowed  to  drift  in  that  direction. 
Even  in  its  social  hours,  the  religious  life  should  be  prominent. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  to  have  the  right  kind  of  amusements 
at  these  socials.    Nothing  that  the  pastor  disapproves  should 
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ever  be  allowed,  and  he  should  always  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
every  innovation  desired.  A  good  rule  would  be  this:  if  there 
is  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  of  the  propriety  of  any  pro- 
posed sort  of  diversion  or  amusement,  cut  it  out.  There  is 
enough  latitude  in  the  games  and  methods  of  entertaining*  about 
which  there  is  no  shadow  of  impropriety  to  give  fullest  de- 
velopment to  the  religious-social  life.  Seek  for  these;  avoid  all 
others. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  the  Sunday-school  library  or 
the  teachers  individually  to  bring  into  the  Church  for  use  in 
furthering  its  social  life  such  books  as  Wells'  Social  Evenings 
and  his  Social  to  Save  and  Miss  Heath's  Eighty  Pleasant  Even- 
ings and  her  Good  Times  with  the  Juniors,*  or  some  of  the  many 
similar  books  by  other  authors.  There  are  also  many  games 
founded  on  the  Bible,  such  as  Bible  Authors,  Bible  Women, 
Bible  Geography,  Books  of  the  Bible,  and  so  on,  to  be  had  for 
fifty  cents  each,  which  will  give  a  more  genuine  delight  than  au- 
thors or  trail  or  similar  games  and  at  the  same  time  impart  val- 
uable information  relative  to  matters  of  eternal  weight  and 
worth. 

At  these  social  hours  frequently  light  refreshments  will  appro- 
priately be  served,  but  this  should  never  be  the  prominent  part 
of  the  program  and  may  often  be  dispensed  with.  The  good 
cheer,  the  Christian  fellowship,  the  training  in  conversation  and 
sociability  will  amply  repay  all  who  may  attend.  Still  refresh- 
ments, within  reasonable  limits,  will  do  no  harm.  But  a  com- 
mittee of  conservative  members  should  always  pass  upon  the 
menu  of  any  social  and  take  special  care  to  keep  it  within  due 
bounds.  There  should  be  no  rivalry  of  hosts  or  hostesses  to  ex- 
cel each  other.  Such  a  spirit  will  defeat  the  aim  of  the  social 
entirely  and  ruin  the  Sunday-school.  If  the  people  must  vie  with 
each  other  for  social  leadership,  it  must  not  be  in  the  name  of 
the  Sunday-school. 

How  often  to  hold  these  socials  is  a  question  the  answering  of 
which  is  largely  conditioned  on  local  circumstances.  For  adult 
classes  four  a  year  ought  to  be  ample.    For  young  people  and 

*These  books  are  published  by  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
Boston,  Mass.   For  sale  by  the  Christian  Sun,  $.50  each,  delivered. 
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children,  they  may  come  more  frequently.  It  would  be  an  espe- 
cially good  idea  to  try  to  get  the  children  together  at  least  on 
the  great  national  holidays  and  to  have  exercises  and  light  re- 
freshments suitable  to  the  day.  I  have  heard  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Labor  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  The 
Fourth  of  July,  and  other  general  festive  days  being  brought  in- 
to vital  touch  with  the  Church  and  the  religious  life  in  this  way. 
All  Fool's  Day,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  Hallow'een  have  also 
been  thus  purified  and  ennobled,  The  teacher's  birthday  would 
be  a  good  time  for  a  social  for  one  year,  the  date  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Class  for  another,  the  pastor's  birthday  for  a 
third,  and  so  on.    Strive  for  variety  even  here. 

The  time  for  these  social  hours  will  also  depend  upon  local 
conditions,  For  adults  they  will  almost  always  have  to  come  in 
the  evening.  For  children  they  will  necessarily  be  in  the  fore- 
noon or  afternoon  or  evening  according  to  circumstances.  There 
should  always  be  present  at  the  social  gatherings  of  the  young 
people  sufficient  older  persons  to  act  as  leaders  and  chaperons. 
If  possible  the  pastor  or  the  superintendent  should  always  be  an 
attendant. 

The  place  for  the  socials  will  also  largely  depend  on  local 
conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  social.  Frequently  they  will  be 
held  with  the  teacher  in  his  home;  as  often  they  will  occur  at  the 
Church  or  the  parsonag'e;  at  times  individual  members  will  desire 
that  they  be  held  in  their  homes.  Sometimes  it  will  take  the  form 
of  a  picnic  near  some  pond  or  park,  or  a  stroll  in  the  woods  or 
the  fields  in  quest  of  flowers.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  seek 
for  variety  and  novelty  also  in  this  regard. 
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II.    SOCIAL  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  WHOLE  SCHOOL. 

Aside  from  the  social  life  of  the  individual  classes,  there 
should  be  attention  given  to  the  social  activity  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  This  will  be  a  matter  for  the  superintendent's  leader- 
ship, but  his  chief  subordinates  will  be  his  teachers,  and  so  it  is 
not  improper  to  speak  briefly  of  this  phase  of  the  religious-social 
life  at  this  point. 

The  united  social  activity  of  all  the  classes  usually  takes  form 
in  the  Annual  Picnic,  which  is  good  and  wholesome.  If  possible, 
no  charge  should  be  made  for  transportation  and  the  dinner 
should  be  spread  in  common.  A  cool,  sequestered  spot  will  one 
year  be  chosen.  A  College  Campus  will  be  the  place  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  third  will  see  it  go  to  the  seashore  or  the 
country.  The  Picnic  should  be  planned  for,  games  should  be 
provided,  public  speaking  arranged,  a  general  good  time  guar- 
anteed for  all.  It  should  be  genuinely  representative  of  the 
school;  the  old  and  the  young-  and  the  middle-aged  should  all  be 
there. 

Public  entertainments  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  or  Thanksgiv- 
ing- and  Children's  Day,  and  on  other  occasions  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  display  and  training  of  the  commu- 
nity social  life  of  the  whole  school.  It  is  not  well  to  try  to  have 
a  public  eutertainment  on  all  these  occasions  every  year.  One  a 
year  will  be  enough  for  most  schools;  two  for  practically  all. 
The  value  of  these  public  entertainments  is  too  potent  and  too 
well-known  to  call  for  further  treatment. 

In  passing  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  a  novel  sort  of  Christ- 
mas tree.  Instead  of  giving  gifts  to  the  children  of  the  school, 
suppose  each  child  be  requested  to  bring  a  gift  for  some  one 
else,  for  one  of  the  children  at  the  Christian  Orphanage,  for  one 
of  the  inmates  of  the  County  Home  or  of  the  jail,  or  for  one  of 
the  poor  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  children  will  take  on  to 
this  with  zeal  and  energy  and  their  innate  enthusiasm.  The  older 
ones  also  should  participate  in  this  novel  Christmas  tree.  Fol- 
lowing the  bringing  forward  of  the  gifts,  there  should  be  music 
and  recitations  and  an  address  on  the  "Spirit  of  Christ. "  At 
the  conclusion,  packages  of  candy  and  fruit  might  be  distribu- 
ted through  the  audience,  which  would  be  all  the  more  acceptable 
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because  so  unexpected.  Thanksgiving-  dinner  might  in  a  similar 
way  be  shared  with  the  more  unfortunate;  and  I  know  of  one 
congregation  in  which  this  is  regularly  done,  the  aim  being  to 
make  the  inmates  of  the  County  Home  participate  in  the  joy  and 
the  good  cheer  of  the  nation's  day  of  gratitude. 


III.    FOR  THE  TEACHER  IN  PARTICULAR. 

But  there  are  some  sides  of  the  social  life  which  pertain  more 
particularly  to  the  teacher,  and  these  are,  I  regret  to  note,  gen- 
erally neglected,  because  not  appreciated.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  It  is  well  to  get  the  pu- 
pils also  to  do  this,  but  that  will  not  excuse  the  teacher,  who 
should  be  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  homes  of  his  pupils,  touching 
their  life  individually  and  personally  as  is  possible  in  no  other 
way.  The  advantages  of  visiting  the  pupils  is  easy  to  see.  The 
teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  home-life  as  it  is,  the  real 
life  of  the  pupil.  He  can  thus  adapt  his  teaching"  to  actual  con- 
ditions. There  begins  a  sympathy  between  him  and  his  pupils 
which  will  mean  much  for  punctuality,  order,  and  interest.  It  is 
an  especially  excellent  custom  for  the  teacher  to  call  on  the  pu- 
pil's birthday.  If  there  is  sickness  in  the  home  of  any  pupil, 
who  should  more  naturally  visit  it  and  carry  gladness  and  help- 
fulness there  than  he  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  another  field  for  social  service  open 
to  teach,  into  which  many  have  entered,  but  which  many  will 
gladly  enter  when  once  brought  to  their  attention.  It  is  the 
habit  of  writing  personal  letters,  real  personal  letters  to  the 
members  of  his  class;  not  to  those  only  who  are  absent  from  the 
community,  away  at  college  or  working  in  a  distant  town,  but 
to  those  right  in  the  community  and  regular  attendants  on  his 
class.  This  custom  is  worth  while  with  a  class  of  adults,  but 
more  particularly  helpful  in  the  case  of  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. A  letter  from  his  teacher  even  to  an  old  father  in  Israel, 
telling  him  how  his  last  Sunday's  excellent  recitation  has  in- 
spired the  teacher  to  do  better,  will  certainly  be  appreciated.  A 
similar  communication,  adapted  to  his  age  and  life,  sent  to  a 
child  would-be  even  more  acceptable.    A  letter  is  an  event  in  a 
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child's  life,  it  gives  him  a  delicious  sense  of  his  importance.  He 
will  be  sure  to  treasure  it  up  in  his  heart  and  to  remember  its 
contents  for  years  to  come.  What  an  opportunity  for  the  tactful 
teacher ! 

That  the  reader  may  not  think  this  is  all  theory,  I  will  quote 
a  personal  testimony  to  the  value  of  such  letters  from  Prof.  Amos 
R.  Wells,  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  World,  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  modern  religious  leaders:  "When  I  was  a 
boy  I  had  many  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  one,  most  faithful 
and  long-continued,  was  a  woman  who  is  now  in  heaven.  I  do 
not  recall  a  word  she  said  to  me  in  all  the  years  of  her  class  in- 
struction, and  yet  she  is  probably  the  most  influential  teacher  I 
ever  had,  in  any  kind  of  school,  because  of  three  letters  she 
wrote  me  at  intervals  of  about  a  year. 

"I  was  in  the  town  and  was  seeing  her  every  day.  There  was 
no  apparent  necessity  for  a  letter.  However,  the  fact  that  she 
wrote  these  letters  to  me  made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  me. 
They  were  well  written  letters,  and  inspired  a  respect  for  her  lit- 
erary ability.  They  were  beautifully  neat  and  careful  in  appear- 
ance; time  had  evidently  been  lavished  upon  them.  They  were 
tender,  urgent,  thoughtful  pleadings  for  me  to  declare  myself  a 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ  and  join  the  Church. 

"Well  I  did  not  join  the  Church  'till  years  afterwards;  but 
these  letters  never  released  their  hold  upon  me,  and  were  posi- 
tive factors  in  my  decision.  I  do  not  recall  (more  shame  to  me) 
that  I  ever  replied  to  the  letters,  or  ever  thanked  the  writer. 
Perhaps  in  Heaven  she  will  know  of  these  sentences,  and  accept 
the  long-delayed  acknowledgment." 

The  letters  do  not  always  have  to  be  such  as  those  suggested 
in  the  quotation  from  Prof.  Wells.  They  may  cover  a  variety  of 
fields  and  be  so  worded  as  to  call  for  an  answer.  A  tactful 
teacher  will  get  aim  at  getting  his  pupils  to  correspond  with  him 
and  with  each  other.  A  correspendence  class  would  be  a  good 
one,  I  am  sure.  All  this  calls  for  work  and  tact  and  thought 
and  power,  but  the  consecrated  teacher  will  follow  the  example 
of  Paul  and  become  all  things,  even  a  letter-writer,  to  all  his 
class  that  he  may  by  some  means  save  some  of  them. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 


1.  How  can  we  bring-  the  Sunday-school  close  to  the  week- 
day life? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  religious  and  the  social 
life? 

3.  What  is  the  safe  course  in  this  matter  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  amusements  may  be  had  at  Sunday-school 
socials  ? 

5.  Name  four  helpful  books  bearing  on  the  religious-social 
life? 

6.  What  games  may  be  played  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  refreshments  at  socials  ? 

8.  At  what  time  and  hour  often  should  these  social  hours  be 
held? 

9.  At  what  place  ? 

10.  Why  is  it  proper  to  include  the  social  life  of  the  entire 
Sunday-school  under  the  teacher? 

11.  What  form  does  this  united  activity  of  the  entire  school 
usually  take? 

12.  Discuss  the  place  for  a  picnic  and  the  arrangments  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  one. 

13.  What  public  entertainments  may  the  entire  school  give  ? 

14.  Describe  the  novel  Christmas  tree  suggested  in  the  text. 

15.  What  sides  of  the  religious-social  life  may  be  said  to  per- 
tain to  the  teacher  particularly. 

16.  Why  should  the  teacher  visit  in  the  pupils'  homes  ? 

17.  When  may  this  appropriately  be  done  ? 

18.  What  is  the  advantage  of  letter-writing  to  the  teacher  ? 

19.  What  is  Prof.  Wells'  testimony  respecting  this  matter? 
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LESSON  III. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER  ILLUSTRATING. 

The  power  to  illustrate  is  the  crowning-  glory  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  the  cap-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  teaching-  profession.  Its  pres- 
ence makes  a  successful  teacher:  its  absence  means  an  insipid 
one.  It  is  the  power  to  connect  the  new  with  the  old,  the  un- 
known with  the  well-known,  to  make  the  subject  taught  practi- 
cal by  linking-  it  with  every  day  experience. 

On  this  point  Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaug-h  thus  speaks:  "All 
the  individual  elements  of  knowledg-e  that  we  can  group  under 
one  word  are  in  some  essential  way  related  one  to  another. 
Good  teaching  implies  the  power  to  put  many  single  elements  of 
knowledge,  that  is,  many  products  of  perception,  under  one  sym- 
bol or  word.  To  do  this  requires  the  rarest  insight.  It  com- 
pels the  teacher  to  present  not  merely  new  things  to  the  soul,  but 
to  present  those  that  are  related  to  things  already  in  the  soul,  in 
order  that  the  new  may  be  identified  readily  and  classified  under 
some  symbol  already  present  and  only  partly  filled  with  mean- 
ing. Do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  teaching  is  giving  new 
symbols  for  new  experiences  in  thought.  A  good  teacher  will 
aim  to  group  the  widest  possible  range  of  related  ideas  under 
one  term  or  word.  An  enriched  mind  is  one  that  holds  many 
details  of  knowledge  under  the  fewest  terms.  To  do  otherwise  is 
to  encumber  the  meaning  with  empty  words,  and  to  impair  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  think  readily.  It  results  in  a  mental  con- 
dition that  is  best  described  by  the  word  scrappy.  Beware  of 
scrappy  teaching.    Make  your  efforts  count  for  organic  thought. 

"There  is  a  law  of  teaching  that  is  of  great  value  to  you: 
teach  the  new  fact  in  its  relation  to  what  is  already  known  by 
the  pupil.  The  new  fact  may  be  wholly  new,  and  hence  unknown. 
Interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the  related  known  facts  already  or- 
ganically set  in  the  powers  of  the  soul.  All  truth  is  essentially 
related.  Each  element  is  best  understood  in  its  relation  to  each 
other  element.  Link  all  your  facts  together.  Let  the  learner 
understand  that  all  you  teach  is  related  to  all  that  you  ever  will 
teach:  that  in  short,  he  is  building  his  separate  bits  of  knowl- 
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edge  Sunday  by  Sunday  into  one  great  compact,  related,  and 
organized  system  of  truth.  The  pupil  does  not  know  the  new 
fact  you  teach  to-day  until  he  knows  it  as  part  of  all  that  he  is 
to  know.  He  must  not  merely  see  the  new  fact.  He  must  see  it 
in  its  relation  to  other  facts  already  in  his  soul.  This  power  of 
knowing  each  fact  in  its  relation  to  what  is  already  known  is 
sometimes  called  the  power  of  apperception.  It  is  really  the 
identification  of  new  knowledge  by  the  knowledge  already  in 
consciousness.  It  is  thinking  separate  facts  into  their  appro- 
priate classes.  To  enrich  the  soul's  content  is  to  establish 
friendly  relations  between  all  the  separate  elements  of  knowl- 
edge held  by  the  soul . ' ' 

Christ  possessed  and  emphasized  this  power  to  enrich  the 
soul's  content,  to  link  the  spiritual  life  with  the  everyday  life 
about  him,  as  no  other  has  ever  possessed  it.  And  he  used  it 
constantly.  We  say  he  taught  by  parables,  which  is  simply  an- 
other name  for  illustration.  What  is  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
but  an  illustration  drawn  from  farm  life?  What  is  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  but  an  illustration  drawn  from  family  life? 
And  so  of  all  his  parables.  If  he  lived  to-day,  he  would  as  freely 
emphasize  parables  from  the  processes  of  our  industrial,  politi- 
cal and  social  life  as  he  did  those  from  the  life  of  that  time.  We 
should  be  wise  and  direct  our  teaching  in  the  same  direction. 

I.    STORIES  AS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  illustration  is  the  telling  of 
stories.  Especially  is  this  valuable  with  children,  whose  appe- 
tite for  stories  is  proverbial.  Peloubet's  Notes  on  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson  have  met  with  their  remarkable  success  chiefly  for 
the  fine  illustrations  given  in  them.  Dr.  Peloubet  is  reported  as 
saying  that  he  would  walk  twenty  miles  at  any  time  to  see  a  man 
who  would  give  him  a  good  illustration.  His  devotion  to  that 
idea  has  meant  name  and  fame  and  fortune  to  him  as  well  as 
better  teaching  in  our  Sunday-schools.  Books  of  illustrations 
can  be  had  from  many  sources  and  every  teacher  should  possess 
at  least  one  volume  of  them.  The  Sunday-school  library  should 
contain  several.  Then  the  teacher  should  make  a  private  collec- 
tion of  illustrations  from  his  daily  reading  of  whatever  nature 
and  file  them  away  for  use  on  occasion. 
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But  stories  must  be  properly  told  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
There  are  numerous  stories  in  the  Scripture  which  call  for  skill 
in  the  telling-,  and  which,  when  properly  told,  produce  ineradi- 
cable impressions  on  the  mind  and  heart.  There  are  the  stories 
of  Abraham's  call,  of  Joseph's  slavery,  of  David's  fight  with 
Goliath,  of  Ruth's  devotion  to  Naomi,  of  Jeremiah's  imprison- 
ment, of  Ezekiel  and  the  dried  bones,  and  numerous  others.  In 
order  to  tell  these  stories  with  effect  the  teacher  needs  to  know 
all  the  Bible  says;  to  reinforce  that  knowledge  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  times,  of  the  geography 
and  topography  of  the  location,  of  contemporary  history;  to 
add  to  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  an  imagination  that  over- 
leaps them  and  can  make  the  scene  live  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  pupil.  He  must  also  know  the  pupils  to  whom  he  is  to  re- 
late the  story.  Then  he  will  need  to  practice,  for  practice  makes 
perfect  in  story-telling  as  in  everything  else. 

Some  excellent  teachers  have  the  custom  of  relating  a  story  to 
their  class  every  Sunday  at  some  point  during  the  lesson.  Some- 
times they  begin  with  it;  sometimes  it  concludes  the  recitation 
period;  again  it  falls  naturally  in  the  midst  of  the  lesson.  This 
may  prove  all  right  with  children,  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overdo  the  matter.  A  story  should  never  be  told  on  a  Sun- 
day-school class  for  the  story's  sake,  but  always  to  illustrate  or 
impress  a  great  spiritual  truth. 


II,   BLACK  BOARDS. 

Blackboards  are  very  cheap.  If  one  cannct  be  bought,  a  few 
smooth  boards,  some  nails  and  a  little  black  paint  will,  in  the 
hands  of  a  determined  teacher,  soon  take  on  the  form  of  one. 
The  blackboard  is  almost  indispensable  to  good  teaching,  espe- 
cially with  children.  A  map  of  rough  lines  and  a  few  dots, 
drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  in  their  presence  or  by 
one  of  themselves  under  his  guidance,  will  make  an  impression 
that  no  kind  of  printed  maps  can  ever  produce.  The  central 
truth  of  the  lesson  put  on  the  board  in  their  presence  will  never 
be  forgotten.    Suppose  the  truth  learned  is  Christ's  helpfulness 
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to  us.  The  teacher  goes  to  the  board  and  begins  to  make  marks 
such  as  these, 

ill      Mill      I   I    I   II  1(11 

saying  as  he  makes  them;  "I  know  you  cannot  understand  this 
as  I  make  these  marks  until  I  put  in  the  rest  to  help  you  out, 
(begins  to  put  in  the  others)  just  so  Christ  comes  and  helps  us 
when  we  can  not  understand  the  things  of  our  daily  life,"  adding 
illustrations,  the  board  looking  this  way  when  he  is  through: 

HE  WILL  HELP  YOU. 

A  hill  with  three  upright  lines  for  men  will  forever  clinch  the 
scene  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  So  can  the  resourceful 
teacher  visualize  the  Crucifixion,  Paul's  shipwreck,  Stephen's 
Martyrdom,  or  any  other  scene  from  the  sacred  Book. 

One  point  we  must  insist  on,  and  that  is  this,  that  all  drawing 
on  the  board  be  done  in  the  class-room,  before  the  pupil's  eyes, 
and  that  it  naturally  flow  out  of  the  lesson.  Acrostics  and  fan- 
ciful connections  (I  had  almost  said  delusions)  have  no  place  in 
the  Sunday-school,  because  they  will  not  be  remembered  and  will 
will  only  confuse.  If  the  topical  outline  is  to  be  put  on  the 
board,  let  it  be  done  as  it  is  developed  in  the  teaching.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  lesson  is  from  the  last  seventeen  verses  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  7 — 13-29,  and  that  you  desire  to  put 
the  topical  outline  on  the  board  for  review  purposes.  This  is  a 
method  to  proceed  to  attain  that  end  (there  are  other  methods, 
of  course) :  By  what  way  are  we  taught  to  enter  in  ?  How  is  the 
way  to  a  life  described  ?  What  do  we  learn,  then,  as  the  first 
topic  of  our  lesson  (writing  on  board)?  Of  what  kind  of  proph- 
ets are  we  ordered  to  beware?  How  are  they  said  to  come? 
How  shall  we  know  them  ?  What  illustration  is  used  to  illus- 
trate this  statement  ?  What  kind  of  fruit  does  a  good  tree  bring 
forth  ?  A  corrupt  tree  ?  What  is  done  to  the  tree  that  produces 
!  not  good  fruit  ?  What  then  is  our  second  topic  (writing  on  the 
|  board)  ?  And  so  proceed  until  all  the  topics  are  developed.  At 
the  end  of  the  questioning  the  board  will  look  thus  : 
I.  The  two  ways,  verses  13-14. 
II.    By  their  Fruits  We  Know  Men,  verses  15-20. 
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III.  Deeds,  not  Words,  Count,  verses  21-23. 

IV.  The  two  Foundations,  verses  24-27. 

V.    The  Resulting  Impression  of  Christ's   Sermon,  verses 
24-27. 

III.    OTHER  METHODS  OF  ILLUSTRATING. 

If  a  blackboard  eannot  be  had,  certainly  a  pencil  and  tablet 
can.  These  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  connection  with 
the  blackboard,  the  pupils  recording  in  the  tablets  what  the 
teacher  draws  on  the  board.  They  can  be  skillfully  employed 
for  various  other  purposes  by  resourceful  teachers. 

Clay  and  sand  modeling  is  one  other  fruitful  source  of  illus- 
tration, especially  in  the  teaching  of  places  and  earth  eleva- 
tions, that  is,  geography  and  topography.  The  making  of  pa- 
per and  paste-board  men,  animals,  trees,  etc.,  by  both  pupil  and 
teacher  are  also  much  employed,  but  these  are  sciences  in  them- 
selves and  can  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here.* 

The  Perry  pictures  are  very  cheap,  as  are  also  the  W.  A. 
Wilde  series,  and  offer  the  teacher  valuable  means  of  exquisite 
illustration.  The  lesson  chart  sold  by  our  own  publishing 
house,  Dayton,  Ohio,  J.  N.  Hess,  Agent,  should  be  in  every 
Sunday-school  and  is  full  of  fine  illustrative  material.  In  our 
day  the  wealth  of  illustrative  material  so  readily  and  cheaply 
to  be  had  imposes  upon  every  teacher  the  obligation  to  appro- 
priate at  least  a  moderate  part  of  it  in  his  teaching,  remember- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  has  done  his  best  work  in  illustration 
when  he  gets  his  pupils  to  looking  for  them  in  their  daily  life 
and  to  reporting  them  to  him  and  the  class  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday. 

*Two  excellent  books  bearing  on  these  matters  are,  Wray's,  "The  Begin- 
ner's Department,"  and  Littleneld's  "Hand-work  in  the  Sunday-school."  The 
Sunday-school  Times  Co.  $.50  and  $1.00  respectively.  For  sale  by  the  Christian 
Sun. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 


1.  How  do  illustrations  help  the  teacher  ? 

2.  What  does  Prof.  Brumbaugh  regard  as  the  best  teaching  ? 

3.  Show  that  Christ  exemplified  this  kind  of  teaching  ? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  stories  or  illustrations  ? 

5.  What  is  required  to  tell  a  story  effectively  ? 

6.  What  is  the  method  of  some  teachers  in  dealing  with 
stories  ? 

7.  What  is  the  need  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching? 

8.  How  should  it  be  used  ? 

9.  What  may  take  the  place  of  the  blackboard? 

10.  How  may  tablet  and  pencil  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
blackboard? 

11.  For  what  are  clay  and  sand  modeling  useful?   Name  two 
excellent  books  treating  of  their  uses  ? 

12.  What  other  illustrative  material  can  the  resourceful  teach- 
er call  to  his  assistance  ? 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER  INSTRUCTING  INCIDENTALLY. 

Lecturing"  is  not  teaching,  because  it  does  not  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge,  only  his  endurance.  It  is  suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the 
class,  because  it  encourages  the  pupils  not  to  prepare.  The  teach- 
er is  not  a  preacher,  nor  are  his  pupils  a  congregation.  He  is  a 
teacher:  they  are  pupils.  He  is  to  test  what  they  know,  to  en- 
courage them  to  strive  after  a  religious  education,  and  to  supply 
additional  information  where  theirs  is  deficient.  It  is  this  last 
with  which  this  lesson  deals — the  incidental  impartation  of  knowl- 
edge that  will  illuminate  and  complete  the  biblical  passages  set 
for  study  for  his  pupils.  And  the  power  rightly  and  judiciously 
to  impart  this  incidental  instruction  is  the  real  test  of  the  effi- 
cient teacher. 

The  teacher  whose  knowledge  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught  is 
limited  by  the  quarterly  must  necessarily  prove  an  uninteresting 
teacher.  Why  ?  Because  he  will  know  no  more  than  his  pupils. 
There  is  a  difference  between  hearing  lessons  and  teaching.  The 
hearer  of  lessons  knows  what  the  text-book  says  and  no  more. 
No  pupil  dares  suggest  anything  not  in  the  text-book — it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sum  total  of  truth  on  that  point.  The  teacher, 
however,  knows  not  only  what  the  text-book  says,  but  a  great 
deal  more  besides.  There  is  hardly  a  word  into  which  he  can- 
not read  a  deeper,  hidden  meaning;  there  is  hardly  a  verse  which 
he  cannot  animate  and  illuminate  with  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
at  his  command.  He  frequently  differs  with  the  editor  of  the 
quarterly,  but  it  is  never  in  a  spirit  of  self-importance  or  arro- 
gance, and  he  can  always  satisfy  the  impartial  judge  that  there 
is  some  ground  for  his  view.  He  teaches  with  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes,  who  are  mere  hearers  of  lessons. 

Incidental  instruction  may  be  profitably  given  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  This  applies  to  adult  classes.  How?  By  the 
teacher's  asking  a  certain  member  to  report  on  a  certain  point 
growing  out  of  the  lesson  at  a  future  regular  session  of  the  class, 
citing  him  to  sources  of  information.  Suppose  the  lesson  has  to 
do  with  the  miracles  of  Christ.    The  teacher  of  the  adult  class 
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can  indelibly  impress  these  credentials  of  the  Savior  on  his  class 
by  getting-  them  to  do  some  original  work.  He  will  ask  all  the 
class  to  read  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospels.  He  will 
ask  one  particular  pupil  to  note  how  many  different  miracles 
there  are.  A  second  will  be  requested  to  discover  which  miracle 
is  recorded  in  all  the  gospels.  A  third  will  note  how  many  kinds 
of  diseases  the  Master  healed.  A  fourth  will  look  for  the  part 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  one  healed  had  in  the  healings,  trying  to 
find  a  reason  why  it  was  not  required  of  all.  A  fifth  will  study 
particularly  the  miracles  that  dealt  with  natural  forces.  A  sixth 
will  write  an  essay  on  miracles.  This  is  far  better  than  telling 
these  matters  himself  and  will  be  readily  done  by  an  average 
class.  My  own  class  did  this  very  thing.  There  is  hardly  a  les- 
son in  connection  with  which  some  work  of  this  character  cannot 
be  done.  The  wise  teacher  will  avail  himself  of  all  such  oppor- 
tunities: the  hearer  of  lessons  will  never  see  them.  For  younger 
pupils  and  for  adults  for  variety's  sake  at  times,  such  informa- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  teacher  himself. 

But  where  will  the  teacher  get  this  information  ?  From  various 
sources.  One  of  the  most  obvious  sources  is  the  Teacher-Train- 
ing Course.  A  good  teacher's  Bible  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
same  directien.  A  Bible  dictionary  is  indispensable,  and  should 
be  carefully  read  by  the  teacher  in  spite  of  its  frequent  change 
of  subject  matter.  A  briefer  commentary  on  the  Bible  would 
also  be  very  helpful.  Two  or  three  such  excellent  Sunday-school 
helps  as  Peloubet's,  or  Tarbell's,  or  Arnold's,  or  Torrey's 
would  be  a  wise  investment  to  that  end.  The  newspapers  and 
the  Church  papers  are  not  to  be  despised.  Special  works  on 
special  Sunday-school  problems  from  the  list  of  helpful  publica- 
tions given  at  the  end  of  this  volume  in  Appendix  II,  would  cer- 
tainly prove  valuable  assets.  The  Sunday-school  library,  the 
pastor's  library,  the  city  library,  the  libraries  of  friends  should 
all  be  made  to  contribute  their  quota  of  desired  information. 
Nor  should  the  various  Sunday-school  conventions,  associa- 
tions, and  institutes  be  neglected.  No  source  is  too  humble, 
none  too  exalted,  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  equipping  himself 
with  first-hand  knowledge,  which  will  give  him  grasp  and  power 
and  authority  in  his  capacity  of  religious  instructor.    Such  a 
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teacher  cannot  fail  to  be  a  prominent  and  forceful  factor  in  the 
Church  and  community  to  which  he  dedicates  his  talents. 

The  scope  of  this  information  should  be  broad  and  compre- 
hensive. No  one  can  set  up  terminals  for  it.  To  one  teacher 
one  field  of  information  will  especially  appeal,  to  another  an- 
other, so  that  there  can  be  no  uniformity  nor  is  uniformity  de- 
sirable. Yet  there  are  certain  subjects  of  such  vital  and  funda- 
mental import  that  every  teacher  sbould  strive  for  proficiency  in 
them.  When  these  are  mastered,  there  will  be  enough  left  for 
the  display  of  individual  personal  taste  and  inclination. 

Among"  such  subjects  Biblical  Antiquities,  by  which  is  meant 
the  manners  and  customs,  public  and  private,  religious  and  secu- 
lar, personal  and  of  communal  the  peoples  of  the  Bible,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Hebrew  people,  should  certainly  take  high  rank. 
Knowledge  of  such  topics  as  the  dress,  the  food,  the  occupations, 
the  government,  the  synagogue,  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  the 
feasts,  and  so  on  of  the  ancients  ought  to  naturally  be  a  part  of 
the  teacher's  information  and  equipment. 

The  geography  and  topography  of  biblical  lands,  the  political, 
industrial,  and  natural  divisions  of  Palestine,  will  certainly 
claim  the  teacher's  attention.  The  name  of  a  place  without  its 
accompanying  local  habitation  is  so  much  gibberish.  Geogra- 
phy is  the  basis  of  the  teaching,  as  it  is  of  the  making  of  history. 

Since  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  anything  until  we  know  its 
history,  general  Church  history,  at  least  in  outline,  must  occupy 
a  part  of  the  teacher's  time  for  professional  study.  There  is  no 
thing  so  sobering  to  the  judgment  as  knowledge  of  what  former 
ages  have  done  and  failed  to  do.  Heretics  have  ever  been  men 
of  shallow  learning,  else  they  fastened  their  heretical  views  upon 
the  world  and  ceased  to  be  heretics.  If  the  would-be  reformers 
of  the  Church  knew  the  fate  which  their  proposed  reforms  had 
already  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Church  in  former  days 
there  would  be  fewer  religious  reformers.  To  know  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  to  know  its  divinity  and  to  be  assured  of  its 
future. 

Next,  perhaps,  would  come  a  thorough  knowledge  of  denomi- 
national history — why  our  particular  Church  arose,  the  demands 
it  met,  the  ideals  of  its  founders,  and  how  it  has  realized  those 
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ideals.  We  have  no  right  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  of  any 
denomination  until  we  know  the  reason  for  that  denomination's 
being  and  can  interpret  its  spirit  to  our  pupils.  Lack  of  this 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  loss  of  young  people  to  us  in  the  past.  It  is  not  sectarianism, 
but  denominational  patriotism,  to  teach  our  pupils  the  history 
of  our  Church  and  to  draw  illustrative  material  from  it  as  we 
instruct  them. 

But  since  the  secular  and  the  sacred  always  exist  side  by  side 
in  life  and  act  and  react  on  each  other,  a  knowledge  in  outline  at 
least  of  contemporary  profane  history  is  a  powerful  side-light 
on  both  Church  and  denominational  history.  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  Revelation  without  a  knowledge  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Roman  government  contemporary  with  its  writing.  We  can 
not  understand  the  rise  and  necessity  of  our  own  denomination 
without  knowing  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  doctrines  Of  the  Bible  cannot  be  neglected.  How  can  a 
teacher  teach  with  any  acceptance  who  is  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Creed,  the  Bible  ?  The  teacher  should  read  our 
Principles  and  Government  and  books  on  biblical  doctrine  by 
our  scholars  and  divines,  but  he  should  go  beyond  all  these  to 
the  original  source  of  it  all,  the  Book  itself,  and  there  study  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  faith  and  so  master  them  that  he  can  de- 
fend them  against  any  attacks,  however  bold  or  insidious. 

Nor  should  he  study  the  Bible  for  its  doctrines  only,  but  as 
well  for  its  literature  and  its  position  on  giving  and  missions. 
He  should  know  the  beauty  and  charm  and  perfectness  of  its  lit- 
erature that  he  may  induce  his  pupils  to  read  it  a  part  of  their 
time  rather  than  the  current  literature  exclusively,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  to-day.  And  he  should  understand  its  teachings 
as  to  tithing  and  missions  and  lead  his  pupils  to  practice  the 
same  in  their  daily  living. 

Neither  should  he  forget  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  modern  world. 
For  this  reason  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  great  prob- 
lems confronting  our  civilization  for  solution  and  with  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  these  issues.  He  will  certainly  be  interested 
in  temperance,  in  immigration,  in  social  settlement  work,  in  the 
4 'White  Slave  Trade,"  in  moral  and  social  reform,  and  he  will 
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with  delicacy  and  sanity  and  sound  judgment  bring-  his  knowl- 
edge of  these  matters  to  aid  in  his  teaching.  Thus  will  the  Sun- 
day-school become  all  the  more  a  force  making  for  the  life  to 
come,  because  it  makes  for  righteousness  in  this  present  life. 

Is  this  a  high  ideal?  Will  a  lesser  meet  God's  demands  upon 
the  teacher  to  whom  he  has  in  so  large  measure  entrusted  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom  ?  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind,  and  then  let  him  act. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 


1.  Why  is  lecturing  not  teaching-? 

2.  What  is  incidental  instruction  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  hearing-  lessons  and  teach- 
ing-? 

4.  How  may  adult  classes  provide  for  their  own  incidental 
instruction  ? 

5.  Whence  can  the  teacher  get  the  information  essential  to  his 
giving  needed  incidental  instruction  ? 

6.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  this  information  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  ? 

7.  What  subjects  should  it  include?  Why? 

8.  How  will  all  this  make  the  Sunday-school  a  greater  force 
for  the  life  to  come  ? 

9.  How  is  every  teacher  to  settle  what  he  shall  do  respecting 
this  matter? 
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LESSON  V. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER  AND  REVIEW  SUNDAY. 

The  great  Horace  Mann,  when  president  of  Antioch  College 
was  asked  by  one  of  his  pupils  what  he  considered  the  basic  law 
of  teaching.  To  the  young  man's  surprise  the  distinguished 
educator  replied,  "Review."  "And  what  is  the  second  law  of 
teaching"  queried  the  young  man.  "Review"  replied  the  presi- 
dent. Not  to  be  outdone,  the  pupil  proceeded  to  ask  the  presi- 
dent's opinion  as  to  the  third  great  law  of  teaching,  to  which  he 
received  the  same  response  as  before,  "Review."  Then  the 
great  scholar  expounded  why  he  insisted  so  much  on  "review" 
as  the  foundation  of  all  true  teaching — that  we  really  do  not 
know  a  thing  until  it  has  become  a  part  of  us,  that  it  cannot  be- 
come a  part  of  us  by  merely  reciting  it  once  or  even  twice;  it 
must  be  drilled  into  us.  The  drilling  process  is  the  drudge  work 
of  the  teaching  profession:  that  is  why  the  most  learned  men 
make  poor  teachers,  they  are  not  willing  to  do  the  drudgery 
necessary  to  fasten  the  facts  they  present  permanently  in  their 
pupils'  minds.  The  lack  of  drill  work  is  the  great  defect  in  our 
modern  educational  system;  it  is  doubly  so  in  our  religious  edu- 
cational system,  the  capstone  of  which  is  the  Sunday-school 
class. 

Newspapers  frequently  record  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  ca- 
pable investigators  of  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
American  populace,  even  among  the  Sunday-school  and  Church 
frequenting  section  of  it.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher  has  failed  to  do  his  duty.  He  may  have 
tested  his  pupil's  knowledge  on  a  given  portion  of  Scripture 
set  for  study  and  he  may  have  instructed  them  incidentally  in 
matters  that  give  form  and  symmetry  to  the  Bible  texts,  but  that 
is  all.  His  work  has  almost  failed,  because  he  has  not  drilled 
them  in  this  knowledge,  that  is,  has  not  appreciated  the  value  of 
review  in  connection  with  his  work. 

"What  is  the  hardest  lesson  in  the  quarter  to  teach?"  Put  to 
almost  any  teacher,  the  answer  will  be,  "the  review  lesson." 
"Why?"  "Because  our  pupils  do  not  know  what  they  have 
gone  over. "    "But  why  do  they  not  know  it?"    Because  we 
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have  not  drilled  them  in  it.  We  were  content  with  testing  their 
knowledge  of  each  lesson  and  supplementing-  it  with  additional 
information  of  our  own  gathered  from  many  a  gushing  source. 
We  did  not  drill  them  from  time  to  time  on  what  they  had  gone 
over,  and  so  on  "review  Sunday,"  the  harvest  day  of  our  three 
months  work,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  have  no  sheaves 
to  gather.    And  we  are  failures  to  that  extent. 

This  lesson  has  primarily  to  do  with  review  Sunday,  but,  since 
each  lesson  must  be  drilled  in,  in  order  to  have  an  effective  re- 
view lesson  for  the  quarter,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
a  few  things  about  the  weekly  review.  At  some  point  (not  always 
the  same  point)  the  previous  Sunday's  lesson  should  be  re- 
viewed. This  review  may  be  by  topics  or  by  questions  or  by 
truths  taught  in  it  or  by  other  methods  which  the  ingenious 
teacher  will  invent.  Whenever  a  distinct  section  of  any  portion 
of  Scripture  has  been  completed,  review  not  only  the  previous 
lesson,  but  all  connected  with  it  in  that  section.  For  example, 
the  International  Series  of  Lessons  divided  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  into  six  lessons,  as  follows:  True  Blessedness,  Some 
Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  Alms-giving  and  Prayer,  Trust  and 
Worldliness,  The  Golden  Rule,  and  True  and  False  Discipleship. 
Now  when  the  last  of  these  divisions  is  reached,  the  entire  ser- 
mon should  be  reviewed  and  the  contents  of  each  lesson  summar- 
ized and  an  outline  put  on  the  board.  This  will  symmetrize  and 
classify  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  that  sermon  and  almost  in- 
delibly impress  its  significance  and  teachings  upon  their  minds. 
This  being  done  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  the  review  lesson  will 
cease  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  will  become  perchance  the  most 
interesting  lesson  of  them  all.  No  longer  will  we  see  lessons  on 
missions  (desirable  though  they  may  be)  put  in  the  place  of  the 
regular  review  lesson,  for  there  will  be  no  need  for  such  substi- 
tution. 

There  are  various  methods  of  conducting  a  quarterly  review. 
The  way  not  to  conduct  it  is  the  one  so  prevalent  in  the  Sunday- 
school  world,  that  of  asking  of  each  lesson  its  title,  topical  out- 
line, and  golden  text,  with  perhaps  a  stray  question  printed  in 
the  quarterly  added  every  now  and  then.  Thus  is  to  transform 
a  harvest  field  into  a  desert—to  destroy  the  value  of  the  lesson 
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almost  entirely.  But  there  are  methods  of  conducting  this  criti- 
clnesson,  which  will  prove  very  effective  and  at  the  same  time 

inxtSLnsson  Plan.  Assign  a  lesson  to  each  pupil.  Require  all 
to  be  prepared  to  All  in  omissions.  Expect  the  narative  to  be 
brisk  and  entertaining.  Allow  no  pupil  ^VZT^tZ 
port  Make  it  business-like,  clear-cut,  straight  to  the  point. 
Such  a  review  will  be  spicy,  instructive,  entertaining. 

The  Central  Truth  Plan.  Assign  a  lesson  to  each  pupil  out  of 
which  he  is  to  select  the  central  truth  taught.  A  few  pointed 
Jestions  from  the  teacher  given  promiscuously  ^roughout  the 
class  relative  to  each  lesson  will  furnish  the  prospective  for  each 
truth.  Others  may  add  any  subsidiary  truth  they  see  fit  to  the 
one  suggested  by  the  pupil  to  whom  a  particular  lesson  was  as- 

S^hf  Geographical  Plan.  Pick  out  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
lessons  of  the  quarter.  Assign  a  place  to  a  pupil  and  expect 
hTm  to  tell  all  that  happened  at  that  place,  as  recorded  m  the 
Ipssons  the  others  to  fill  in  omissions. 

4e  Biographical  Plan.  Select  the  names  of  all  persons  figur- 
ing in  the  lessons  of  the  quarter.  Assign  a  name  to  each  pupil. 
ExUct  a  brief  characterization  of  the  person  and  the  part  played 
by  Mm  in  the  quarter's  work.    If  there  are  omissions,  bring 

^°S££n2;  Select  some  adjective,  as  great,  which 
mav  be  applied  to  some  fact  in  each  lesson.  Announce  ahead 
Tat  each  pupil  is  expected  to  find  the  "Great"  thing,  or  he 
"Good"  thing,  or  the  "Grand"  thing  (changing  according  to  the 
active  chosen),  in  each  lesson  and  to  be  able  to  report  next 
Sunday  How  they  will  work!  When  theclass  meets,  the  teach- 
er will  go  to  the  board  prepared  to  write.  ^^VnfZ 
state  the  title  of  the  first  lesson  (writing  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
board  as  H  is  given),  he  will  then  ask  a  pupil  what  he  considers 
the  hing  (quafified  by  the  proper  adjective)  in  that  lessen  and 
whv  Then  he  will  ask  another  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  the 
Tame.  If  they  differ  (it  is  to  be  prayed  they  will),  ther i  .  discus- 
Z  Will  arise,  after  which  the  class  will  vote  as  to  which  is  he 
Mng,  which  the  teacher  will  write  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
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board.  Then  he  will  proceed  with  the  remaining  lessons  in  the 
same  way.  Lesson  one  will  look  this  way  on  the  board,  after  the 
discussion  and  vote: 

LESSON  TITLE  ADJECTIVE 

NO.  I.  Paul's  Shipwreck.     A  Great  Disaster. 

The  Recital  Plan.  A  very  effective  plan  for  children  is  for  the 
teacher  to  write  the  contents  of  the  lessons  and  also  of  the  inter- 
vening events  out  in  his  own  words,  making  as  many  sections  or 
divisions  as  there  are  pupils  in  his  class,  and  giving  each  a  di- 
vision or  section  to  be  memorized  and  recited  on  the  review  Sun- 
day. When  the  class  meets,  have  them  stand  in  a  semicircle 
about  the  room  and  recite  in  turn.  If  the  class  can  conveniently 
do  so,  the  singing  of  stanzas  from  suitable  hymns  between  every 
four  or  five  sections  would  give  zest  and  charm.  This  exercise 
might  well  be  given  on  review  Sunday  before  the  entire  school. 

The  Examination  Plan.  What  ?  Give  an  examination  on  a 
Sunday-school  class  ?  Yes,  exactly  that.  But  don't  do  it  with- 
out a  quarter's  notice  nor  unless  the  class  heartily  agrees  to  it. 
If  it  does,  you  may  put  it  down  that  you  will  have  the  best  quar- 
ter's work  you  ever  had.  It  will  electrify  any  class;  it  will  cause 
dry  bones  to  put  on  flesh  and  blood  and  sinew  in  religious 
work.    Try  it,  once  any  way. 

The  Combination  Plan.  It  is  well  to  change  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  review;  a  single  method  or  plan,  however  successful 
or  interesting,  ought  not  to  be  used  more  than  once  in  a  year.  It 
is  well  to  combine  the  plans  suggested  above  at  times.  For  ex- 
ample, the  geographical  and  biographical  plans  can  easily  be 
worked  together;  so  can  the  lesson  and  the  central  truth  plans. 
The  resourceful  teacher  will  conceive  other  plans,  which  we  can- 
not give  here,  and  will  make  them  all  the  more  effective  because 
they  will  be  his  very  own.  "Review!  Review  !  !  REVIEW  !  !  !  " 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  V. 


1.  What  did  Horace  Mann  think  of  the  value  of  reviews  ? 

2.  Why  is  review  necessary? 

3.  What  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  our  educational  system  ? 

4.  Who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  wide-spread  ignorance 
of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of  the  Church-going-  public  ? 

5.  How  can  this  deplorable  situation  be  remedied  ? 

6.  Why  is  review  Sunday  such  a  dreaded  one? 

7.  Suggest  methods  of  review  for  the  particular  lesson? 

8.  How  will  such  weekly  review  affect  the  quarterly  review? 

9.  Describe  the  lesson  plan  of  conducting  a  quarterly  review? 

10.  The  central  truth  plan. 

11.  The  geographical  plan. 

12.  The  biographical  plan. 

13.  The  adjective  plan. 

14.  The  recital  plan. 

15.  The  examination  plan. 

16.  The  combination  plan. 

17.  Why  should  variety  be  sought  in  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  review  ? 

18.  What  is  the  final  injunction  of  this  lesson  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 


FOUR  LESSONS  ON  THE  PUPIL. 


By  Rev.  W.  C.  Wicker,  M.  A. 

Lesson  I.  Preparation  of  the  Pupil. 

Lesson  II.  Presentation  of  the  Lesson. 

Lesson  III.  Formulation  of  the  Principles. 

Lesson  IV.  Application  of  Moral  Principles. 


LESSON  I. 


ELEMENTS  OF  METHOD. 

General  Introduction. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present 
some  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  method  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  pupil.  Before  the  lesson  is  assigned,  the  pupil's  mind 
should  be  prepared  for  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject 
and  a  quickened  attention  for  every  point  as  it  presents  itself 
for  study,  so  that  the  subject  may  develop  and  continue  to  glow 
with  interest  from  its  first  approach  until  the  student  has  com- 
pleted the  several  stages  of  study  and  recitation. 

There  are  four  fundamental  elements  of  method  which  we  wish 
to  consider.  First,  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  by  the  teacher 
before  the  assignment  of  the  lesson.  The  purpose  of  this  pre- 
paration is  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  may  glow  with  interest 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  study,  that  the  understanding 
may  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  facts  of  the  lesson  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  that  these  facts  may  be  skilfully  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  some  organic  principle.  Second,  the  presentation  of 
the  lesson  by  the  teacher  and  pupil  together,  so  as  to  get  the 
facts  afresh  before  the  eye  of  the  soul  in  order  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  organization  may  be  more  clearly  revealed 
and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  lesson  more  perfectly  under- 
stood. Third,  the  formulation  of  the  spiritual  truth  so  that  the 
mind  may  grasp  and  hold  the  meaning  of  the  lesson  for  moral 
development  and  practical  application.  Fourth,  the  application 
of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  lesson  to  the  pupil's  personal 
life,  and  to  lives  of  others  for  their  moral  conduct.  In  short, 
Preparation,  Presentation,  Formulation,  and  Application  as 
they  apply  to  the  pupil  will  be  considered  in  these  lessons. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

Preparation.— In  the  learning  process,  the  mind  explains  and 
interprets  everything  in  terms  of  past  experience.  "New  subjects 
are  explained  in  terms  of  old  predicates."    New  experience  must 
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be  brought  under  the  glow-light  of  old  experiences,  for  they  have 
significance  only  as  they  signify,  or  represent  some  past  ex- 
perience. The  learning  process  is  the  continuous  explanation 
of  the  unknown  world  by  means  of  what  we  have  already  learned, 
which  in  turn  becomes  a  means  for  the  fuller  explanation  of 
something  else  of  the  unknown. 

The  simplest  form  of  knowledge  is  perception,  and  perception 
is  the  process  of  classifying  and  organizing  our  sensation  about 
some  concrete  fact  of  the  objective  world.  The  mind  begins  to 
know  the  world,  begins  the  knowing  process,  by  knowing  indi- 
vidual things  and  forming  individual  notions  about  things  and 
relations  of  things  in  the  objective  world.  Later  these  individual 
notions  are  classified  into  groups,  or  classes.  We  then  learn 
that  the  meaning  of  individual  objects  explains  the  meaning  of 
classes  of  things  and  our  knowledge  begins  to  be  generalized. 
By  giving  attention  to  those  qualities  that  are  common  to  several 
things  of  a  class  the  conception  is  formulated  in  the  mind,  and 
this  conception  thereafter  forever  is  the  means  of  the  explana- 
tion of  other  facts  of  the  same  class.  All  knowledge  begins  in 
the  concrete  individual  and  develops  from  the  individual  idea  to 
the  broader  conceptions  of  classes  and  universal  principles. 
This  method  of  learning,  from  the  individual  to  the  universal, 
runs  through  the  whole  field  of  human  experience.  It  is  the 
analytic,  inductive  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  brings 
us  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  facts  of  the  world  of  human 
experience  as  revealed  in  life,  in  history,  and  in  religion,  and 
should  be  understood  and  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher,  in  his 
preparation  of  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  the  lesson. 

The  first  step  in  this  preparation  should  be  to  revive  all  indi- 
vidual notions  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  which  are  closely  rela- 
ted to  the  individual  notions  in  the  lesson  which  is  about  to  be 
learned.  These  unknown  facts  and  ideas  in  the  lesson  can  never 
become  known  except  in  terms  of  what  the  pupil  has  previously 
learned.  The  power  of  the  mind  to  relate  these  ideas  is  its  power 
to  know.  The  greater  number  of  quickened,  revived  kindred 
ideas  in  the  mind  similar  to  those  in  the  lesson  the  greater  is 
power  to  learn  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  any  new  lesson.  If 
the  experience  of  the  pupil  has  not  been  broad  enough,  if  there 
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are  facts  in  the  lesson  that  are  entirely  new  and  unrelated  to  the 
experiences  of  the  pupil,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  and  business  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the  introduction  of  such  ideas 
by  conversation,  explanation,  illustration,  picture,  chart,  black- 
board, sketches,  or  whatever  means  may  be  at  his  command  so 
that  the  facts  of  the  lesson  may  be  easily  understood.  The  im- 
agination should  be  stimulated  so  that  new  images  may  be 
formed  from  descriptions  given  by  the  teacher,  and  new  ideas 
may  be  stored  in  the  mind  for  the  explanation  of  the  less  famil- 
iar facts  of  the  lesson. 

Means  of  Preparation. — In  the  assignment  of  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  by  free,  easy,  lively  conversation  can  rapidly  revive 
such  memory  images  as  pertain  closely  to  the  essential  facts  of 
the  lesson,  and  should  so  stimulate  the  imagination  as  to  intro- 
duce into  the  mind  a  series  of  new  ideas  that  will  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  to  understand  with  animated  interest  what  may 
be  important  in  the  lesson  about  to  be  studied.  This  work  of 
preparation  may  take  the  form  of  the  question-and-answer  meth- 
od in  an  easy  informal  manner  between  the  class  and  teacher, 
but  there  should  be  no  forcing  of  former  method  in  this  work, 
for  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  perfect  freedom  felt  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  Pupils  should  be  incouraged  in  every  way 
possible  to  enter  the  most  heartily  into  this  part  of  the  exercises. 
This  will  reveal  what  the  pupil  knows  on  the  subject,  what  he 
only  half  knows,  and  what  he  needs  to  know  more  thoroughly  in 
order  to  understand  the  lesson  that  is  about  to  be  assigned.  This 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  enable  the  teacher  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  explanation  of  that  part  of  the  lesson  that 
should  be  better  understood  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration. 

This  work  of  preparation  should  not  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  previously  planned  by  the  teacher,  nor  should  it  be 
regarded  by  the  pupil  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  recitation 
hour;  but  should  be  so  skilfully  introducod  at  the  close  of  the 
recitation  as  to  make  art  have  the  appearance  of  nature,  for  the 
mind  seems  to  assume  a  stilted  attitude  toward  set  tasks  that 
robs  it  of  some  of  its  richest  thoughts,  which  reveal  themselves 
in  the  free  manifestations  of  our  mental  activities.    Perfect  ease 
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and  freedom  should  be  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
maintained  for  the  pupil  throughout  this  period  of  preparation. 
This  will  make  the  mind  glow  with  animated  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson  even  before  the  specific  study  is  undertaken. 
The  subject  from  the  first  will  awaken  enthasiastic  interest,  and 
as  the  study  progresses  interest  will  keep  pace  with  knowledge 
and  larger  returns  will  result  for  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Methods  of  Preparation. — This  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  the 
study  of  the  lesson  should  from  first  to  last  be  thoroughly  ana- 
lytic. Facts  should  be  explained.  Questions  requiring  definite, 
specific  answers  should  be  asked,  and  important  details  of  the 
lesson  should  be  presented  before  concentrated  attention  of  the 
pupil  in  rapid  succession  so  that  they  may  be  easily  grasped. 
They  should  be  logically  arranged,  systematically  ordered  so 
that  the  ideas  of  the  pupil,  acquired  by  past  experience,  may 
stand  out  in  line  like  so  many  sentinels  to  pounce  upon  every 
new  idea  when  presented  in  the  lesson  and  make  it  take  its  place 
in  the  systematic  knowledge  already  attained. 

In  this  work  of  preparation,  there  should  be  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  deduce  principles,  to  draw  conclusions,  or 
to  make  applications.  This  should  be  left  for  the  recitation  of 
the  lesson.  The  business  before  the  teacher  now  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  quickening  of  memory,  the 
reviving  of  ideas,  and  the  arrangement  of  all  these  forces  like  a 
general  arranges  his  soldiers  to  storm  a  fort,  or  to  take  a  cita- 
del, so  that  these  powers  of  the  mind  will  stand  breathlessly 
waiting  with  strained  attention  until  the  command  is  given  to 
rush  in  and  take  possession  of  the  riches  of  truth  hoarded  up  in 
the  lesson.  The  teacher  should  tell  a  story,  paint  a  picture, 
draw  a  scene,  and  hold  up  an  ideal  that  will  so  stir  the  feelings, 
ransack  the  memory,  and  quicken  the  imagination  as  to  call 
with  imperative  authority  for  immediate  realization. 

Sources  of  Preparation. — This  preparation  of  the  pupil  does 
not  demand  special  mention  of  the  facts  in  the  lesson  about  to  be 
studied  except  in  so  far  as  special  explanations  of  difficult  parts 
of  it  are  necessary.  The  student  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  lesson  by  showing  its  relation  to  things  in  modern  life  with 
which  he  is  more  familiar.    Customs,  habits,  manners,  and 
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places  may  be  compared  with  such  facts  of  our  times  as  may  be 
well  known  by  the  pupils.  This  will  insure  interest,  and  throw 
a  halo  of  light  around  the  more  obscure  ideas  of  the  more  re- 
mote periods  represented  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  primary 
object  here  is  not  to  teach  the  lesson,  but  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  study,  and  this  fact  affords  freedom  for  the  use  of  anything 
and  everything  that  will  contribute  to  this  end.  Pictures  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  lesson  as  they  appeared  centuries  ago, 
or  as  they  appear  now  will  do  equally  as  well  to  awaken  inter- 
est. Pictures  of  persons,  drawings,  maps,  charts,  sketches,  and 
stories  may  be  used  to  good  purpose.  A  paper  by  some  member 
of  the  class  on  the  geography,  history,  customs  of  either  the  an- 
cient places  mentioned  in  the  lesson  or  of  modern  conditions 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  preparation  conducted  by 
the  teacher.  Every  means  that  will  possibly  awaken  interest, 
whether  it  be  conversation,  question,  story,  incidental  instruc- 
tion, picture,  illustration,  drawings,  or  blackboard  sketches — 
any  or  all  of  these  means  may  be  used.  The  great  thing  is  to 
awaken  interest,  curiosity,  wonder,  and  an  inquisitive  attitude  of 
mind  that  will  never  be  satisfied  until  everything  possible  about 
the  lesson  is  learned.  Nothing  less  than  this  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  teacher  in  this  work  of  preparation,  and  when  this  is  well 
done  the  lesson  will  be  well  prepared  and  the  recitation  be  ani- 
mated with  lively  interest  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  pupil's 
mind  will  become  plastic  to  the  moulding  influences  of  moral 
maxims  which  will  shape  his  character  for  time  and  eternity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  preparation  discussed  in  this 
lesson  should  be  attended  to  the  Sunday  before  the  regular  reci- 
tation, except  perhaps  with  very  young  pupils. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 


1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  ? 

2.  What  are  the  four  fundamental  elements  of  method  ? 

3.  What  is  the  process  of  learning-? 

4.  Define  perception.    Show  how  it  aids  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  ? 

5.  What  is  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  pupil? 

6.  What  are  the  means  of  preparation  ? 

7.  What  are  the  methods  of  preparation  ? 

8.  What  are  the  sources  of  preparation  ? 

9.  When  should  this  preparation  be  attended  to  ? 
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LESSON  II. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

Presentation. — In  the  presentation  of  the  lesson,  there  are 
several  methods  that  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  The  best 
method  to  be  used  in  any  particular  case  will  largely  depend  on 
the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  study  of  the  lesson.  In  the  infant  department, 
one  method  may  be  used,  in  the  primary  department  another, 
and  in  the  more  advanced  work  there  must  be  more  or  less  adap- 
tation to  their  respective  needs  and  conditions. 

The  Story-Method. — With  the  younger  classes,  the  story  meth- 
od is  well  suited  to  awaken  renewed  interest  and  hold  the  unaba- 
ted attention  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  recitation.  In 
presenting  the  lesson  by  the  story  method,  there  should  be  a 
regular  movement  according  to  some  clearly  defined  plan.  There 
should  be  vivid  description,  rapid  narration,  and  logical,  or 
chronological,  development.  The  same  viewpoint  should  be 
maintained  from  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story,  or  else  when 
a  change  is  made  it  should  be  clearly  noted  and  understood  by 
the  pupils.  All  the  facts,  descriptions,  explanations,  and  move- 
ments of  the  story  should  be  organized  about  the  main  lesson 
and  develop  the  all-important  spiritual  truth  to  be  taught.  The 
mind  of  the  teacher  should  be  so  fixed  on  this  one  objective 
point  that  the  pupil  may  be  led  step  by  step  to  see  richer,  fuller, 
deeper  meaning  as  the  story  advances.  After  the  story  is  told 
by  the  teacher  with  all  the  skill,  art  and  tact  possible,  the  pupils 
should  be  questioned  on  the  several  points  in  the  story  in  the 
same  logical  order  in  which  it  was  told  until  they  can  retell  it. 
They  should  then  be  drilled  individually,  and  in  concert  until 
the  memory  has  grasped  the  ideas  and  fastened  them  in  such  a 
fixed  series  that  they  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  In  this  work 
pupils  should  take  an  active  part  in  correcting  all  errors,  in  ar- 
ranging the  facts  of  the  story  until  every  fact  is  so  fixed  in  its 
logical  place  or  chronological  sequence  that  it  will  be  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.    After  this  work  of  cor- 
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rection  has  been  completed,  the  story  should  be  retold  by  the 
students  as  a  means  of  acquiring  skill  in  holding  it  in  memory 
for  future  use. 

The  story-method  of  teaching  requires  the  most  careful  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Every  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  tell  the  story  with  telling  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
students.  Carelessness  here  means  failure  to  convey  the  right 
impression.  It  also  means  the  teaching  of  error,  the  formation 
of  wrong  ideas  of  facts  and  sequence,  and  will  mislead  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  his  future  progress.  Noth- 
ing should  ever  be  so  taught,  or  learned  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  unlearn,  or  relearn,  so  as  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  syste- 
matic knowledge  that  has  been  once  introduced  into  the  mind. 
When  the  story  is  correctly  told,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
be  introduced  that  will  destroy  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
thought  as  presented  by  the  teacher. 

The  Question-and-Answer  Method. — In  this  method  of  presenta- 
tion, there  is  just  as  much  necessity  for  a  thorough  study,  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  facts  about  one  central  organizing 
principle  as  in  the  story-method.  The  teacher  must  have  the 
end  to  be  attained  writ  large  in  his  consciousness  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  objective  point  must  be  the  one  all-absorbing  idea 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  work.  The  questions  should 
be  so  logically  arranged  that  the  correct  answers  would  consti- 
tute a  logically  constructed  discourse,  developing  the  main  topic 
and  central  idea.  When  all  the  questions  and  answers  converge 
on  the  organizing  principle,  this  will  clarify  the  thought,  aid 
the  memory,  and  stress  the  key-note  of  the  lesson. 

This  method  may  be  combined  with  the  story-method,  on  one 
hand  and  the  incidental  instruction  method  on  the  other,  but 
whatever  methods  are  used  in  combination  the  same  logical  de- 
velopment should  be  followed  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  led  to 
definite  conclusions  and  not  be  allowed  to  drift  The  teacher 
must  study,  arrange,  classify,  and  systematize  the  facts  as  care- 
fully and  skilfully  as  the  best  lawyer  organizes  the  evidence  in 
the  most  important  cases  in  court.  The  tactful  teacher  will  soon 
realize  that,  by  following  this  method  of  careful  arrangement, 
his  success  largely  depends  on  this  one  point  in  method.  This 
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will  constitute  his  argument  with  such  conviction  that  his  class 
cannot  miss  the  correct  conclusion.  When  the  teacher  measures 
up  to  his  opportunity  and  responsibility,  and  uses  the  best  pos- 
sible means  to  magnify  his  office,  all  the  latent  energies  of  his 
mind  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capability  should  be  called  into 
service  in  gathering  facts,  arranging  questions,  and  developing 
arguments  for  correct  conclusions,  for  upon  his  service  are  de- 
termined the  issues  of  life. 

The  Incidental  Instruction  Method. — With  mature,  educated 
pupils,  this  method  of  presentation,  at  times,  may  be  used  to 
good  purpose  in  the  bringing  forward  of  incidental  infor- 
mation. With  this  method  the  same  fundamental  principle  of 
logical  development  in  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  ideas  should 
be  kept  in  mind  as  that  used  in  the  other  methods.  Lecturing  is 
not  teaching,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  presenting  the 
lesson  in  large  scope  and  preparing  for  teaching.*  After  the  in- 
cidental instruction  is  given  and  the  facts  are  before  the  minds 
of  the  pupils,  then  the  entire  field  should  be  covered  with  ques- 
tions for  review  and  for  fixing  the  thoughts  of  the  lesson  in  the 
minds  of  students  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  the  vital 
principles  involved  in  the  subject. 

The  main  object  in  these  several  methods  of  presentation  taken 
separately,  or  singly,  is  to  get  all  the  facts  before  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  in  such  a  manner  of  arrangment  that  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  lesson  may  be  revealed  in  one  organic  system. 
This  will  show  that  beneath  the  apparent  confusion  of  facts 
taken  singly  there  is  some  bond  of  union,  some  line  of  move- 
ment, and  some  principle  of  organization  that  relates  and  de- 
velops the  subject  into  an  organic  whole.  The  presentation 
should  be  attended  to  on  the  recitation  day  immediately  before 
the  recitation  or  teaching  of  the  lesson,  when  it  is  felt  that  it  is 
needed.  It  should  not  always  take  the  same  form,  and  may  at 
times  be  dispensed  with. 

*For  the  actual  teaching  process,  which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  chap- 
ter, see  the  Chapters  on  the  Teacher  in  this  and  volume  I, 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 


1.  What  is  the  aim  in  presentation?    ("See  General  Introduc- 
tion," second  paragraph,  of  Lesson  I.  of  this  chapter). 

2.  What  is  the  story  method  ?    When  may  it  profitably  be 
used? 

3.  Describe  the  Question-and-Answer  Method  and  tell  how 
and  when  it  may  be  used. 

4.  How  and  why  should  these  two  methods  be  combined  ? 

5.  What  is  the  Incidental  Instruction  Method  ? 

6.  How  should  it  be  used  ? 

7.  What  is  the  main  object  in  these  methods  of  preparation? 
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THE  FORMULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE. 

Formulation. — After  the  story  has  been  told,  the  facts  presented 
by  the  question  method,  or  the  incidental  instruction  given  by 
the  lecture  or  discourse  method,  the  work  of  presentation  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  formulation  of  the  principle.  Here  the  really  tell- 
ing- part  of  the  teaching  process  begins.  Up  to  this  time,  in- 
struction, testing,  and  drilling  have  been  the  all-important  and 
predominant  ideas,  but  now  the  formulation  of  laws,  the  deduc- 
tion of  principles,  or  the  development  of  moral  maxims  is  the 
all-absorbing  theme.  Now  from  this  single  story  of  events  that 
occurred  centuries  ago,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  draw  conclu- 
sions that  will  apply  to  this  century.  From  this  individual  ex- 
ample of  conduct,  the  nerve  of  thought  must  be  laid  bare  and  ap- 
plied to  the  living  examples  of  our  day.  A  general  principle 
must  be  formulated  out  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  lesson  that 
will  explain  and  govern  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  class  be- 
fore the  teacher.  If  this  is  not  done,  what  has  the  lesson  of 
twenty  centuries  ago  to  do  with  our  century  ?  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  principle,  we  are  seeking  that  which  is  above  time 
and  space  limitations  or  relations,  that  which  is  true  at  all 
times  and  places  under  similar  circumstances.  In  other  words, 
we  are  seeking  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  particular  les- 
son, or  event  for  all  times  and  places,  persons  and  situations. 
We  are  not  now  seeking  facts,  and  ideas  of  concrete  things,  but 
principles  and  universal  conceptions.  The  true  meaning  of  all 
facts  of  the  same  kind  is  true  at  all  times  and  places  in  the  ex- 
planation of  life  and  conduct.  This  meaning  must  be  formulated 
in  the  mind  that,  though  the  story  may  be  forgotten,  or  the  ques- 
tioning and  incidental  instruction  may  be  banished  forever  from 
memory,  the  formulated  principle  will  forever  remain  in  the 
mind  as  a  part  of  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  pupil.  The 
ideal  here  is  not  simply  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  wisdom;  not 
the  storing  of  the  memory  with  isolated  ideas,  but  the  enriching  of 
the  mind  with  the  vital  principles  of  living  truth  should  be  the 
conscious  purpose  of  the  teacher.   The  pupil  should  strive  not 
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simply  to  know  the  historical  facts  of  the  lesson,  but  the  ideal 
worth  and  spiritual  meaning1  of  every  situation. 

Just  here  is  where  Socrates,  the  great  teacher,  surpassed  all 
other  teachers  of  philosophy  in  his  day.  Others  instructed  the 
mind  in  the  knowledge  of  isolated  facts,  but  he  educated.  Oth- 
ers gave  information,  but  he  revealed  to  his  pupils  that  they 
needed  more  than  instruction  and  information,  that  they  needed 
to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  things.  People  who  thought 
themselves  wise  were  taught  that  real  wisdom  does  not  consist  in 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  facts,  but  rather  in  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  universal  meaning  and  ideal  worth  of  facts. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Master  Teacher,  extended  this  principle  of 
formulation  to  the  explanation  of  moral  and  spiritual  situations, 
and  taught  the  real  philosophy  of  life  in  the  most  concrete  ex- 
amples. His  method  of  teaching  can  never  be  surpassed,  because 
he  began  with  the  most  concrete  experiences  of  life,  experiences 
familiar  to  everybody,  and  from  these  simple  experiences  laid 
bare  the  most  profound  truths  that  man  has  ever  known.  Every 
principle  and  moral  maxim  that  He  revealed  in  His  life  and  con- 
duct was  so  simple  in  its  presentation  that  a  child  could  under- 
stand, and  so  profound  in  its  meaning  that  it  revealed  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  whole  Kingdom  of  God.  Every  concrete  act  of 
His  life  had  a  universal  meaning.  The  teacher  and  pupil  togeth- 
er should  discover  that  universal  meaning  by  some  wise  method 
of  formulation.  They  should  find  the  central  idea,  the  organic 
principle,  the  moral  maxim  of  every  lesson.  Prom  the  first  step 
in  preparing  the  pupil  through  the  various  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, the  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  spiritual 
significance  of  what  is  about  to  be  taught,  and  this  will  contrib- 
ute more  to  success  in  the  teaching  process  than  almost  anything 
else. 

The  Socratic  method  of  teaching  is  the  ideal  method  in  the 
work  of  formulation.    Questions  should  be  so  used  as  to  lead  j 
the  student  to  discover  for  himself  the  real  meaning  of  the  lesson. 
The  mind  should  be  drawn  out,  made  to  formulate  the  true  mean-  i 
ing  of  the  lesson.    The  mind  by  question  should  be  induced  to 
draw  out  meaning  from  what  has  been  presented.    These  two 
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processes  constitute  the  real  education  of  the  mind.  The  power 
of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  was  superior  to  that  of  all  other  teachers 
in  this  particular.  He  put  to  silence  those  who  caviled  at  his 
doctrine,  because  he  made  them  draw  conclusions  which  con- 
victed them.  The  example  of  the  lawyer,  the  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  the  formulation  of  the  principle,  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,  put  to  silence  the  caviling  spirit  of  the  lawyer. 

Formulation  of  the  meaning*  of  natural  phenomena  is  expressed 
as  natural  laws.  Newton,  from  the  falling  apple,  formulated  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation.  He  saw  the  meaning  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  natural  world  beneath  this  one  fact.  The  botanist 
disects  a  single  flower  and  learns  a  universal  law.  All  physical 
science  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  these  natural  laws  which 
have  been  formulated  by  this  method.  All  definitions  in  abstract 
sciences,  as  in  mathematics,  are  the  result  of  the  formulation  of 
general  principles  from  a  few  concrete  examples.  No  person  in 
any  branch  of  learning  can  be  said  to  be  educated,  nor  can  he 
be  said  to  understand  how  to  study,  until  he  knows  how  to  see 
the  general  in  the  particular,  the  ideal  in  the  real,  and  the  ab- 
stract in  the  concrete  facts  of  the  world. 

Principles  of  economic  or  political  life  are  formulated  from 
concrete  cases  that  are  studied  by  mankind  for  the  government 
of  life  in  social  organizations.  The  moral  and  spiritual  maxims 
that  govern  good  men  of  all  ages  are  the  result  of  the  study  of 
the  best  examples  of  individuals  from  which  general  principles 
have  been  deduced  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  of  others.  All 
great  moral  teachers  have  followed  this  method  in  teaching  the 
lessons  that  have  had  vitality  and  vitalizing  power  for  those 
who  have  been  taught.  The  probing,  penetrating,  piercing  in- 
sight of  Jesus  made  Him  enabled  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of 
things  and  reveal  the  truth  as  no  other  teacher  has  been  able  to 
do.  From  Him,  however,  we  may  learn  the  true  principles  of 
teaching.  A  study  of  Him  as  the  ideal  Teacher  will  reveal  His 
use  of  the  principles  herein  set  forth  as  no  other  example  that 
can  be  named  in  history. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  formulation  of  the  principle? 

2.  Why  is  this  step  necessary  in  the  teacher's  art? 

3.  Show  how  Socrates  had  this  power. 

4.  Explain  Christ's  success  as  a  teacher  according"  to  this  aim. 

5.  How  should  formulation  be  attained  ? 

6.  Trace  the  principle  of  formulation  in  the  natural  sciences; 
in  the  economic  and  political  sciences. 
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LESSON  IV. 


APPLICATION  OF  MORAL  PRINCIPLES- 

Application. — When  the  moral  principle  has  been  deduced  from 
the  development  of  the  subject,  the  application  of  the  principle 
logically  follows  as  the  next  stage  in  the  teaching  process.  This 
principle  must  be  applied  to  our  lives  before  it  is  of  any  value 
to  our  moral  character.  The  pupil  should  be  induced  to  name 
and  classify  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  according  to  this 
principle  to  give  him  skill  in  its  application,  and  discrimination 
in  its  use.  Just  as  the  student  must  apply  a  rule  in  science  or 
mathematics  until  he  can  classify  and  systematize  facts,  or  solve 
the  problems,  so  must  the  pupil  in  religious  study  apply  his 
principles  until  he  will  understand  thoroughly  their  application 
to  the  varied  conditions  of  the  moral  life.  All  the  preceding 
steps  in  the  elements  of  good  method  must  be  focalized  on  this 
one  final  step,  or  the  teaching  process  is  incomplete. 

Application  by  Development. — Perhaps  no  other  method  of  ap- 
plication! is  better  than  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  induced  to  make 
the  application  for  himself.  This  may  be  called  the  development 
method.  The  skilful  teacher  by  story,  question,  or  incidental 
instruction  may  lead  the  student  to  see  the  fundamental  principle 
for  himself,  and  this  is  much  better  than  for  the  teacher  to  point 
out,  or  state  the  principle  for  the  student.  The  application  of 
the  moral  maxim  should  be  the  pole  star  that  guides  the  teacher 
in  all  his  work.  This  lost,  all  is  lost.  This  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  all  minor  ideals  should  converge.  This  is  the  organic 
cause  in  terms  of  which  all  efficient  causes  should  move;  this  the 
end  for  which  all  means  should  be  used.  The  teacher  should 
never  lose  sight  of  this  one  idea.  He  should  endeavor  step  by 
step  to  make  his  pupils  progressively  more  and  more  conscious 
of  this  ideal  until  it  shall  burst  upon  their  minds  like  the  noon- 
day sun. 

Application  by  Comparison. — Comparison  is  another  method 
that  may  be  used  to  good  purpose.  By  comparing  the  various 
principles  that  are  developed  in  the  lesson,  the  pupil  will  be  in- 
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duced  to  select  the  most  worthy  and  apply  it  to  his  life  and  con- 
duct. This  method  is  most  successfully  applied  by  skilful  ques- 
tions which  lead  to  comparison,  discrimination,  and  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
Christ  used  both  the  development  and  the  comparison  method 
combined.  This  combination  is,  like  a  two-fold  cord,  strong-  to 
hold  the  thought  and  attention  and  to  bind  the  principle,  or 
moral  maxim  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  pupil.  In  some  les- 
sons there  are  several  moral  truths  that  should  be  formulated 
from  the  facts  presented,  but  in  every  lesson  there  is  only  one 
supreme  principle  around  which  all  minor  truths  revolve.  This 
one  principle  should  be  laid  bare  and  explained  by  all  means  at 
the  teacher's  command.  This  principle  should  be  discovered  by 
the  teacher,  revealed  to  the  pupil,  applied  to  his  life,  stamped 
upon  his  memory,  and  welded  to  his  conscience  by  the  spirit  and 
personality  of  the  teacher  so  that  ever  thereafter  the  pupil  will 
be  a  different  person. 

Application  by  Definition. — Under  some  circumstances  the  main 
principle  must  be  clearly  stated  and  denned  by  the  teacher.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  pupil  will  see  only  the  bare  facts  and  the  es- 
sential principle  will  not  appear.  "He  cannot  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees."  The  mind  analyzes  the  facts  of  the  lesson,  but  never 
takes  the  synthetic  step  of  formulation  and  application,  and  this 
must  be  done  for  him  by  the  teacher.  This  method  should  not 
be  used,  if  by  story,  question,  or  incidental  instruction  the  stu- 
dent can  be  led  to  discover  the  principle  for  himself.  Then  the 
teacher  can  apply  the  definition-method  as  a  recapitulation  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  slower,  but  better  methods  hitherto 
named.  By  clear  statement  and  recapitulation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  the  other  methods  of  application  are  reinforced  so 
that  the  dull  pupils  will  get  a  clearer  statement  of  the  truth  and 
be  enabled  to  make  the  application  for  themselves. 

Not  only  should  the  application  of  the  truth  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  pupils'  personal  conduct,  but  also  for  the  skilful 
use  of  the  truth  to  the  lives  of  others.  In  conducting-  the  recita- 
tion, when  the  time  comes  for  the  application,  the  teacher  should 
guide  the  pupil  in  applying  the  truths  learned  to  a  sufficient 
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number  of  examples  to  enable  him  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  use  of  the  truth  in  its  various  applications.  This  will  devel- 
op not  only  the  moral,  personal  life  of  the  pupil,  but 
also  his  intellectual  life  and  prepare  him  for  usefulness  as  a 
teacher  of  moral  truth  to  others. 

With  a  careful  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  an  enthusiastic 
study  of  the  lesson,  with  a  clear  presentation  of  the  lesson  by  the 
story,  question,  or  incidental  instruction  method  in  a  logical,  or- 
derly development,  with  proper  teaching-  of  the  lesson  facts,  with 
the  formulation  of  the  organic  principle  of  the  lesson  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil,  and  with  application  of  the  principle  to 
a  series  of  new  concrete  cases  and  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  pu- 
pil by  the  burning  power  of  personality,  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  will  be  enabled  to  teach  the  great  truths  of  God's  reveal- 
ed will  with  growing  power  and  interest,  and  richer  results  will 
follow  the  faithful  service  thus  rendered. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 

1.  What  is  the  need  of  application  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  application  ?    What  may  it  be 
called  ? 

3.  Explain  application  by  comparison  ? 

4.  What  is  application  by  definition  ? 

5.  Why  should  the  application  include  more  than  the  pupil 
himself  ? 

6.  What  result  may  be  expected  from  the  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FOUR  LESSONS  ON  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BY  W.  P.  LAWRENCE,  M.  A. 


Lesson     I.  The  Sunday-school — Its  Equipment. 

Lesson   II.  The  Sunday-school — Graded. 

Lesson  III.  The  Sunday-school — Its  Social  Life. 

Lesson  IV.  The  Sunday-school— Its  Devotional  Life. 


LESSON  I. 
THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL— ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

By  equipment  we  mean  the  building-  and  its  furnishings.  As  a 
rule  the  church  building  is  used  for  the  church  services  and  also 
for  the  Sunday-school.  In  the  older  churches  especially,  the 
architect  seldom  had  the  Sunday-school  in  mind  when  drawing 
his  plans  and  specifications;  hence  most  of  these  churches  are 
poorly  adapted  to  present  day  Sunday-school  methods. 

Unless  the  church  be  of  large  membership  and  of  ample  means, 
it  is  hardly  practicable  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  the  Sun- 
day-school. The  ideal,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  separate  Sunday- 
school  building,  but  in  most  cases  the  new  church  building,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  old  ones,  must  serve  the  double  purpose  of  di- 
vine worship  and  the  Sunday-school,  and  this  double  purpose 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  specifications  for  a  new  church 
are  being  drawn. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  basement  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  suitable  apart- 
ments for  the  different  departments  and  class  rooms.  Plan  to 
have  the  Sunday-school  on  the  main  floor;  and,  with  the  conven- 
ient roller-petition  device  so  often  seen  in  day-school  and  in 
Sunday-school  buildings,  a  church  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
throw  all  the  departments,  primary,  junior,  intermediate,  young 
people's  and  adult  into  one  auditorium  and  with  every  student 
facing  the  superintendent.  Such  an  arrangement  is  especially 
desirable  in  large  Sunday-schools  where  the  confusion  at  the 
opening  service  is  so  objectionable  in  a  building  having  the 
main  assembly  room  entirely  separate  from  the  department 
rooms. 

The  building  should  be  comfortable  and  attractive.  But  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  go  to  great  expense  to  make  the  room 
attractive.  Besides  neatness  in  architecture  and  finish,  the  build- 
ing should  always  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  should  be 
graced  with  flowers,  and  with  suitable  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Seats. — Whether  for  a  combined  church  and  Sunday-school 
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building-  or  for  a  separate  Sunday-school  edifice,  chairs  should 
be  provided  for  seating-  the  entire  school.  Besides  preventing 
crowding-  and  confusion,  they  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  members, 
and  with  each  degree  of  comfort,  you  have  added  to  the  drawing- 
power  of  the  Sunday-school  upon  outsiders. 

Musical  Instruments. — The  size  and  wealth  of  the  school  will 
determine  both  the  kind  and  the  number  of  musical  instruments. 
But  every  Sunday-school  ought  to  have,  at  least,  an  org-an,  and 
a  g-ood  org-anist.  No  country  community  is  too  poor,  if  it  is 
willing,  to  buy  an  organ  for  the  Sunday-school.  A  piano  is 
better.  Then  there  should  be  an  orchestra,  if  possible.  No 
music  in  the  Sunday-school  is  more  attractive  than  that  of  a 
good  orchestra.  So,  do  not  be  afraid  to  put  the  violin  and  the 
cornet  in  the  list  of  musical  instruments  when  making  out  your 
budget  of  equipment. 

Song  Books. — In  racks  on  the  back  of  the  seats  should  be  song 
books  to  supply  every  person,  one  book  to  each  individual  is 
better.  But  if  money  is  scarce,  you  can  make  out  with  one  book 
to  each  two  persons.  The  music  in  these  books  should  be  suited 
to  the  average  musical  culture  of  the  school  and  should  be  full 
of  the  spirit,  life,  and  beauty. 

Bibles. — There  should  be  a  supply  of  Bibles  in  the  racks  on  the 
back  of  the  seats  for  every  person,  especially  in  the  main  audito- 
rium. If  the  church  is  also  the  Sunday-school  building,  these 
Bibles  are  there  also  for  the  church  service. 

Furniture. — No  extensive  outlay  in  furniture  is  needed.  The 
superintendent  should  be  provided  with  a  desk  with  lock  and 
key,  so  should  the  seretary.  If  a  desk  is  too  expensive  for  your 
school,  a  table  with  a  drawer  provided  with  a  lock  may  be  sub- 
stituted. It  does  not  speak  well  for  the  school  for  the  secretary 
to  have  no  better  desk  than  his  knee  or  the  back  of  a  bench,  and 
the  pulpit  steps  as  his  best  seat,  while  making  out  his  report. 

Blackboard. — If  the  blackboard  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
day-school  equipment,  it  is  certainly  no  less  important  in  the 
Sunday-school.  There  should  be  a  blackboard  for  every  class, 
preferably,  built  in  the  wall.  But  there  are  portable  boards  to 
be  had  of  the  Sunday-school  supply  houses  and  the  denomina- 
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tional  publishing  houses.  Some  of  these  are  inexpensive  and 
have  the  advantage  over  the  wall  board  in  that  they  may  be  used 
in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

Crayon. — There  should  always  be  a  supply  of  dustless  crayon 
on  hand,  and  each  board  provided  with  crayon  and  suitable 
erasers.  The  efficiency  of  the  blackboard  may  be  increased  in 
the  hands  of  gifted  and  trained  teachers  by  the  use  of  colored 
crayon,  and  the  progressive  school  will  have  colored  crayon  as 
well  as  white. 

Clock. — The  clock  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  by  all  in 
the  room.  There  should  be  a  clock  for  the  main  room  and  one 
in  each  department  room,  and  all  should  have  the  same  time.  By 
glancing  at  the  time  piece,  each  teacher  knows  how  well  he  is 
making  time  in  getting  on  with  the  lesson. 

Bell. — Instead  of  a  bell  the  superintendent  can  use  advanta- 
giously  an  "order-of -exercise  board,"  on  which  are  displayed 
each  part  of  his  opening  and  closing  program.  This  board  may 
be  home-made  or  part  home-made  and  part  bought.  The  bold 
letterings  and  numbers  are  best  bought  from  some  Sunday- 
school  supply  house,  and  the  other  part  of  the  board  may  be 
made  at  home.  Some  larger  schools  are  supplied  with  a  system 
of  electric  bells  connecting  the  superintendent's  desk  with  each 
department.  These  may  be  installed,  of  course,  by  means  of  dry 
batteries,  where  there  is  no  electric  current  supplied  to  the  build- 
ing. 

Maps. — Maps  are  wellnigh  as  valuable  in  the  Sunday-school 
room  as  are  blackboards.  The  map  of  Bible  lands  is  the  cheap- 
est and  most  convenient  aid  to  the  teaching  of  biblical  geogra- 
phy. The  best  equipped  schools  have  a  supply  of  maps  for  each 
class.  But  where  only  one  set  of  maps  can  be  afforded,  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  main  room  and  mounted  so  as  to  be 
rolled  up  when  not  in  use.  In  this  case,  the  superintendent 
should,  perhaps,  call  the  attention  of  the  entire  school  each  Sun- 
day to  the  map  bearing  on  the  lesson  for  that  day,  and  point 
out  the  places  of  geographical  interest.  The  most  successful 
Sunday-school  workers  say  that  every  school  needs  at  least 
three  maps:   one  general,  covering  Egypt  and  Palestine  and  the 
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Mediterranean,  another  showing  Paul's  missionary  journeys, 
and  a  third,  a  relief  map  of  Palestine. 

In  the  departments  where  the  younger  members  of  the  school 
are,  may  be  supplied  to  great  advantage,  a  shallow  box  about 
two  and  a  half  by  three  feet  (2^x3)  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
(11  to  2)  inches  deep.  With  this  there  should  be  a  box  of  clean 
fine  sand — enough  to  fill  the  shallow  box.  By  keeping  the  sand 
in  a  tight  box  during  the  week  it  will  hold  moisture  sufficient  for 
the  next  Sunday's  use.  In  the  large  shallow  box  the  teacher 
may  make  relief  maps,  and  with  a  supply  of  small  square  blocks 
for  houses  build  towns,  by  the  aid  of  the  children's  imagina- 
tions, and  thus  teach  Biblical  geography  very  successfully  to 
young  children. 

The  boxes  should  be  neat,  of  course,  as  all  the  other  equip- 
ment of  the  school  should  be.  If  the  bottom  of  the  large  shallow 
box  is  painted  a  sea-blue,  the  teacher  can  much  more  effectually 
represent  rivers  and  larger  bodies  of  water  by  removing  the 
sand  wherever  a  river  or  sea  is  to  be  represented.  This  box 
should  have  folding  legs,  or  else  a  small  table  to  rest  on  when 
in  use  just  high  enough  for  the  children  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  entire  map. 

Literature. — Literature,  quarterlies,  charts  and  all  other  lesson 
helps  are  to  the  Sunday-school  what  annotated  text-books  are  to 
the  secular  school.  Every  well  equipped  Sunday-school  will 
supply  as  full  and  as  varied  helps  as  its  treasury  will  justify, 
and  its  members  can  successfully  use.  The  school  that  would 
undertake  to  run  without  the  aid  of  Sunday-school  literature 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  as  a  Sunday-school. 

Records. — There  should  be  not  only  blanks  supplied  for  a  re- 
cord of  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  of  each  department,  and  of 
each  class  in  that  department.  The  secretary's  desk  should  have 
compartments  for  each  department,  and  he  should  have  a  sepa- 
rate receptacle  for  the  records  of  each  class.  In  the  larger 
schools  there  are  department  secretaries  who  keep  the  records 
for  their  respective  departments. 

Library. — In  many  instances  the  library  is  a  desirable  part  of 
the  equipment.    This  is  the  case  where  there  is  no  free  public  li- 
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brary  accessible.  If  you  have  a  library  it  is  best  to  add  the 
books  gradually  just  as  in  building-  up  a  private  library.  A 
great  many  books  added  at  once  are  not  likely  all  to  be  read, 
and  an  unread  book  is  powerless  and  useless. 

The  Departments. — In  equipping  the  Sunday-school  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  organized  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  pub- 
lic school  system  there  are  grades  for  each  year,  and  each  grade 
has,  or  should  have,  a  separate  room.  It  is  difficult  to  provide 
so  complete  accommodation  in  the  Sunday-school.  Hardly  any 
Sunday-schools  provide  for  more  than  five  departments.  These 
departments  should  be  partitioned  off  with  material  of  sufficient 
weight  and  of  such  nature  as  to  deaden  the  sound  and  prevent 
confusion.  Then  each  class  in  the  respective  divisions  should 
be  separated  from  the  others  by  a  less  expensive  partitioning.  In 
most  cases  sliding  curtains  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
use  of  heavy  curtains  in  existing  church  buildings  where  there 
are  no  department  or  class  rooms,  will  materially  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  old  system  of  little  group-classes,  grouped  here 
and  there  over  the  church. 

The  purpose  of  the  departments  is  to  group  students  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  teaching  most  effectual,  and  this  is  best 
done  by  shutting  off  both  the  sound  and  sight  of  other  classes. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  equipment  ? 

2.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  a  separate  Sunday-school 
building  ? 

3.  What  objection  is  there  to  a  Sunday-school  apartment  in 
the  basement  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  principles  which  should  determine  the  size, 
equipment,  and  arrangement  of  the  Sunday-school  build- 
ing. 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  Seating?  Of  Musical  Instruments?  Of 
Song  Books?  Of  Bibles?  Of  Furniture?  Of  Black- 
boards ?  Of  Crayon  ?  Of  Clocks  ?  Of  the  Bell  ?  Of  Maps  ? 
Of  Literature  ?  Of  Records  ?  Of  the  Library  ?  Of  the  De- 
partments ? 
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LESSON  II. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL— GRADED. 

The  Graded  Sunday-School  Defined. — The  idea  of  grading"  the 
Sunday-school  is  probably  taken  from  the  system  of  grading-  in 
the  public  schools;  and  the  ideal  graded  Sunday-school  is  as 
complete  in  its  system  of  grading  as  is  the  best  graded  public 
school.  But  we  are  far  from  attaining  that  ideal.  There  are 
two  main  reasons  why  this  ideal  is  as  yet  not  attainable:  lack  of 
authority  in  matters  of  discipline,  and  the  lack  of  variety  in 
text-books  to  suit  the  various  grades. 

Lack  of  Authority. — There  is  as  a  first  difficulty  no  established 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Sunday-school  to  control  attend- 
ance in  any  department  of  the  school.  There  is  no  compulsory 
laws  to  enforce  attendance,  and  no  moral  backing  or  church 
laws  to  support  the  Sunday-school  in  matters  of  discipline  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Jewish  Synagogues  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  It  appears  from  Mark  13,  9,  Matthew  10, 17 
and  24,  9,  and  Luke  21,  12,  that  a  governing  council  had  power  to 
inflict  such  punishment  as  would  compel  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  the  Synagogue  as  fully  as  in  our  public  schools  to-day. 

Text-book. — The  second  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  ideal 
grading  of  the  Sunday-school  is  the  poorly  arranged  course  of 
study.  The  International  Lesson,  which  have  been  in  use  since 
1872,  attempt  nothing  more  than  uniformity  of  lesson  text  for  all 
Sunday-schools  and  for  all  classes  from  the  primary  up  to  the 
adult.  But  the  uniformity  that  this  system  has  brought  about 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  miscellaneous,  desultory  lack  of 
system  that  preceded  it  and  is  yet,  after  forty  years,  to  be  found 
occasionally  in  would-be  Sunday-schools.  Perhaps,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  discipline,  it  should  not  be  the  desire  or  would  not  be  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  Sunday-school  to  have  its  authority  in- 
creased. The  school  is  the  best  agent  of  the  divine  mission  it 
goes  forth  on  by  not  resorting  to  methods  of  chastisement,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Synagogues.    Its  mission  is  one  of  lovecom- 
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pelling  love,  and  love  should  be  its  chief  power  of  control  and 
discipline. 

But  we  shall  look  for  great  aid  to  the  grading  of  the  Sunday- 
school  from  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of 
study.  The  Bible  is,  of  course,  to  be  the  field  of  study  for  the 
entire  course,  but  instead  of  having  primary,  intermediate,  adult 
and  all  the  rest  studying  the  same  text,  let  the  great  Book  be 
broken  up  into  courses  suited  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the 
several  departments.  With  a  secular  school  course  arrang*ed  as 
are  now  the  courses  in  our  International  Lesson  System,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  introduce  any  satisfactory  method  of  gra- 
ding, and  such  an  arrangement  of  courses  would  at  once  be  re- 
jected. 

It  will  require  great  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  wise  pedagogi- 
cal judgment,  and  prayerful  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  church 
council  to  separate  the  material  of  this  great  Book  into  grades 
or  divisions  best  suited  to  the  idea  of  grading  the  work  of  stu- 
dents in  a  Sunday-school.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean 
we  might  make  the  following  divisions: 

1.  Stories  in  the  Bible. 

2.  Biographies  in  the  Bible. 

3.  (a)  National  History  (of  the  Jews)  in  the  Old  Testament, 
(b)   The  founding  and  early  History  of  the  Christian 
church  (in  the  New  Testament). 

(4)    The  Doctrines  in  the  Bible. 

The  first  of  these  grades  would  be  for  small  children,  the  sec- 
ond for  a  higher  grade  and  so  on.  The  student  would  be  pro- 
moted from  one  grade  to  another  when  he  had  mastered  the  ma- 
terial in  that  grade,  certificates  of  promotion  being  given.  This 
idea  of  grading  the  Sunday-school  implies  examinations  for  the 
students  just  as  is  the  case  with  teachers  in  Teacher-Training 
courses.  It  also  implies  considerable  change  in  the  preparation 
of  Sunday-school  literature.  In  place  of  the  "quarterlies"  would 
be  books  in  more  permanent  form  yet  not  more  expensive,  in  the 
end,  than  the  system  of  quarterlies. 

Other  Difficulties. — The  custom  prevails  in  Sunday-schools  of 
classifying  students  principally  according  to  age  and  with  but 
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scant  reference  to  their  Biblical  knowledge.  To  avoid  this  there 
would  have  to  be  an  "entrance  examination,"  and  not  infre- 
quently a  forty-year-old  man  as  a  result  would  land  in  some 
primary  or  intermediate  class.  The  incompetency  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  in  most  cases,  to  become  an  efficient  part  of  a 
system  of  grading-  is  as  serious  a  draw-back  as  was  a  like  in- 
competency among"  public  school  teachers  before  the  day  of  gra- 
ded public  schools.  But  this  difficulty  is  being-  surmounted, 
though  slowly  yet  surely.  The  International  Association,  and 
likewise  the  Sunday-school  interests  of  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations are  emphasizing,  with  gratifying  results,  the  ques- 
tion of  training  teachers  and  of  grading  the  Sunday-school* 

What  Grading  is  Practicable. — Because  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way,  it  is  not  wise  to  abandon  the  idea  of  grading.  Great 
reforms  move  slowly,  so  does  this  one.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, a  general  classification  into  departments  is  about  as  far  as 
the  grading  can  be  carried.  This  classification,  to  conform  to 
that  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Association,  should 
have  the  following  divisions: 

1.  Primary. 

2.  Junior. 

3.  Intermediate. 

4.  Senior. 

5.  Adult. 

It  may  not  be  wise  for  every  school  to  have  five  divisions. 
The  really  capable  superintendent  in  counsel  with  the  pastor, 
church  officials  and  teachers  can  best  determine  how  many 
grades  his  school  will  bear,  and  he  will  not  overdo  the  grading 
act.    Too  much  is  as  bad  as  not  enough. 

If  there  is  Opposition. — If  there  is  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  grading,  it  will  be  best  not  to  fight  it.  Let  only  those 
come  under  the  graded  system  who  are  willing  to  do  so.  The 
two — the  old  way  and  the  graded  system,  working  side  by  side 

*Those  who  are  interested  in  the  attempts  at  preparing  really  graded  Sun- 
day-school lessons  should  write  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Blakeslee  system,  the  Graded  Sunday-school  Publishing  Co.,  or  other 
firms  bringing  out  such  courses,  many  of  them  admirable  indeed. 
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is  the  best  way  to  convince  the  skeptical  of  the  superiority  of 
the  latter. 

Certificates. — Do  not  make  the  conditions  of  promotion  from 
one  department  to  another  too  rigid  but  sufficiently  so,  and  give 
neat,  inexpensive  certificates  of  promotion,  and  in  the  completion 
of  the  last  grade  give  a  more  expensive  certificate  or  diploma. 

Competent  Teachers. — Another  way  to  meet  opposition  is  to 
appoint  teachers  that  are  capable  to  teach  effectually  under  the 
graded  system.  If  your  teacher  fails,  the  graded  system  fails 
with  that  class. 

Finally. — In  introducing  the  graded  system  do  not  get  too 
much  machinery  into  it.  Too  many  wheels  will  make  the  machine 
run  heavy.  Too  much  organization  will  water-log  any  associa- 
tion and  sink  it. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 


1.  Define  the  graded  Sunday-school  ? 

2.  What  two  forces  militate  against  the  attainment  of  the 
graded  Sunday-school  ideal  ? 

3.  Discuss  the  lack  of  authority  in  this  connection  ? 

4.  Show  the  inadequacy  of  the  International  Lesson  Series 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  truly  graded  Sunday-school. 

5.  What  division  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  is  suggested  as 
a  possible  basis  for  a  graded  Sunday-school  ? 

6.  In  the  graded  Sunday-school,  what  will  become  of  the 
"quarterlies"  ? 

7.  Name  some  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  grading  our 
Sunday-schools. 

8.  What  grading  is  suggested  as  practicable  ? 

9.  What  shall  be  done  if  there  is  opposition  ? 

10.  Discuss  the  issuing  of  certificates  and  other  means  of  pro- 
motion. 

11.  What  advantages  will  competent  teachers  give? 

12.  What  is  the  final  word  of  this  chapter  ? 
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LESSON  III. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL— ITS  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

The  recognition  of  the  social  side  of  human  nature  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  all  religious  work, 
and  especially  where  young  people  are  supposed  to  be  found  in 
the  majority.  The  extreme  restrictions  that  the  Puritan  move- 
ment put  upon  the  social  life  of  the  church,  was,  no  doubt,  a 
necessary  remedy  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Puritan 
movement,  namely,  to  purify  the  church.  Yet  when  this  straight- 
jacket  had  accomplished  its  purpose,  some  social  relaxation 
would  have  proved  wholesome  and  would  have  added  to  the  life 
and  the  real  appeal  of  Puritanism.  As  it  turned  out,  however, 
Puritanism  kept  the  social  life  of  the  church  bound  down  and 
smothered  until,  what  at  first  was  welcomed  as  necessary  social 
restrictions,  turned  out  to  be  tiresome  and  useless  exactions, 
and  the  insistence  of  Puritanism  to  have  its  way  even  after  the 
social  instinct  of  the  church  membership  began  to  cry  out  against 
its  galling  yoke,  served  only  to  hasten  the  revolt  against  it  and 
to  drive  its  opponents  to  the  other  extreme — even  to  social  li- 
cense respecting  the  question  of  Sabbath  observance.  So  that 
where  extreme  Puritanism  did  once  abound  extreme  toleration 
does  now  much  more  abound. 

We  have  spoken  of  Puritanism  simply  to  illustrate  the  ulti- 
mate rule  and  control  of  the  real  nature  of  humanity.  Neither 
extreme  Puritanism  nor  extreme  toleration  in  matters  social  or 
otherwise  will  long  hold  sway.  The  most  destructive  explosions 
are  not  from  gunpowder  or  dynamite  or  volcanic  eruptions,  but 
those  outbreaks  of  human  feeling  long  and  gradually  compressed 
by  some  blind  exacting  law  or  institution  devised  by  man.  Such 
an  explosion  on  a  minor  scale  was  the  American  Revolution 
when  the  feeling  of  liberty  had  been  compressed  to  the  point  of 
desperate  resistance.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Reforma- 
tion were  explosions  of  greater  magnitude.  The  most  powerful 
force  in  the  universe  is  not  gravitation,  nor  electricity,  but  life, 
and  the  highest  expression  of  life  is  human  life.    The  most  pow- 
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erful  resistance,  therefore,  that  we  can  ever  encounter  is  that  re- 
sistance which  comes  from  an  effort  to  curb  the  divine  course  of 
life,  and  the  greatest  explosions  and  most  disastrous  in  their 
consequences  occur  when  we  undertake,  even  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  to  compress  this  divine  wonderful  power  called  "life." 

The  Sunday-school  has  to  deal  with  this  tremendous  force, 
life,  in  an  important  way.  The  Sunday-school  undertakes  to 
teach,  instruct  the  understanding.  This  we  have  dealt  with  in 
the  chapter,  "The  Sunday-school  Graded."  Then  there  is  the 
social  side  of  life  that  is  as  positive  in  its  demands  for  an  open 
door  as  is  the  mind,  and  finally  there  is  the  devotional  element 
that  seems  to  be  as  abundant  as  the  other  two  and  as  nearly 
universal,  for  all  men  are  worshipers.  Now,  the  Sunday-school, 
besides  cultivating  sociability  and  friendliness  and  good  fellow- 
ship in  a  general  way  should  provide  ample  means  to  satisfy 
the  social  instinct  of  its  members.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  all  social  life  is  but  a  means  to  a  higher  devo- 
tional life,  and  all  social  pleasures  and  plans  should  keep  this 
one  end  and  aim  in  view.  There  are  three  helpful  auxiliaries  to 
the  social  life  of  the  Sunday-school  to  be  spoken  of  here,  Enter- 
tainments, Picnics  and  Class  or  Department  Socials. 

Entertainments. — The  purest  and  most  wholesome  social  enter- 
tainment ought  to  be  religious  or  to  emanate  from  a  religious 
organization.  Sunday-school  entertainments  may  be  education- 
al or  purely  cultural.  They  may  take  the  form  of  debates,  lec- 
tures, recitations,  music,  readings,  and  such  like.  There  may 
be  department  entertainments,  or  they  may  be  given  by  the  en- 
tire school.  They  should  always  be  planned  and  executed  on 
the  high  and  wholesome  plane  of  religious  life,  but  may  not  nec- 
essarily exclude  wit  and  humor.  There  should  be  nothing  in  the 
program  appealing  to  the  baser  propensities  of  human  nature, 
but  everything  should  be  planned,  all  parts  of  the  program  se- 
lected and  executed  with  the  end  in  view  of  bettering  the  social 
life  and  leaving  the  individual  more  susceptible  to  and  desirous 
of  the  spirit  of  devotion.  If  there  is  danger  of  a  promiscuous 
throng  and  bad  conduct  at  your  entertainment,  you  can  regulate 
that  by  allowing  admission  only  by  ticket,  each  member  of  the 
school  or  department  giving  the  entertainment  being  allowed 
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tickets  for  his  friends.  Some  schools  provide  good  entertain- 
ments and  charge  a  small  admission  fee,  sometimes  from  one  to 
five  cents.  This,  of  course,  is  a  good  way  to  pay  any  little  ex- 
pense incurred  in  getting  up  the  entertainment.  Entertainments 
may  be  given  in  the  church  where  there  is  no  Sunday-school  au- 
ditorium, for  no  entertainment  ought  to  be  of  such  character  as 
not  fit  to  be  given  in  the  church. 

Picnics. — It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  space  to  discuss  the 
place  and  purpose  of  picnics  in  Sunday-school  life.  Everybody 
knows  what  a  picnic  is,  that  they  are  outdoor  social  gatherings 
and  are  usually  held  in  warm  weather  when  nature  is  in  her 
summer  attire  and  in  her  loveliest  and  most  cheerful  mood, 
when — 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  communion  with  her 
visible  forms  she  speaks  a  various  language." 

The  picnic  program  will  depend  upon  the  location  and  size  of 
the  school,  but  every  school  should  have  its  picnic,  at  least  once 
a  year.  Sometimes  an  excursion  is  desirable.  Charter  a  car, 
or  more  as  may  be  required  and  go  to  another  town  or  city. 
Arrange  to  have  all  children  properly  cared  for,  and  prepare  a 
program  for  the  day  in  the  city  to  be  visited.  Besides  visiting 
public  buildings  and  other  places  of  interest,  a  good  part  of  the 
time  may  be  spent  in  parks.  Here  should  be  various  games  and 
sports  to  engage  and  entertain  all  classes  and  ages  of  the  school 
membership.  Marion  Lawrence  used  to  have  an  egg  hunt  as  one 
of  the  items  on  his  picnic  program,  for  his  world  famous  school 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Many  eggs,  real  or  artificial,  were  hid  in  the 
park,  one  golden  egg.  Prizes  were  offered  the  finder  of  the  gol- 
den egg  and  the  member  of  each  class  who  made  the  most  finds. 

Sometimes  a  drive  in  wagons  is  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  pic- 
nic held  beside  some  water  course,  where  there  is  fishing  and 
boating.  This  is  especially  true  with  most  schools  in  country 
churches.  If  no  water  course  is  near  enough,  there  is  likely 
good  picnicing  ground  in  some  delightful  nearby  spot  where  a 
varied  program  of  games,  and  dinner  served  as  by  one  big 
family,  added  to  the  jollification  of  the  ride,  will  make  a  most 
successful  picnic. 
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It  is  profitable  to  follow  up  the  picnic  by  a  rally  day.  The 
picnic  will  draw  in  outsiders  and  if  you  make  them  enjoy  the 
day,  a  rally-day  the  next  Sunday  is  the  time  to  ask  them  to  be- 
come members  of  your  school. 

Socials. — Among  adult  classes  especially,  the  social,  held  at 
the  home  of  the  teacher  or  of  some  member  of  the  class,  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  kinds  of  Sunday-school  social  life.  The 
spirit  of  fraternity  should  be  cultivated  here.  Cheerfulness  and 
ease  of  manner  should  characterize  the  social.  If  any  members 
feel  cramped  they  will  not  want  to  go  again.  Light  refreshments 
may  properly  be  used  and  perhaps  served  by  a  committee.  The 
program  should  be  prepared  and  a  good  leader  put  in  charge  of 
its  execution.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  program  should 
consist  of,  but  like  the  program  of  the  entertainment,  it  should 
keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  Sunday-school  life — sal- 
vation and  religious  culture  of  human  souls.  There  may  be 
music,  indoor  games,  recitations  and  such  like.  There  may  be 
a  profitable  social  group  made  up  of  the  superintendent  and  all 
other  officers  and  teachers,  their  meetings  to  be  held  in  different 
homes.  Do  not  let  the  serving  of  refreshments  get  on  two  elab- 
orate or  expensive  plane,  so  as  to  make  any  member  unwilling 
to  try  to  entertain  the  class. 

There  are  other  ways  of  cultivating  the  social  side  of  the  Sun- 
day-school but  these  three  will  serve  to  show  what  we  mean  by 
the  term  "social  life,"  and  Sunday-schools  will  use  these  and 
any  others  that  they  may  devise  as  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

Sometimes  a  regular  social  club  is  formed  and  has  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  the  purpose  always  being  to  promote  Christian 
fellowship  among  its  members. 

Our  final  word  is:  do  not  neglect  the  social  side  of  your  Sun- 
day-school and  do  not  over-do  it  and  make  it  an  end  rather  than 
a  means  to  an  end. 
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1.  Show  why  the  Sunday-school  must  take  into  account  the 
social  side  of  man. 

2.  What  must  be  the  result  of  the  effort  to  curb  or  restrain 
the  divine  course  of  life  ? 

3.  What  principle  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing-  with 
the  social  life? 

4.  What  is  said  of  entertainments  ? 

5.  What  is  the  place  and  value  of  the  picnic  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Sunday-school. 

6.  Discuss  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  socials  given 
in  the  name  of  the  Sunday-school. 
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LESSON  IV. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL— ITS  DEVOTIONAL  LIFE. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  Sunday-school  equipment,  instruc- 
tion, and  social  life  centers  in  the  idea  devotion.  We  build 
churches  and  equip  them  for  the  best  Sunday-school  results  in 
order  to  teach  the  idea  of  worship,  devotion.  We  want  the  best 
system  of  grading-  projected  into  the  Sunday-school  in  order  to 
educate  the  individual  to  be  an  intelligent  worshiper,  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  him,  and  the  best 
schools  cultivate  the  social  element  in '  the  members,  because 
through  the  social  life  we  have  an  open  door  into  the  religious 
nature. 

The  superintendent  should  be  of  such  spiritual  power  as  to  set 
the  mark  high  for  the  devotional  life  of  his  school.  If  he  is 
weak  in  spiritual  influence  over  his  school  the  spirit  of  devotion 
cannot  prosper  in  that  school.  The  Sunday-school  tends  towards 
the  level  of  its  superintendent,  be  that  high  or  low.  If  the  su- 
perintendent is  a  mere  figurehead,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  and 
there  are  persons  among  the  officers  and  teachers  of  real  spirit- 
ual power,  the  school  may  apparently  not  tend  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  figurehead  superintendent,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will 
go  there,  if  he  is  retained.  It  is  not  learning  or  wealth  or  or- 
ganization that  has  saved  the  church  itself  in  the  greatest  trials 
it  has  come  down  through  to  us  since  the  days  of  Stephen,  the 
first  martyr,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  devotion.  The  most  insincere 
church-goer  will  the  sooner  tire  of  the  church  worship  if  he 
finds  no  spirit  of  devotion  there.  It  ceases,  in  that  event,  to  be 
a  door  into  the  spiritual  world,  the  chief  thing,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  church  and  its  auxiliaries  are  supposed  to  exist  for. 

It  takes  long  preparation  to  make  the  officers  leaders  in  the 
real  spirit  of  devotion.  No  one  can  be  irreverent  through  the 
week  or  up  to  the  time  he  accepts  a  responsible  place  in  the  Sun- 
day-school and  succeed  in  bringing  tbe  spirit  of  devotion  into 
the  school  on  Sunday.  The  long- accustomed  reverent  life  is  the 
only  pure  well-spring  of  devotion. 
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Furthermore  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  not  brought  in  by  any 
set  of  useless  or  prescribed  methods,  but  like  love  it  finds  its  own 
way.  An  ex-Congressman  in  North  Carolina,  many  years  ago, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  a  neighborhood  Sunday-school. 
The  attendance  at  first  was  small,  but  when  the  vigorous  winter 
came  on  and  snow  and  cold  made  the  little,  poorly-heated  school 
house  uncomfortable,  the  superintendent  was  more  than  once  the 
only  attendant.  But  he  was  a  man  of  reverence  and  on  those 
cold  lonely  Sabbaths  that  Sunday-school  was  seemingly  more 
than  ever  an  open  door  to  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  his  soul  delighted  in  the  experience.  Others  longing  for  the 
same  experience,  as  do  all  hearts  in  their  real  nature,  became 
regular  attendants.  The  little  school  began  to  grow  even  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  Now  a  neat  country  church  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  delapidated  school  house  once  stood,  and  the  spirit  of 
devotion  that  honored  the  lone  worship  of  that  superintendent 
still  lingers  there. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  attends  us  because  of  what  we  are 
rather  than  because  of  what  we  do  or  what  we  say.  Yet  there  are 
some  conditions  that  always  attend  its  presence  and  we  shall 
close  this  lesson  by  suggesting  some  of  them. 

Reverence. — One  boldly  irreverent  person  can  fright  away  the 
spirit  of  devotion  from  the  entire  school.  Insist  on  reverence, 
therefore,  throughout  the  sessions  of  the  school.  If  a  person 
persists  in  irreverence,  let  him  be  admonished  and  saved  to  a 
reverent  behavior  if  possible,  but  if  not  possible,  then  let  him  be 
excluded  from  the  school.  The  worshipful  hush  that  attends  the 
profoundest  spirit  of  devotion  in  a  worshiping  congregation  is 
to  be  experienced  rather  than  to  be  described  and  should  be 
sought  in  every  Sunday-school. 

The  Prayers. — If  the  leader  of  public  prayer  in  the  Sunday- 
school  is  not  a  devout  person,  or  if  he  thinks  he  shall  be  heard 
for  his  much  speaking  (in  which  he  says  little  or  nothing)  he 
cannot  successfully  invoke  the  spirit  of  devotion.  To  require  a 
vivacious  boy  or  girl  to  be  quiet  through  a  long,  tame,  weak, 
spiritless  prayer  may  teach  him  patience,  but  nothing  more,  un- 
less it  be  a  dislike  for  the  maker  of  the  prayer  and  a  dread  that 
he  is  to  be  kept  in  the  position  of  public  prayer-making  in  the 
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school.  The  leader  of  public  prayer  should  have  ability  in  the 
thing  wherein  he  undertakes  to  lead  as  much  so  as  if  he  were  at- 
tempting to  take  the  lead  in  anything  else.  A  public  prayer  so 
listless,  aimless,  purposless,  rambling  as  to  command  no  intelli- 
gent respect  cannot  command  and  control  the  assent  and  senti- 
ments of  other  minds  and  hearts,  and  is  indeed  a  spiritless,  hol- 
low pretense  at  heart  devotion.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  real  leadership  in  public  prayer  consists  in  either 
long  or  short  prayers,  or  in  well  worded  or  poorly  worded  pray- 
ers. The  secret  of  leadership  lies  rather  in  the  life  of  the  leader 
and  in  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  own  soul. 

The  Singing. — Another  aid  to  the  devotional  life  of  the  school 
is  in  the  singing.  Sometimes  the  song  service  gets  to  be  but  a 
mechanical  voice  exercise — entirely  devoid  of  any  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  choir  leader  has  a  fine  opportunity  of 
rendering  the  school  a  valuable  service  by  calling  attention  to 
the  religious  sentiment  in  the  song  about  to  be  sung,  and  by  try- 
ing to  get  all  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  worship  and  devotion  as 
they  sing.  This  is  to  put  new  life  into  the  singing  just  as  a 
spirit  of  devotion  puts  life  and  leadership  into  the  public  prayer. 
Real  devotional  singing  infuses  the  devotional  spirit  into  every- 
body present,  and  adds  a  richness  to  the  service  that  nothing 
else  can  give. 

Devotions  of  Individual  Members. — Every  soldier  in  Oliver 
Cromwell's  army  had  to  be  accustomed  to  read  his  Bible  and  to 
pray  daily.  This  devotional  requirement  for  a  soldier  engaged 
in  destroying  property  and  killing  his  fellow  man  is  unusual, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  its  being  counted  aga/nst  the  effi- 
ciency of  Cromwell's  army.  But  for  the  requirement  of  a  Sun- 
day-school to  be  as  strict  with  reference  to  the  devotional  life 
of  its  individual  members  would  not  seem  so  out  of  place.  The 
compelling  force,  however,  should  not  be  a  written  decree  of  the 
Sunday-school  officials  but  a  sort  of  spiritual  presence  acting' 
like  public  opinion,  constraining  each  member  to  habits  of  de- 
votion in  his  daily  life.  For  a  school  to  get  the  reputation 
that  every  member  is  expected  to  be  devout,  and  for  the  member- 
ship generally  to  live  that  sort  of  life,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
power  of  appeal  that  that  school  makes  upon  the  outsider.  With 
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the  standard  of  devotion  high  in  your  Sunday-school,  you  are 
not  likely  to  have  much  trouble  with  members  trying*  to  introduce 
into  entertainments  or  into  socials  objectionable  and  questiona- 
ble features.  Besides,  if  the  superintendent  sets  the  example 
high  for  personal  devotion  and  emphasizes  the  adoption  of  the 
same  high  standard  by  his  co-workers  and  members  of  the 
school  generally,  he  has  solved  half  the  problem  of  making 
every  part  and  department  of  his  school  successful,  lively  and 
enjoyable. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 


1.  What  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Sunday-school  ? 

2.  What  qualities  should  the  superintendent  have? 

3.  How  is  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  be  secured  ? 

4.  Why  should  reverence  on  the  part  of  all  be  insisted  on  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  public  prayer  in  its  relation  to  devotion  ? 

6.  How  may  the  singing-  aid  in  developing  the  devotional 
spirit  ?    What  is  to  be  done,  if  it  is  not  so  aiding-  ? 

7.  What  part  may  the  individual  members  contribute  to  the 
devotional  spirit  of  the  whole  school  and  what  sug-g-estions 
are  made  looking  to  that  end  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FIVE  LESSONS  ON  THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE. 

By  Rev.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 

Lesson     I.  The  Theme  of  the  Bible. 

Lesson   II.  The  Humanity  of  the  Bible. 

Lesson  III.  Events  and  the  Men. 

Lesson  IV.  The  Miracles  of  the  Bible. 

Lesson    V.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 


LESSON  I. 


THE  THEME  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

There  was  never  a  great  literature,  not  even  a  great  piece  of 
literature,  without  a  great  theme.  Writers  must  have  a  topic 
worthy  of  their  attempt  and  endeavor.  It  is  the  theme  always 
that  inspires  the  thinker.  The  weight  of  that  which  is  to  be  writ- 
ten about  must  lie  heavily  upon  the  writer.  Otherwise  he  writes 
words  without  worth  or  weight,  and  is  not  a  maker 'of  literature. 

Now  in  all  the  realm  of  thought,  no  writers  ever  had  as  noble 
and  as  weighty  a  theme  to  think  upon,  and  write  about,  as  did 
those  who  wrote  those  various  books  known  as  the  Bible.  No 
one  who  ever  read  one  book  of  the  Bible  can  have  any  doubt 
about  the  theme,  its  largeness,  its  fullness,  its  weight  and  worth. 
No  less  a  topic  than  man's  redemption  engages  the  Bible  wri- 
ters. Every  book  of  the  Bible,  well  nigh  every  chapter  is  preg- 
nant with  this  single  theme — the  redemption,  the  regeneration, 
the  salvation  of  mankind. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  treat  of  generation — of  how 
man  came  to  be.  The  third  chapter  teaches  of  degeneration — of 
how  man  came  to  sin — to  "fall."  All  the  other  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty  six  chapters  teach  of  regeneration — of  how  man  may 
be  brought  from  sin;  of  how  he  may  be  brought  to  stand  upright 
before  God. 

We  have  some  where  seen  it  questioned  as  to  whether  man  had 
a  "fall"  in  the  early  beginning.  It  is  not  within  our  province 
here  to  discuss  the  validity,  or  invalidity,  of  the  "fall."  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  realize  that  man  is  down,  has  a  disposition 
and  a  fondness  for  going  down,  and  staying  down.  The  Bible 
finds  man  down,  as  does  our  common  experience  and  observa- 
tion, and  undertakes  to  show  man  how  he  may  rise. 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  Book — Regeneration — man's  attempt 
to  rise  above  all  that  pollutes  him  and  pulls  him  down.  And 
this  theme  is  as  varied,  as  kaleidoscopic,  as  many  sided,  as  is 
human  nature,  human  weakness,  human  endeavor.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  theme  there  is  ample  room  for  a  masterful  law- 
giver, for  able  executives,  for  far-sighted  and  deep-visioned 
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prophets,  for  poets,  preachers,  philosophers,  for  sociologists, 
scientists  and  seers,  for  historians,  teachers,  biographers — for 
any  and  for  all  the  strong  who  can  speak  a  word,  utter  a  thought? 
lend  a  hand  to  help  man  up.  Than  this  we  aver  that  men  never 
chose  a  higher  and  a  more  noble  theme. 

Other  writers  have  deemed  it  ample  and  sufficient  to  treat  of 
the  rise  of  a  race,  the  beginning  of  a  nation,  the  history  of  a 
people,  the  downfall  of  an  empire.  Not  so  of  those  who  wrote 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  These  dare  write  of  the  beginning  of 
mankind,  the  downfall  of  human  nature,  and  the  struggle  of  all 
men  everywhere  against  passion,  lust,  greed,  that  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  of  man  may  have  dominion  over  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh  of  man. 

Homer  is  a  household  name  wherever  polite  literature  finds  a 
reader  or  discovers  a  devotee.  Yet  Homer  contents  himself  with 
a  fragment  of  a  people  of  one  tongue  only,  of  their  struggles, 
triumphs,  conquests.  The  great  Greek  epic  writer  peopled  his 
brain,  and  his  written  page,  with  a  few  strong  men  who  were  a 
law  unto  themselves,  and  had  power  to  do  and  to  undo  accord- 
ing to  their  own  caprice.  And  yet  Homer's  literature  is  ac- 
counted great  because  of  the  noble  theme  that  engaged  his 
thought. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  works  and  writings  of  Moses 
who  took  an  aggregation  of  slaves,  made  them  a  nation  of  giants 
and  created  for  them  laws  and  statutes  such  as  all  men  every 
where  may  well  be  governed  by,  and  which  thousands  of  years 
of  enlightenment  and  scholarship  have  not  been  able  to  improve 
upon? 

Vergil  is  read  in  the  schools,  and  well  classed  among  the 
classics,  because  he  invoked  the  powers  of  his  great  mind,  and 
summoned  with  ingenious  skill  the  might  of  the  muses,  to  sing 
of  a  valiant  prince  who  driven  from  his  native  shore  and  shrines, 
sailed  out  upon  troubled  seas  to  seek  a  more  congenial  clime 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  another  and  stronger  State.  Every 
student  is  charmed  with  the  Roman  writer  and  singer  because  of 
his  exalted  and  noble  theme,  and  the  lofty  manner  in  which  he 
treats  it.    What  shall  we  say  of  the  works  and  writings  of  a  man 
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who,  chosen  and  called  from  minding  his  father's  flocks,  went 
forth  to  found  a  royal  line  from  whose  hands  the  sceptre  of  em- 
pire should  never  pass,  who  himself  should  be  called  the  father 
of  our  Lord,  whose  heavens  for  charm  and  beauty  have  never 
since  been  equalled  and  whose  songs  and  sentiments  have 
through  thousands  of  years  carried  courage  to  the  despondent, 
strength  to  the  weak  and  hope  to  the  dying  of  all  tongues  and 
people  and  persuasions,  even  of  the  man  who  so  lived  and  la- 
bored and  wrought  that  it  should  be  said  truly  in  sacred  Writ, 
"Here  is  a  man  after  God's  own  heart."  If  Virgil  had  a  noble 
theme,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  theme  that  engaged  the  thought 
and  song  of  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  even  of  Jesse's  son. 
And  here  are  Samuel  and  Solomon,  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  Job  and 
Jeremiah,  Hosea  and  Haggai,  Amos  and  Obediah,  Micah  and 
Malachi,  a  whole  host  of  names  who  chose,  by  the  calling  and 
grace  of  God,  to  give  their  time  and  mighty  talent  to  teaching 
men  the  one  grand  theme  of  all  time,  and  of  all  tongues,  the  res- 
toration of  man  to  his  ancient  prestige  and  prerogative  with  his 
creator.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul  and  the  apostles 
chose  the  same  grand  theme,  that  theme  thinking  upon  which 
brings  man  back  from  a  low  to  a  high  estate,  from  a  lost  condi- 
tion to  an  exalted  one  before  God  and  before  his  fellow  man. 

To  restore  man  back  to  his  God,  spotless,  blameless,  conquer- 
ing in  life,  and  victorious  in  death,  that  is  a  theme  worthy  of 
'  'the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, ' '  worthy  of  a  coterie  of  un- 
surpassed writers,  and  worthy  of  our  closest  consideration  and 
very  deepest  study. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  L 


1.  What  is  always  necessary  to  literature? 

2.  What  is  the  Bible's  theme? 

3.  What  Bible  chapters  treat  of  generation  ?    What  of  degen- 

eration ?    What  of  regeneration  ? 

4.  How  does  the  Bible  find  man  and  what  does  it  undertake  to 

do  for  him  ? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  themes  treated  by  other  writers  than 

those  of  the  Bible  ? 

6.  Compare  Homer  with  Moses. 

7.  Compare  Virgil  and  David. 
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LESSON  II. 


THE  HUMANITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Because  the  Bible  is  an  inspired  book,  many  get  the  idea  that 
it  has  little  human  interest.  In  some  stiff  and  formal  fashion  it 
seems  a  Book  apart  from  other  books.  It  has  to  do  with  eterni- 
ty, and  the  great  beyond.  For  time  and  sense,  and  for  purely 
practical  purposes,  many  argue,  the  Bible  has  little  real  worth. 

Such  reasoning-  does  violence  both  to  truth,  and  to  the  most 
thoroughly  human  book  ever  written.  There  is  no  other  book 
that  touches  life  at  so  many  points,  and  reveals  human  charac- 
ter and  experience  in  so  many  directions,  as  the  various  collec- 
tion of  books  brought  together  in  one  volume,  and  called  the 
Bible.  The  only  claim,  in  fact,  that  the  Bible  has  to  being  a 
divinely  inspired  Book  is  that  it  contains,  in  extraordinary  de- 
gree, so  much  that  deals  with  human  nature,  both  in  its  strength 
and  in  its  weakness.  In  the  Bible  you  will  see  men  at  their  best, 
and  men  at  their  worst;  all  of  them,  however,  living,  breathing, 
active  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  Bible  is  certainly  not  a 
bloodless  book.    It  is  a  book  of  real  character  in  real  life. 

But  possibly,  that  which  has  done  more  than  any  single  thing* 
to  detract  from  a  running,  "racey"  interest  in  the  Bible,  is  the  di- 
vision of  the  books  into  chapters,  and  worse  than  this  even,  the 
division  of  the  chapters,  nay  verily  the  paragraphs,  into 
"verses."  "One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  ever  befell  the 
English  Bible, "  says  Professor  Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  "was 
its  division  into  chapters  and  verses."  Of  course  the  divisions 
were  made  for  the  sake  of  convenience  both  to  memory,  and  for 
reference.  It  is  said  that  Robert  Stephens  performed  this  task 
while  on  a  horseback  ride  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  would  well  wish  that  Stephen's  active  mind  could 
have  been  better  employed.  We  are  tempted  to  designate  the 
performance  as  a  rather  cruel  experiment  in  vivisection.  Live 
thoughts,  vivid  actions,  spirited  movements  suffered  the  inser- 
tion of  the  knife  and  had  the  blood  let  from  them.  Few  people, 
save  those  who  have  to,  delight  in  anatomy  and  revel  in  dissec- 
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tion.  With  a  cruel  and  incisive  blade  Robert  Stephens  cut  right 
and  left.    It  was  a  pitiless  performance. 

This  resulted.  While  it  made  many  verses  easy  to  read,  and 
quick  to  remember  and  convenient  to  refer  to,  it  made  one  think 
of  the  Bible  as  a  disjointed,  or  rather,  a  many  jointed  book. 
While  furnishing  the  mind  with  easy  quotations  and  ready  texts, 
it  has  left  the  reader  feeling  that  there  is  little  continuity,  little 
volume,  little  finish  to  the  idea  treated  or  the  thought  presented. 
Quoting  again  Professor  Work,  "Vie  do  not  deny  the  value  of 
these  detached  portions,  nor  the  protection  afforded  by  knowing 
them;  but  we  insist  that  it  is  scant  justice  to  the  Word  of  God  to 
think  that  it  is  best  known  in  this  way.  It  is  to  present  to  the 
mind  the  thin  edge  of  Scripture,  and  to  lose  the  effect  of  mass. 
It  is  like  starting  an  army  to  march  by  ones  and  twos  and  threes, 
instead  of  by  companies,  regiments  and  brigades." 

One  learns  these  easy  texts  and  quotes  them  glibly  as  if  they 
were  all,  or  even  the  best  of  Scripture.  They  are  taken  from 
their  place  and  bearing  and  while  they  seem  to  throb  and  beat 
with  vigorous  energy,  it  is  the  feverish  fluttering  of  the  heart  re- 
moved from  its  native  and  vital  functions,  through  which  func- 
tions its  own  life  is  expressed  and  has  meaning.  To  dissect,  and 
lodge  in  the  mind,  easy  texts  of  Scripture,  is  indeed  to  see  the 
"heart  of  the  Book,"  but  it  is  certainly  not  to  feel  the  warmth 
and  the  glow  of  a  heart  that  beats  with  life  and  activity. 

Canon  Farrar  in  his  Messages  of  the  Book  speaks  thus  of  iso- 
lated texts.  "The  misuse  of  isolated  texts  has  ever  been  the  curse 
of  Christian  truth,  the  glory  of  narrow  intellects,  and  the  cause 
of  the*  worst  errors  of  the  worst  days  of  the  corrupted  church. 
Tyranny  has  engraved  texts  upon  her  sword;  oppression  has 
carved  texts  upon  her  fetters;  cruelty  has  tied  texts  around  her 
faggots;  ignorance  has  set  knowledge  at  defiance  with  texts  wo- 
ven upon  her  flag;  intemperance  has  been  defended  out  of  Timo- 
thy, and  slavery  has  made  a  stronghold  out  of  Philemon.  Sa- 
tan, as  we  know,  can  quote  texts  for  his  purpose.  They  were 
quoted  by  the  Pharisees,  not  once  or  twice  only,  against  our 
Lord  himself;  and  when  St.  Paul  fought  the  great  battle  of 
Christian  freedom,  he  was  anathematized  with  a  whole  Penta- 
teuch of  opposing  texts." 
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This  division,  this  isolation,  this  anatomy,  has  served  to  help 
fix  in  the  popular  mind  the  thought  that  the  Bible  stands  apart 
from  other  books,  and  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  as  a  book 
amongst  books.  We  have,  through  this  agency,  raised  it  to  the 
skies,  and  view  it  there  as  so  many  beautiful,  glittering  stars  in 
the  heavenly  firmament.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Bible  is  a 
book  of  deep  and  intense  human  interest.  It  is  neither  abstract 
nor  obstruse.  It  deals  with  human  life  in  the  making  and  in  the 
living.  It  is  neither  a  book  of  theory,  speculation  or  definition. 
It  is  a  readable  book  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest. 

If  you  wish  theory,  speculation  or  definition  of  abstract  themes 
— patience,  hope,  faith,  love,  law,  virtue — you  will  search  the 
Scriptures  in  vain  to  find  them.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  did, 
on  one  occasion  set  forth  to  define  faith,  but  ere  he  had  gone  one 
pace  he  was  dissatisfied,  seemingly,  with  his  own  undertaking, 
and  then  proceeds  to  go  with  you  a  whole  long  journey  to  show 
what  faithful  men  had  done,  could  do,  were  doing.  The  Bible 
does  not  define,  nor  discuss,  patience.  It  lets  you  see  Job  and 
feel  the  hand  of  patience  laying  itself  upon  you.  The  Bible  does 
not  discourse  on  hope;  it  lets  you  live  with  a  people  struggling 
from  the  wilderness  of  despair  with  firm  and  steady  step  to  "The 
land  of  Promise. "  If  you  ask  the  Bible  to  teach  you  faith,  it 
shows  you  Abraham;  if  you  would  know  love,  look  at  Christ;  if 
you  would  understand  law,  study  Moses;  if  you  would  see  and 
realize  virtue — strength  under  trial,  endurance  under  hardship — 
read  Paul. 

A  book  of  human  interest — this  Bible  of  ours.  The  reason  we 
know  the  Bible  is  divine  is  first  of  all  because  it  is  so  intensely 
human. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 


1.  Why  do  many  get  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  little 

human  interest? 

2.  Why  is  this  a  mistaken  notion  ? 

3.  What  is  the  Bible's  only  claim  to  being-  a  divine  book  ? 

4.  What  has  done  more  than  anything-  else  to  bring  about  lack 

of  interest  in  the  Bible  ? 

5.  What  does  Prof.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work  say  about  the  di- 

vision of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses  ? 

6.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  vivisection  ? 

7.  What  does  Canon  Farrar  say  of  isolated  texts  ? 

8.  How  does  the  Bible  define  patience,  faith,   and  the  other 

Christian  graces  ? 

9.  How  do  we  know  the  Bible  is  divine  ? 
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LESSON  III. 


EVENTS  AND  THE  MEN. 

One  of  two  elements  must  be  present  in  every  piece  of  good 
literature,  stirring-  events,  great  characters — or  both.  There 
never  was  a  book  Avritten,  of  any  weight  or  worth,  that  did  not 
contain  one  of  these — a  great  event,  or  a  great  character. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Bible  contains  both  in  marked, 
and  most  extraordinary,  measure.  There  are  events,  stirring, 
powerful,  epoch  making,  such  as  will  be  found  in  no  other  book 
of  equal  length  and  scope;  and  as  for  men,  mighty,  majestic, 
monumental,  no  other  piece  of  literature  known,  can  show  so 
many  and  so  great. 

The  Bible  opens  with  an  event,  related  in  the  plainest  and  most 
artless  manner,  as  thrilling  and  entrancing  as  any  that  ever  en- 
gaged the  pen  and  imagination  of  the  most  romantic  and  fanciful. 

The  creation  and  the  peopling  of  a  world  is  told  of  in  a  sim- 
ple and  direct  manner  that  makes  the  reader  feel  that  in  some 
wise  he  himself  has  a  part  and  parcel  in  the  transaction  and  out- 
come of  that  great  event.  As  the  movement  progresses  it  gath- 
ers volume  and  momentum.  A  world  is  not  only  created  and 
peopled,  it  is  overwhelmed,  first  with  a  flood  of  wickedness,  then 
with  a  flood  of  waters.  In  a  marvelous  manner  a  remnant  is 
spared,  a  new  creation  begins,  another  and  a  better  race  of  men 
spring  up,  and  while  life  has  lost  in  quantity,  it  has  gained, 
immeasurably,  in  quality.  Length  of  days  gives  way  to 
strength  of  character,  and  instead  of  a  sluggish  life  that  draws 
itself  out  to  nine  hundred  years  and  more,  you  have  lives  that 
crowd  and  pack  mighty  events  into  a  brief  span.  Heroes,  men 
of  valor,  stalwart,  strong,  mighty,  begin  to  appear.  Not  only 
heroes,  but  a  nation  begins  to  be  born — a  nation  of  men  whose 
traits,  characteristics,  marks  of  blood  and  kinship  were  to  bind 
them  together  as  a  distinct  people  among  the  children  of  men  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  generations,  even  indeed  when  they 
should  be  a  people  without  a  country,  wanderers  and  inhabitants 
of  all  the  earth. 
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In  all  history,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern,  there  is  noth- 
ing1 stranger,  nothing  more  fanciful  and  fascinating,  nothing 
more  thrilling  and  intensely  interesting  than  the  beginning,  the 
rise,  the  power,  the  influence  and  the  wandering — of  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  Israelitish  people.  From  the  promise  to  Abraham 
whose  "seeds  should  be  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  even  with- 
out number,"  down  to  the  moment  when,  maddened  and  furious, 
they  drove  Paul,  the  missionary  to  the  Gentiles,  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome  that  they  might  be  left  alone  in  the  thraldom  of  their 
Pharisaical  philosophy,  during  all  this  period  of  possibly  two 
thousand  years  or  more,  this  people  afford  the  reading  world  a 
spectacle  of  strength  and  weakness,  superb  triumphs  mingled 
with  all  the  frailties  common  to  man  such  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  literature  any  where,  whether  it  be  of  fiction,  ro- 
mance, tradition,  legend  or  authentic  record.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  the  Jewish  people,  this  at  least  is  true,  in  their 
origin,  growth,  power  and  decline  as  a  nation,  there  is  no  other 
record  or  history  to  parallel  or  compare  with  theirs.  From 
Egyptian  bondage  to  Solomon's  glory,  there  is  a  span  of 
time  and  events  the  most  marked,  marvellous  and  thrilling  that 
pen  has  ever  portrayed,  or  literature  has  given  record  of.  And 
from  the  day  of  Solomon's  chief  glory  to  the  moment  when  Jeru- 
salem, torn  by  internal  strife,  and  decrepit  from  false  and  hol- 
low teaching,  was  ripe  for  pagan  invasion  and  Gentile  desecra- 
tion, there  move  a  motive  and  a  moral  through  the  events  and 
incidents  of  men  and  measures  such  as  no  literature,  other  than 
the  Bible  ever  arranged  to  paint  or  to  portray.  And  no  man 
can  read  those  pages  from  the  Songs  of  Solomon  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  not  be  thrilled  and  enchanted  by  the  magic  of 
the  movement  and  the  might  of  the  moral  every  where  apparent, 
every  where  majestic  and  momentary. 

Not  only  is  the  Bible  replete  with  stirring  events,  but  its  pages 
picture  real,  live,  active,  genuine  heroes.  A  critic  of  literature 
will  tell  you  that  any  book  is  pardonable  if  it  has  and  develops 
a  hero.  Now,  stripped  of  all  divine  halo  and  afflatus,  there 
are  more  real  hereos  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  than  in  any  other 
volume  written.  Not  only  heroes,  but  monumental  men  appear, 
men  who  make  history  and  wend  the  world  to  their  manner  of 
doing  things.  So  many  of  these  does  the  Bible  portray  that  one 
is  bewildered  when  the  category  begins  to  be  called  over. 
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But  if  all  others  were  ignored,  there  are  men  the  records  of 
whose  deeds  and  daring-  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  make  a 
book  immortal,  but,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  intensely  uplift- 
ing and  edifying  to  the  reader.  Take  the  lives  of  Moses,  David, 
Jesus  and  Paul  and  you  have  a  record  that  is  incomparable, 
achievements  that  are  without  parallel.  From  a  purely  human 
point  of  view  the  character  of  Moses  looms  up  as  the  largest, 
the  most  mighty  and  majestic  that  any  literature  anywhere  un- 
dertakes to  portray.  Reared  in  a  palace,  favored  and  counted 
of  kings  and  princes,  driven  in  early  manhood  to  tend  herds  and 
flocks,  coming  at  the  age  of  eighty  to  collect  an  aggregation  of 
slaves,  mould  them  into  a  nation  and  lead  them  to  a  land  of 
plenty  and  promise,  this  man  shows  a  stalwartness  of  manhood, 
a  strength  of  character  and  a  breadth  of  mental  and  moral 
grasp  not  manifest  elsewhere  in  the  deeds  of  any  mere  man.  If 
the  Bible  only  told  of  Moses,  if  the  people  and  events  of  the 
Bible,  only  brought  to  the  fore  one  such  man,  it  then  would  be 
worth  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  most  careful  reading. 

Not  as  stalwart  and  majestic  as  Moses,  but  as  interesting,  be- 
cause of  his  checkered  career,  wonderful  conquests  and  superb 
triumphs  is  the  life  of  David.  Here  is  a  man  mighty  in  war, 
towering  in  state-craft,  resourceful  in  adversity  and  incompara- 
ble in  the  use  of  harp  and  poetic  pen,  whose  life  and  deeds,  as 
well  as  words,  plans  and  poetry  will  be  read  as  long  as  achieve- 
ment in  war  or  in  peace  shall  have  any  interest  for  the  human 
family.  In  all  the  world  of  men  and  measures  there  has  never 
been  produced  poetry  surpassing  the  Psalms  that  David  wrote. 
And  this  master  poet  was  a  stern  warrior,  a  wise  counsellor,  a 
great  statesman.  In  numbering  the  world's  gTeatest  characters, 
David  ever  holds  high  rank.  And  then  the  greatest  of  all  world 
characters,  the  peerless  one,  the  miracle-worker,  the  Man  Won- 
derful, Jesus  the  Christ,  has  a  career  portrayed  in  the  Bible, 
with  which  career  and  portrayal  there  is  nothing  else  compara- 
ble among  men  and  books.  Trinitarian,  Unitarian,  Skeptic, 
Agnostic,  one  and  all  admit  that  Jesus  the  Christ  has  had,  and  is 
having,  more  influence  on  the  lives,  characters  and  conduct  of 
men  than  any  other  character  that  history  makes  record  of. 
Jesus  is  the  character,  the  centre  of  the  certre,  the  Hero  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Bible.  It  were  worth  reading  a  thousand  volumes 
to  find  and  learn  of  a  Man  like  this. 
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The  fourth  in  number  of  these  great  characters  is  Paul.  Here 
is  a  man  of  tact,  skill,  mental  and  moral  acumen,  adaptable, 
diplomatic,  able  to  cope  with  kings  and  outwit  statesmen.  You 
hardly  know  which  most  to  admire  in  the  man,  the  persuasive 
eloquence  with  which  he  bends  the  multitudes  at  his  will,  or  the 
searching"  and  subtle  philosophy  with  which  he  controverts  error 
and  establishes  truth.  Paul  is  a  genius,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  this  Book  of  heroes,  this  Book  of 
books,  the  Bible. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 


1.  What  is  necessary  to  every  piece  of  literature? 

2.  How  does  the  Bible  meet  these  requirements? 

3.  With  what  event  does  the  Bible  open? 

4.  What  events  follow  this  in  swift  succession? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  Jewish  nation? 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bible? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Moses? 

8.  What  is  said  of  David? 

9.  What  is  said  of  Jesus? 

10.  What  is  said  of  Paul? 
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LESSON  IV. 


THE  MIRACLES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  book;  it  is  itself  the  most  miracu- 
lous book  that  we  know  anything-  about.  Its  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary power  over  the  lives  of  men,  the  influence  it  has  in 
leading  so  many  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  being  and  of 
activity,  prove  beyond  question  its  right  to  be  called  miraculous. 

And  yet  it  is  not  a  book  of  very  many  miracles.  Because  the 
book  is  itself  marvelous  and  wonderful,  one  who  has  not  looked 
into  the  matter  might  decide  that,  to  find  a  miracle,  one  had  only 
to  open  the  Bible  at  random.  How  far  from  real  fact  this  is  will 
appear  when  it  is  noted  that  there  are  in  all  sixty-six  books  in 
the  Bible;  but  only  sixteen  of  these  books  have  any  recorded 
miracles,  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Bible  contain  no  recorded  miracle. 

Moreover,  these  sixteen  books  of  the  Bible  that  do  contain  mi- 
racles are  not  themselves  filled,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  mi- 
racles, containing  as  they  do  about  an  average  of  six  miracles 
each.  There  are  not  over  one  hundred  miracles,  scarcely  that 
number,  recorded  in  the  whole  Bible.  It  cannot  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  men  and  women  read  the  Bible  simply  because  of  the 
miracles  it  contains.  The  Bible  would  be  the  most  wonderful 
book  ever  written,  and  people  would  read  it  and  reread  it,  even 
if  it  did  not  contain  a  miracle.  One  is  safe  in  saying  this  be- 
cause the  miracles  that  are  recorded  serve  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  great  events  and  incidents  of  the  Bible  rather  than  to  serve 
as  mere  marvels  and  wonders  separate  and  apart  from  the  events 
and  incidents  themselves.  No  miracle  is  wrought  or  recorded, 
for  its  own  sake  or  to  call  attention  to  itself;  but  ever  and  al- 
ways to  call  attention  and  give  emphasis  to  something  more  and 
greater  than  itself. 

Nor  were  the  miracles  wrought  at  random,  but  ever  and  always 
for  a  very  definite  and  specific  purpose.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  hundred  miracles  of  the  Bible  have,  and  were  wrought 
to  teach  and  emphasize,  one  theme,  namely,  Redemption. 

This  will  appear  the  clearer  when  it  is  noted  that  three-fifths  of 
all  miracles  in  the  Bible  were  performed  by  three  persons  who 
were  engaged  directly  in  the  great  work  of  redemption.  Moses 
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was  the  first  to  organize  those  who  were  of  the  "household  of 
faith"  into  anything- like  a  "national  church."  To  this  great 
personage  is  ascribed  one-fourth  of  all  the  miracles.  Later, 
when  this  organization  had  fallen  into  aspostacy  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab,  Elijah  (and  his  immediate  successor,  Elisha)  brought 
back,  purified  and  spiritualized,  from  Baal  worship  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  this  national  church.  To  these  two  persons, 
mostly  to  Elijah,  the  more  important,  is  ascribed  another  fourth 
of  all  miracles.  And  then  in  due  time  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  consummate  what  had  been  begun  by  these  His  fore- 
runners in  the  great  work  of  Redemption.  To  Jesus  the  Christ 
is  ascribed  one-third  of  all  the  Bible's  miracles  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  four-fifths  of  the  miracles  were  wrought  by  three 
persons,  the  persons  being  those  who  were  engaged  first-hand  and 
directly  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming  man  and  bringing  him 
back  to  God. 

We  have  noted  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  theme  of 
the  Bible  is  Redemption,  bringing  man  back  to  God.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  truly  said  that  the  theme  of  the  Bible  is  identical 
with  the  theme  of  the  miracles. 

The  miracles  were  wrought,  each  and  all  of  them  to  give  em- 
phasis to  this  one  incomparable  and  sublime  theme,  the  noblest 
of  all  time  and  of  all  teaching,  the  Redemption  of  man. 

Why  then  was  any  miracle  wrought;  to  enforce  and  give  em- 
phasis to  the  great  theme  of  Redemption. 

Why  are  there  not  more  miracles?  God  is  never  prodigal  of 
His  greatest  gifts  and  mightiest  manifestations  There  is  just 
one  Abraham,  one  Moses,  one  Solomon,  one  David,  one  Samp- 
son, one  Peter,  one  Paul.  These  tower  above  others  in  majesty 
as  the  great  peaks  tower  above  and  overshadow  the  smaller 
ranges.  There  are  great  men  in  all  ages;  but  some  are  supreme 
in  intellect,  heart,  soul.  God's  manifestations  are  all  great; 
His  gifts  holy  and  divine.  But  there  are  special  manifesta- 
tions, special  and  great  gifts.  The  laws  of  nature  are  wonder- 
ful. But  when  a  power  overcomes  nature,  as  it  were,  goes  be- 
yond it,  interferes  with  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  and  ordi- 
nary, then  there  is  miracle. 

The  fewness  of  them  by  no  means  argues  against  their  reality 
or  their  force. 

A  miracle  wrought  a  thousand,  five  thousand,  years  ago  re- 
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mains  in  force  for  all  time.  That  which  it  emphasizes  abides 
for  all  time.  The  miracles  carry  their  teachings  with  them  to 
all  .generations.  And  with  all  their  force  they  "come  to  us  to-day 
as  when  first  wrought. 

The  miracles  do  but  give  new  and  added  force  to  the  great  and 
good  things  God  has  done  and  is  doing  for  us.  As  such  they 
are  profitable  for  study,  thought  and  meditation. 

Note:  Let  each  teacher  and  each  pupil  take  his  Concordance 
and  from  it  locate  the  miracles  of  this  Bible.  It  is  thought  that 
this  process  will  the  better  fasten  them  in  the  mind  of  each  one 
than  a  mere  catalogue  of  them  in  the  body  of  this  lesson. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 

1.  What  proves  the  Bible  a  miraculous  book? 

2.  How  many  books  of  the  Bible   are  without  miracles? 

Which  are  they? 

3.  How  many  books  of  the  Bible  contain  miracles?  Which 

are  they? 

4.  How  many  miracles  are  there  in  the  Bible? 

5.  Why  do  miracles  occur  at  all  in  the  Bible? 

6.  What  is  the  theme  of  all  the  miracles? 

7.  What  per  cent,  of  the  miracles  are  wrought  by  three  men? 

8.  Who  are  these  men?    What  per  cent,  did  each  work?  Who 

wrought  the  others? 

9.  What  were  they  directly  concerned  in? 

10.  Why  are  there  not  more  miracles  in  the  Bible? 

11.  Define  miracle. 

12.  Why  is  it  profitable  to  study  the  miracles? 
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LESSON  V. 
THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  who  will  deny  that  the  Bible  is  an  in- 
spired book.  This  is  not  anywhere,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  contention  is  along  another  line, 
namely,  that  while  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  inspired,  other 
great  writers  were  also,  Homer,  Vergil,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Tennyson,  Longfellow  and  the  rest;  and  that  the  inspiration  of 
these  does  not  differ  in  kind,  only  in  degree,  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  And  this  contention  is  made  by  rationalists 
and  others  not  to  increase  the  world's  estimate  of  the  Bible,  but 
to  put  it  on  a  level  with  other  books,  and  so  detract  from  its 
weight,  worth  and  authority. 

The  contention  herein  set  forth  is  that  the  Bible  differs  from 
other  books,  in  the  matter  of  its  inspiration,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  Any  and  every  truly  great  writer  is  inspired,  to  a 
decree.  His  thought,  or  theme,  his  plan,  pursuit  or  purpose, 
inspire  in  a  measure,  and  lead  or  drive  to  large  and  lofty  ex- 
pressions All  poets,  certainly  of  the  nobler  and  better  class, 
are  inspired  to  a  degree.  Their  sublime  songs  and  sentiments 
show  that  they  live  among  the  high  ranges  of  thought,  or  emo- 
tion, and  that  they  lift  their  heads  to  the  stars.  Such  writers 
are  not  only  inspired,  to  a  degree  themselves,  and  often  express 
immortal  sentiments,  but  they  inspire  others,  and  lead  many  to 
see  and  realize  the  sweetest  and  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart.  And  yet,  this  is  only  human,  and  though  the  sentiments 
are  heavenly  they  are  inspired  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  a  high- 
er sort  of  inspiration  than  this,  and  one  that  differs  in  kind  as 
the  sun  and  the  stars  differ  in  brilliancy  and  in  power  from  the 
poor  torches  that  men  carry  in  their  hands  on  a  dark  nights,  or 
the  candles  that  flicker  in  the  poorly  lighted  chamber,  This 
higher  inspiration,  this  highest  and  holiest  inspiration  had  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Books  that  make  up  the  Bible.  This  is 
divine  inspiration.  This  is  inspiration  that  the  divine  One  gave 
to  those  who  were  the  chosen  according  to  His  will  to  write  of 
themes  that  pertain  to  men's  salvation  and  God's  infinite  and 
abiding  interest  therein.    There  is  no  accounting  for  the  weight 
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and  worth  and  wonders  of  the  Book  on  any  other  hypothesis 
than  this. 

Men  have  studied  literature  and  logic  and  law  for  thousands 
of  years  since  the  days  of  Moses;  and  yet  in  no  book  since  his 
day  will  you  find  law  expounded  with  more  logical  force,  nor  in 
more  beautiful  and  striking  literary  finish  than  in  the  writings 
of  Moses.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  say  that  any  other  than  a  divinely 
inspired  mind  could  have  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  human  con- 
duct and  deportment  as  did  Moses  in  laying  down  the  law  not 
only  for  a  nation  in  the  making,  but  for  all  nations  that  ever 
would  be  made.  Exodus,  and  Leviticus  contain  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  conduct  among  men  that  have  not  been  improved  up- 
on by  the  study,  thought  and  research  of  four  thousand  years. 

Moses,  the  law-giver,  towers  above  the  ordinary  law-makers 
of  our  human  kind  as  the  sun  towers  above  the  lesser  lights  in 
splendor  and  in  brilliancy. 

It  is  claimed  by  critics  that  Job  is  the  most  ancient  of  biblical 
writers,  possibly  the  pentateuch  excepted.  If  this  be  true  on 
what  grounds,  other  than  that  of  being  divinely  inspired,  can  it 
be  accounted  for  that  here,  far,  far  back  into  the  years  of  anti- 
quity, we  find  a  writer  whose  literary  style  as  well  as  philosoph- 
ic insight  into  human  nature  have  not  been  equalled,  much  less 
improved  upon,  in  all  these  thousands  of  years,  elsewhere  than 
on  other  divinely  inspired  pages  For  a  treatise  on  persistency 
of  purpose  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  of  pain  and  of 
patience,  no  writer  in  any  age  or  tongue  has  equalled  Job. 

The  argument  is  no  less  convincing  in  the  case  of  David,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel.  Here  was  a  mere  ruddy  lad  minding  his 
father's  flocks.  He  is  called  from  service  in  the  fields  to  ruler- 
ship  of  a  people.  It  is  a  time  of  busy,  careless  activity  on  the 
battle  field,  and  in  the  halls  of  state.  By  his  strong  arm  and 
martial  skill  he  takes  an  unorganized,  struggling  mass  of  hu- 
manity, moulds  and  fashions  them  into  strong  armies  and  fights 
some  of  the  most  notable  battles  in  history.  Now  this  man 
busied,  as  few  men  have  been,  with  making  and  governing  a 
mighty  empire,  turns  aside  to  write  hymns  and  songs  and  psalms 
the  like  of  which,  both  in  poetical  finish  and  sublimity  of  senti- 
ment, the  world  has  not  seen  elsewhere.  Many  writers  have 
patterned  after  and  tried  to  follow  the  lead  of  David  the  psalm- 
ist, but  none  have  ever  reached  him,  or  can  be  compared  to  him. 
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There  is  no  accounting'  for  this  save  that  the  divine  one  spoke 
through  David  in  a  most  marked  and  measured  manner. 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  wrote  of  events  that  were 
to  come,  many  hundred  of  years  prior  to  their  coming;  but  to  this 
day  men  have  not  found  wherein  Elijah  and  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
and  their  co-laborers  in  the  prophetic  field,  varied  once,  or  miss- 
ed the  mark,  by  never  so  small  a  degree,  in  portraying  the 
truths  of  a  far  off  future  as  if  those  truths  were  being  related  at  the 
time  of  their  enactment.  As  one  reads  these  prophets  now  one's 
soul  is  constrained  to  cry  out  in  wonder  and  in  admiration,  say, 
surely  this  is  none  other  than  the  voice  of  our  God  and  the  mes- 
sage of  His  majesty. 

That  the  New  Testament  writers  were  inspired,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  Old,  is  a  fact  that  none  will  dispute.  Matthew,  the 
publican,  chosen  and  taken  from  the  rceipt  of  custom,  stopped 
from  his  task  of  collecting  taxes,  is  given  the  privilege  and  the 
purpose  of  writing  the  life  of  the  Christ,  the  parallel  of  which  in 
proving  that  this  is  the  Messiah  of  God  even  from  a  human 
point  of  view  has  not  been  equalled.  And  then  followed  three 
other  sketches  of  the  Christ,  compact,  condensed,  comprehen- 
sive, from  which  four  sketches  the  world  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christ  such  as  it  has  of  no  other  man  that  ever  lived.  That  is 
inspiration.  The  divinely  inspired  alone  could  have  completed 
such  a  task,  to  such  purpose,  in  so  brief  a  compass. 

The  Acts  and  Epistles  and  the  Revelation  which  follow  are 
nothing  short  of  "letters  from  heaven  bearing  the  seal  and  sig- 
net of  the  divine  hand. ' '  No  letters  ever  written  have  carried  so 
much  comfort,  cheer,  hope  and  happiness  to  as  many  men  and 
women  in  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  and  classes  as  these. 

This  argument  does  not  lift  the  Bible  out  of  reach  of  human 
beings,  nor  remove  it  from  the  field  of  human  touch,  affairs  and 
experience.  One  great  reason  why  we  know  of  a  truth  that  the 
Bible  is  a  divinely  inspired  book  is  because  it  touches  human 
nature  at  so  many  points  and  deals  with  human  want,  needs, 
conditions,  hopes  and  aspirations  in  such  complete  and  compre- 
hensive fashion.  None  but  a  divinely  inspired  book  could  pene- 
trate to  such  infinite  depth  all  sides  of  human  nature. 

The  power  and  province  and  purpose  of  its  inspiration  may  be 
briefly  summarized  in  that  the  Bible  reveals,  as  no  other  book 
or  books  ever  have  revealed,  three  things: 
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1st.    It  reveals  man  to  himself  as  no  other  book  ever  has. 

2nd.  It  reveals  God  to  man  in  a  manner  that  no  other  book 
has  ever  attempted  or  is  likely  ever  to  attain  to,  and, 

3rd.  It  reveals  to  man  what  he  may  become,  through  certain 
plans,  purposes  and  pursuits,  as  no  other  treatise  has  ever  es- 
sayed to  do.  It  shows  us,  in  most  vivid  fashion,  the  noblest 
type  of  man  ever  pointed  out,  and  by  reading  its  sacred  pages  it 
inspires  us  with  the  belief  that  we  may  become  like  Him,  by  the 
power  of  His  grace  and  His  favor. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  V. 

1.  What  contention  is  there  in  regard  to  inspired  writers? 

2.  Why  do  rationalists  so  contend? 

3.  What  contention  is  set  forth  in  this  lesson  respecting  the 
Bible's  inspiration? 

4.  How  does  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  differ  from  that  of  a 
great  poet? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  inspiration  of  Moses? 

6.  What  is  said  of  Job? 

7.  What  is  said  of  David? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  prophets  of  the  Scriptures? 

9.  What  is  said  of  Matthew  and  the  other  three  Gospels? 

10.  What  is  said  of  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation? 

11.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Bible  is  divinely  inspired? 

12.  Under  what  three  heads  may  we  briefly  summarize  the  rea- 
sons for  the  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible? 


CHAPTER  V. 


EIGHT  LESSONS  ON  BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE. 
By  Rev.  J.  U.  Newman,  Ph.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  D.  D. 

Lesson  I.  God,  the  Author. 

Lesson  II.  Christ,  The  Founder. 

Lesson  III.  The  Spirit,  The  Revealer. 

Lesson  IV.  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom. 

Lesson  V.  Man. 

Lesson  VI.  Sin. 

Lesson  VII.  Christian  Citizenship. 

Lesson  VIII.  The  Coming  of  the  King. 


LESSON  I. 


GOD— THE  AUTHOR. 


I.  Introduction. — These  lessons  are  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  those  of  Christ.  While  all  the 
essential  attributes  or  perfections  of  God  are  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  its  theology  is  partial,  progressive,  finding-  its  full 
meaning  in  the  perfected  revelation  of  Christ.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  progressive  revelation  of  God's  character  and  pur- 
pose. The  New  Testament  expresses  this  in  conduct,  giving  us 
in  Christ's  life  an  example  of  what  our  character  and  conduct 
should  be. 

II.  AN  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY:— 


A.    In  Himself  (Attributes  Implied). 
I.    In  Being  (Spirit). 

(a)  Self-existent  Isa.  31,  4;   Jno.  5,  26. 

1.  Infinite   (space,  time,  degree)  Eph.  1,  23;    Heb.  13,8. 

2.  Eternal,  Gen.  21,  23;  Ps.  90:2-4. 

(b)  Necessary. 

1.  Unchangeable,  Jas.  1,17;  Heb.  6:17-18. 

2.  Simple  (Unity),   Deut.  4,23;    Mark  12,29. 

3.  Personal,  Gen.  1,  2;  Jno.  4,  24. 

II.  In  Intelligence. 

(a)  Knowledge  (etc.) 

1.  Intuitive,  Acts  15,18. 

2.  Omniscient,  1  Jno.  3,20. 

(b)  Wisdom— Acts  15,18;  Heb.  4,13. 

III.  In  Will  (etc.) 

(a)  Power— Gen.  1,3;   Mt.  19,26. 

(b)  Truth— Deut.  32,4;   Psa.  86,15. 

(c)  Holiness— Jno.   17,11;  I  Pet.  1:15-16. 

(d)  Goodness — 

1.    Love  ^ 

Mercy  [Eph.  2,17;   I  Jno.  4:7-11. 


GOD. 


Grace 
Benevolence 
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(e)  Justice— I  Tim.  4,8. 

(f)  Faithfulness— II  Thes.  3,3;    II  Tim.  2,13. 
B.    In  His  Works 

I.  Creator 

(a)  Of  all  things— Gen.  1,1;    II  Kings  19,15. 

(b)  Mind  Caused  Matter— Gen.  1:1-2;    Eph.  1,2. 

II.  Preserver 

(a)  Of  all  things— Heb.  1,3;   Neh.  9,6. 

(b)  Kind. 

1.  General  Providence,  Mt.  6,30;   Mt.  10:29-30. 

2.  Special  Providence,  Mt.  5,48. 
III.  Governor 

(a)  Of  all  things,  Psa.  22,28. 

(b)  All  powerful,  Rev.  4,11. 

(c)  All  wise,  Jer.  10,12. 

(d)  Moral,  Rom.  8,28. 

The  Christian  Idea  of  God:—  "God  is  the  personal  Spirit,  per- 
fectly good,  who  in  holy  love  creates,  sustains,  and  orders  all." 
This  definition  gives, — 

(1)  The  Nature  of  God:   He  is  a  personal  Spirit. 

(2)  The  Character  of  God:   He  is  perfectly  good. 

(3)  The  Relation  of  God  to  all  existence:  He  creates,  sustains, 
and  orders  all. 

(4)  The  Motive  of  God  in  relation  to  all  other  existence:  "His 
motive  is  holy  love"  (Clarke). 

As  a  Spirit  God  thinks,  acts  and  wills.  God  is  a  Spirit  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
When  it  is  said  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  (Gen.  1,27) 
it  implies  intellectual  and  moral  likeness  and  not  physical 
(Luke  24,29),  or  visible  likeness  (I  Tim  1,17). 

As  Personal,  God  knows  himself  as  distinct  from  both  matter 
and  other  beings  and  has  the  power  of  directing  his  own  actions 
without  restraint  or  compulsion  except  from  his  own  nature. 

As  perfectly  good,  God  "possesses  every  excellence  that  can 
belong  to  a  personal  spirit,  unmixed  with  evil,  un weakened  by 
defect,  unsurpassed  in  degree."  "In  Christ  God  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  life  and  action  and  been  shown  as  the  good  God,  ex- 
cellent in  all  respects,  and  worthy  of  the  love  and  confidence  of 
all." 
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In  his  relation  to  all  that  exists  this  good  personal  Spirit  is 
the  creative,  sustaining-,  and  directing  force,  of  him.  and  through 
him  and  unto  him  are  all  things,    Rom  9,36. 

In  motive  this  good,  perfect,  all-powerful  Spirit  is  love,  with 
a  "boundless  impulse  to  impart  himself  and  all  good  to  other 
beings,  and  an  equally  boundless  desire  to  possess  other  beings 
as  his  own  in  Spiritual  fellowship.  Holy  love  is  a  combination 
of  perfect  goodness  and  immeasurable  self -giving."' 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

1.  Upon  what  are  these  lessons  based  ? 

2.  Contrast  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

3.  Define  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 

4.  What  four  things  does  this  definition  teach? 

5.  Discuss  God  as  a  Spirit;  as  a  personal  God;  as  perfectly 
good;  his  motive. 


LESSON  II. 


CHRIST— THE  FOUNDER. 
I.    AN  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

CHRIST. 

A.  Prophet. 

(a)  On  Earth. 

1.  In  person.  Mt.  5,17. 

2.  Through  the  church,  Eph.  4:11-12. 

3.  By  the  spirit,  I  Jno  2,20;  5,20. 

(b)  In  Heaven. 

1.  Guiding  and  Sustaining,  Rev.  7,17. 

2.  Enlightening,  Rev.  21,23. 

B.  Priest. 

(a)  Qualifications. 

1.  In  sympathy  with  man,  Heb  5:1-2. 

2.  Called  of  God,  Heb.  5:4,  5,  8,  9. 

3.  Has  access  to  God,  Heb.  1,3;  9:11-12. 

4.  Sacrificed  for  us,  Heb.  9,26;  10,12;    I  Jno  2,2. 
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(b)  Functions. 

1.  Mediates,  I  Tim.  2,5;  Heb  8,6. 

2.  Propitiates,  Eph.  5:25-27;  I  Jno.  2,2. 

3.  Intercedes,  Rom.  8,34;  Heb.  7,25. 
C.  King. 

(a)  Efficacy. 

1.  Propitiatory,  Rom.  3:25-26;  Heb.  2,17. 

2.  Redemptive,  I  Tim.  2,6;  I  Peter  1:18-19. 

3.  Spiritual,  John  18,36. 

4.  Universal,  Mt.  28,18;   Eph.  1:20-22. 

II.    THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  CHRIST: 

PROPHET.— The  prophet  is  one  who  speaks  for  God,  the 
Priest  acts  for  God;  the  King-  rules  for  God. 

There  are  three  qualifications  for  the  prophet;  a  message  from 
God,  ability  to  interpret  that  message,  and  authority  from  God 
to  deliver  the  message  to  man,  Christ  was  a  teacher  come  from 
God  to  communicate  the  divine  will.  The  word  which  ye  hear 
is  not  mine  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me. 

PRIEST. — As  Priest,  he  shows  us  how  to  "Draw  Near  to  the 
Law"  (Ex.  19,  22)  in  things  pertaining  to  God  that  sin  may  be 
removed  and  the  divine  likeness  regained. 

KING. — That  he  may  bring  many  sons  into  the  kingdom  pow- 
er is  given  him  over  the  material  and  spiritual  realms.  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth,  Mt.  28,18. 

III.   CHRIST— REDEEMER  OF  MAN. 

1.  Man  Cannot  Redeem  Himself. — The  divine  law  requires 
perfect  obedience.  Mt.  22,  37,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

Moral  depravity  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  and  unless  this  can 
be  removed  man  must  continue  sinful,  and  therefore  with  no 
hope  of  salvation.  Follow  after  holiness  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.   Heb.  12,  14. 

2.  Christ  His  Only  Hope. — God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  that  whosoever  believed  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  Jno.  3,  16.  If 
God  spared  not  his  own  son, how  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things?   Rom.  8,  32. 

In  the  Old  Testament  is  the  gradual  unfolding  of  God's  pur- 
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pose  to  redeem  man,  in  revelations  to  the  patriarchs,  Mo  saic 
symbolism  and  the  messages  of  the  prophets. 
IV.  Incarnation. 

In  this  we  have  Christ  the  divine  spirit — God  becoming  man. 
The  word  was  with  God  and  the  word  was  God  and  the  word  be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
Jno.  1:1-14. 

1.  Purpose — 

(a)  To  reveal  God. — Not  that  the  divine  becomes  human, 
but  that  it  was  so  united  to  the  human  as  to  bring  God  object- 
ively to  man.    Jno.  14,9. 

(b)  Reconciliation.  Through  faith  and  the  work  of  Christ 
which  by  his  life  and  sacrifice  so  reveals  God's  loving  heart  and 
yearning  for  friendship  with  man  that  the  prodigal  comes  to 
himself  and  returns  to  his  father's  home.  The  only  thing  that 
keeps  men  from  God  is  sin.  A  sense  of  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  and  receive  him  into  loving  fellowship  causes  him  to  for- 
sake his  sins  and  turn  to  God. 

(c)  Redemption  is  the  result  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 
Theoretically  it  consists  of  two  definite  acts:  Legal,  removal  of 
condemnation,  Rom.  8,  1;  Moral,  making  man  holy.  The 
former  Paul  calls  justification  explained  in  his  letter  to  the 
Romans.  The  latter  sanctification,  the  progressive  work  of 
the  indwelling  spirit.  In  repentance  a  man  turns  away  from 
sin.  In  regeneration  a  new  divine  life  is  planted  in  the  soul. 
The  indwelling  spirit  so  guards  against  sin  and  cultivates  all 
its  spiritual  qualities  and  possibilities  that  there  is  no  abnormal 
hindrance  from  within  to  the  soul's  growth  ingrace  and  effici  ncy 
in  service.  The  two  works  culminate  in  the  resurrection  when 
God  gives  the  perfected  spirit  a  spiritual  body  like  unto  his  own 
glorified  one.  Christ  is  the  author  of  both.  The  Holy  Spirit 
makes  them  effective  in  the  life  of  the  Christian. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 


1     Of  what  three  elements  does   the  Christian  idea  of  Christ 
consist? 

2.    Discuss  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King-. 
3  .    Show  how  Christ  is  our  Redeemer. 

4.  What  is  the  incarnation? 

5.  What  are  its  three  purposes? 


LESSON  III. 


THE  SPIRIT — THE  REVEALER. 


I.  AN  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

(a)  God.— 

1.  The  Universal  Spirit.  Psa.  139,7.  (Revealed 
in  mind  and  matter). 

2.  God  in  His  Universe.  Jer.  23:23-24. 

3.  The  Divine  Creator.  Gen.  1,1. 

(b)  Christ.— 

1.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Christ,  Luke,  1,35; 
4,18.  (Objective  Revelation  of  God,)  Isa. 
11,2. 

2.  God  among-  us.  Jno.  14,9. 

3     The  Divine  Redeemer.  Rev.  5,9. 

(c)  Holy  Spirit.— 

1.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Man.  I.  Cor.  3,16. 
(The  subjective  revelation  of  God.)  I.  Cor. 
2,10. 

2.  God  in  us. 

3.  The  Divine  Sanctifier.  I.  Cor.  6,  9;  Jno.  14,  17. 

II.  THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Trinity  is  not  a  biblical  word.  The  underlying-  scriptural  idea 
is  God  in  himself  as  seen  especially  in  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
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pensation,  God  expressed  in  human  life  as  seen  in  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels.  God  realized  in  human  experience,  Holy  Spirit 
as  seen  in  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  life  of  the  church. 

There  are  three  dispensations:  That  of  the  Father,  the  Sen, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  the  coming-  of  Christ  is  called  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Father.  During-  the  life  of  Christ,  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Son.  From  Pentecost,  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Not  that  the  work  of  each  was  limited  to  one  dispensa- 
tion, but  that  in  each  prominence  is  given  to  one  more  than  to 
another.    God  is  all  and  in  all. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  threefold  (Clarke):  (1)  The 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world,  convincing-  of  good  and 
evil;  right  and  wrong,  and  enabling  men  to  make  right  judg- 
ment in  moral  choices.  (2)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church,  teaching  those  spiritual  truths  which  the  unspiritual 
cannot  understand.  (I.  Cor.  2,  14),  and  leading  Christian  peo- 
ple toward  fuller  truth  and  perfect  character  in  fellowship  with 
Christ.  (3).  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual.  This  is 
the  divine  life  implanted  in  the  soul  when  it  is  born  into  the 
kingdom.  The  life  of  fellowship  with  Christ  as  he  lived  in  fel- 
lowship with  his  Father.  The  essential  to  his  life  and  teaching 
were  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

The  specific  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  then,  is  leading  humanity 
toward  higher  moral  ideas,  the  church  of  God  into  fellowship 
with  Christ  and  the  soul  to  perfect  love,  aided  by  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  this  perfect  revelation  of  love  and  truth. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 

1.  What  would  you  regard  as  a  good  definition  of  the  Trinity? 

2.  What  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  Trinity? 

3.  Name  the  three  dispensations.    Define  each. 

4.  What  is  the  three-fold  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

5.  What  is  said  to  be  the  specific  work  of  the  divine  Spirit? 
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LESSON  IV. 


NATURE  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

I.  AN  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

THE  KINGDOM—ITS  NATURE. 

A.  Spiritual. 

1.  Seen  in  temptation.  Mt.  4:1-11. 

2.  Tn  the  Beatitudes.  Mt  4:3-9. 

3.  In  kind  of  service.  Mt.  20:25-28. 

4.  In  Model  Prayer.  Mt.  6,10. 

5.  In  the  disappointment  of  His  followers.  Jno. 
6,15,26,27,66;    Acts  1:6-8. 

6    Law  of  Love.  Mt.  5:13-48;  22:36-40. 

B.  Growth. 

(a)  Hindrance. 

1.  Sin-condition  of  the  heart.  Mt.  13:19-22. 

2.  Evil  in  others.  Mt.  13:24-32. 

(b)  Slow.  Mt.  13:31-32. 

(c)  Mysterious.  Mk.  4:26-28. 

C.  Power.  Mt.  13:33-34. 

D.  Value. 

(a)  Hidden.  Mt.  13,44. 

(b)  Known.  Mt.  13:45-46. 

E.  Triumph.  Mt.  13:47-49;    I.  Cor.  15:24-25. 

F.  Extent. 

(a)  Universal.  Mt.  28,19;    Zech.  9,10. 

(b)  Everlasting.  Dan.  7:13-14;    Rev.  1:7-8. 

II.  THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Before  the  Jews  rose  ever  the  enlarging  vision  of  a  national, 
universal  kingdom.  Their  prophets  spiritualized  the  idea. 
When  Christ  came  he  found  them  waiting  for  the  "consolation  of 
Israel. "  Christ  taught  that  he  was  to  establish  this  Kingdom, 
whose  law  is  love,  whose  principles,  rightousness,  and  whose 
citizens  are  the  pure  in  heart,  the  word  of  God,  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom,  human  hearts,  the  soil  in  which  they  should  be  sown 
and  the  only  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom,  sin 
and  evil  environment.    For  this  reason  the  growth  would  be 
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slow.  Entering-  any  heart  or  society,  it  would  continue  its 
leavening  work  until  God's  rule  was  fully  established  in  the  heart 
and  his  reign  universal.  Its  truths  are  of  two  kinds — hidden 
treasures,  those  known  only  in  the  experience  of  God's  children 
and  those  easily  recognized  by  all  intelligent  beings.  All  who 
live  the  lives  of  implicit  trust  in  God  and  unselfish  service  to 
man  are  members  of  this  Kingdom.  The  church  is  the  visible, 
organized  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Into  it  during  the  life  on  earth 
are  gathered  many  unfit  for  the  Kingdom.  At  the  end  of  the 
world  the  good  shall  be  gathered  into  the  everlasting  Kingdom, 
and  the  bad  be  cast  out,  the  wicked  severed  from  among  the  just. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 

1.  What  is  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Kingdom? 

2.  For  what  were  the  Jews  looking  when  Christ  came? 

3.  What  did  he  teach  them? 

4.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  truths  of  the  Kingdom? 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  Kingdom? 

6.  What  shall  happen  at  the  end  of  the  world? 


LESSON  V. 


MAN. 

1   AN  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY:— 

MAN— HIS  NATURE. 

A.  Origin. 

(a)   Created  by  God.  Gen.  2,7;  Isa.  45,12. 

B.  Nature  Created. 

(a)  In  the  Image  of  God.  Gen.  1,26;  I.  Cor.  11,7. 

(b)  Body  and  Spirit.    Gen.  2,7;   Eccl.  12,7. 

(c)  Innocent,  Eccl.  7,29:    Eph.  4,24;  Col.  3,10. 

(d)  Moral. 

1.  Free.    Gen.  2,16;    I.  Pet.  2,16. 

2.  Responsible.    Gen.  2,17;    Rom.  2:13-15. 

(e)  To  have  dominion.    Gen.  1,26;  Psa.  8,6. 

C.  Purpose  of  His  Creation. 
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(a)  Fellowship. 

1.  With  God.    Rom.  8:18-17;    I.  Jno.  1,3. 

2.  With  one  another.    I.    Jno.  1,7. 

(b)  Revelation  of  God.    Psa.  8,2. 

(c)  Eternal  Life  with  God.  Jno.  5,24;  Phil.  3:20-21; 
Psa.  17,16. 

II.    THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  MAN. 

Man  consist  of  body  and  spirit.  The  elements  of  his  body  do 
not  differ  from  the  animal.  In  his  spirit  he  bears  the  image  and 
likeness  of  his  creator.  The  union  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
made  man  a  living-  soul,  the  natural  man.  Death  destroys  this 
natural  man,  separating-  body  and  spirit,  and  dissolving  the 
body  into  its  original  elements  and  freeing  the  spirit  from  physi- 
cal limitations.  The  entrance  of  the  spirit  into  this  bodily  tab- 
ernacle made  man  innocent,  moral  and  capable  of  dominion 
over  his  appetites  and  passions,  and  all  the  lower  creation. 
Neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  makes  the  animal  life 
ascendant. 

Through  the  purity  of  that  spirit  he  lives  in  joyous  and  inti- 
mate companionship  with  God  ever  growing  into  the  fullness  of 
the  stature  of  Christ,  and  through  man  the  excellence  of  the  glo- 
ry of  God  is  revealed  to  the  world,  and  he  himself  becomes  an 
heir  of  eternal  life. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  V. 

1.  What  is  the  Christian  idea  of  man? 

2.  Of  what  does  man  consist? 

3.  What  made  man  a  living  soul? 

4.  What  does  death  do  to  man? 

5.  What  did  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit  into  man  make  him? 

6.  What  blessings  come  to  him  through  the  purity  of  the  Spirit? 
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LESSON  VI. 


SIN. 

I   AN  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

SIN— ITS  NATURE. 

A.  Origin. 

(a)  In  disobedience  to  God.    Gen.  2,17;  3,6. 

(b)  In  Man's  Will.    Gen.  3:1-6;  Jno.  3,19. 

B.  Nature. 

(a)  In  itself.    Rom.  6,23;  Jas.  1,15. 

(b)  In  the  race.  Rom.  5,19;  Gal.  3,22. 

C.  Penalty. 

(a)  Loss  of  fellowship  with  God.    Gen.  3:10-11; 
Mt.  25:41-46. 

(b)  Loss  of  spiritual  perception.  Mt.  5,8. 

(c)  Exclusion  from  the  Kingdom.    Rev.  20,15; 
22,27. 

II.    THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  SIN. 

Sin  is  a  principle  finding  expression  whenever  man  acts  con- 
trary to  the  known  law  of  duty,  whether  this  is  the  dim  revela- 
tion of  the  law  of  God  written  on  his  heart,  or  the  fuller  revela- 
tion of  duty  in  God's  Book.  Sin  is  not  natural  to  the  normal 
man.  It  is  the  seed  which  an  enemy  has  sown  in  the  soil  of  the 
Spirit  which  God  made  in  his  own  image.  Original  sin  is  not  in- 
herited sin,  but  an  inherited  tendency  making  it  more  difficult  for 
man  to  keep  sin  out  of  his  life.  God  can  restore  the  sinner,  en- 
abling him  to  overcome  this  inherited  weakness,  and  delivering 
him  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin.  Who  gave  himself  for 
us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  for  his  own  posses- 
sion, zealous  of  good  works,  Tit.  2,14.  He  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 

world,  I.  Jno.  2,2.  For  the  love  of  God  constraineth  us,  (  )  he 

died  that  they  which  live  should  live  no  longer  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  who  for  their  sake  died  and  rose  again,  II.  Cor. 
5:14-15. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  VI. 

1.  What  is  the  Christian  idea  of  sin? 

2.  Show  that  sin  is  not  natural  to  man? 

3.  Define  original  sin? 

4.  What  can  God  do  for  the  sinner?  Cite  Scripture  to  substan- 
tiate this. 


LESSON  VII. 


CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIPZZSALVATION. 

I.  An  Outline  for  Study. 

Salvation. 
A.    Divine  Part. 

(a)  God. 

1.  Loves.  Jno.  3,16. 

2.  Justifies  j  Bv  faith.    Rom.  5,1;  8,33. 
(I.  Cor.  6,11)  |  By  grace.  Tit.  3,7. 

3.  Adopts.  Gal.  4:4-6;  Rom.  8:15-16. 

(b)  Christ. 

1.  Reveals  God  to  man.  Jno.  1:14-16;  Jno. 
14:9-10. 

2.  Reveals  man  to  himself.     Jno.  1:43,47: 
13:37-37.    Lu.  22,32. 

3.  Brings  man  to  God.    I.  Pet.  5,8;  Jno.  1,12. 

(c)  Holy  Spirit. 

1.  Convicts.  Jno.  17:8-11. 

2.  Regenerates.  Tit.  3,5;  Jno.  3,5. 
B.    Human  Part — Man. 

(a)  Believes.  Rom.  10:9-10;  Gal.  5,6;  Jno.  1:12,- 
20,21. 

(b)  Repents.  Mt.  4,17:  Acts.  17,30;  26,20. 

(c)  Obeys.  Jno.  14:10-14;  I.  Jno.  2:3-6. 

II.  The  Christian  Idea  of  Salvation. 

The  work  of  Salvation  is  a  unit,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
working  together.  In  Scripture  specific  parts  are  often  ascribed 
to  one  and  then  to  the  other.  An  outline  of  the  work  of  each  can 
not  be  exact,  only  suggestive.    The  Father  loves  the  prodigal, 
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justifies  his  decision  to  return  to  his  Father's  house  and  welcome 
him  home.  The  Son  enables  man  to  know  how  God  feels  toward 
him  and  what  man  himself  can  be  and  do,  and  shows  him  the 
way  home.  The  Spirit  convinces  man  of  the  Father's  love,  of 
the  rightousness  of  Christ,  and  his  willingness  to  help  man  to  at- 
tain it  implants  in  his  heart  new  dispositions,  seeds  of  eternal 
life,  continuing-  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  caring-  for  new  life. 

Man  believes  there  is  plenty  in  the  Father's  house  and  a  wel- 
come home  awaiting  (Faith),  regrets  that  he  left,  decides  to  re- 
turn and  acknowledges  his  error  (Repentance).  When  he  comes 
he  does  not  doubt  his  Father's  welcome,  enters  at  his  bidding, 
and  acts  as  one  of  the  family.  When  the  Father  bids  the  san- 
dals and  best  robe  put  upon  him,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  receive 
them,  and  when  God  commands  him  to  put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  salvation,  he  arrays  himself  for  the  field  of  duty,  takes  his 
place  and  gladly  obeys  every  command. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  VII. 

1.  What  is  an  equivalent  word  for  Christian  citizenship?  Which 
do  you  like  the  better? 

2.  What  is  the  Christian  idea  of  Salvation? 

3.  Show  that  the  work  of  Salvation  is  a  unit. 

4.  Suggest  the  work  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  salvation? 

5.  What  part  does  faith  play  in  salvation? 

6.  What  part  does  repentance  play? 

7.  Show  that  our  salvation  is  complete. 
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LESSON  VIII. 


THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST — THE  KING. 
I.    AN  OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

CHRIST'S  COMING. 

(a)  First  coming — In  the  flesh. 

1.  Established  the  Kingdom,  Mk.  1,15;  Mt. 
16:18-19. 

2.  Train  the  Workers,  Jno.  15:13,16,27. 

(b)  Second  Coming — In  the  Spirit. 

1.  Inaugurate  the  Kingdom  (church)  Mk.  16,28; 
Jno.  14,18;  Acts  2:1,5,42,47. 

2.  Endue  Workers  with  power  for  service, 
Acts  1,8;  2,4. 

(c)  The  third  coming — In  glory. 

1.  Receive  the  Kingdom  in  its  accomplished 
work  and  deliver  it  to  the  father,  I  Cor. 
15:24-28. 

2.  Reward  the  workers  and  crown  them  with 
glory,  Mt.  25:31-46;  Rev.  22:12-14;    I  Pet. 

5,4. 

II.    THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 

This  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  what  is  called  the  Sec- 
ond coming  (advent),  about  which  there  is  much  confusion  of 
thought.  In  the  Bible  three  comings  are  mentioned:  This  com- 
ing in  the  flesh  to  found  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  train  men  to  carry  on  the  work  when  he  should  be  no 
longer  on  earth.  The  second  coming  was  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost— the  Inauguration  of  the  church  of  God — when  Jesus  who 
had  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God  came  in  Spiritual  pres- 
ence and  power  to  endue  those  whom  he  had  trained  with  power 
for  service,  fulfilling  the  promise  made  them  (Mt.  16,28;  Mk.  13,- 
30)  that  some  then  living  should  see  the  Son  of  Man  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  and  with  the  holy  angels,  and  that  this  com- 
ing should  be  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  third  coming,  (usually  called  the  second)  is  the  final  com- 
ing, the  end  of  the  series  which  includes  the  great  crises  in  the 
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history  of  Kingdom,  when  he  is  to  come  in  great  spirit-power  to 
give  direction  and  impetus  to  the  growth  of  his  church.  Then 
the  work  of  the  earthly  kingdom  being  finished,  he  shall  deliver 
up  the  Kingdom  to  the  Father  and  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  work  and  for  the  third  time  shall  hear  the  Father  say : 
'  'Thou  art  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased . ' ' 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  VIII. 

1.  What  is  the  Christian  idea  of  the  coming  of  Christ? 

2.  To  what  is  this  generally  supposed  to  refer? 

3.  How  many  comings  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible? 

4.  What  was  the  first  coming? 

5.  What  was  the  second  coming?   What  prophecy  of  Christ  did 
this  coming  fulfill? 

6.  What  is  the  third  coming  to  be? 

7 .  After  this  coming,  what  shall  Christ  do? 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THREE  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  GIVING. 

By  Rev.  A.  W.  Andes,  Lit.  B. 

Lesson         I.    What  Does  the  Bible  Teach  ? 

Lesson       II.    Spiritual  Value  in  Giving-. 

Lesson      III.    Methods  of  Teaching  Christian  Giving. 


LESSON  I. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  TEACH? 

All  money  given  to  the  Lord's  work  should  be  given  from  the 
proper  motives  and  as  an  act  of  worship.  True  and  proper  giv- 
ing is  a  privilege,  a  duty,  a  source  of  joy  and  of  blessing.  In 
order  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  before  us 
let  us  consider: 

1.  God's  Ownership.  It  is  important  that  in  the  first  place 
we  be  set  right  on  the  question  of  ownership .  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  property  we  have  gathered  about  us  as 
ours;  whereas,  in  truth,  man  is  not  an  absolute  owner  of  any- 
thing. It  is  all  God's  (Deut.  10,14;  I.  Chron.  29:11-12;  Hag.  2,3; 
Ps.  50:10-21).  Man  holds  a  legal  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  but  af- 
ter all  it  is  God's  (Lev.  25,23;  Deut.  32,43;  2  Chron.  7,20;  Ps. 
85,1).  In  a  way  man  controls  the  earth,  but  it  belongs  to  God 
(Ps.  24,1;  Gen.  14:19-22).  The  earth  is  His  by  right  of  creation 
(Gen.  1,1;  Ex.  20,11;  Col.  1,16;  Rom.  11,36).  We  are  His  and 
that  by  right  of  redemption  (Isa.  43,1;  Acts  20,28;  1  Cor.  6:19-20; 
1  Pet.  1:18-19).  Inasmuch  as  God  owns  everything,  including 
ourselves,  then,  all  we  have,  our  mental  and  physical  strength, 
and  our  power  of  getting  wealth,  must  come  from  Him  (Acts 
14,17;  1  Cor.  4,7;  Deut.  8,18).  What  position  then  do  we  occu- 
py? 

II.  MAN'S  STEWARDSHIP.  1.  The  Principle.  Since  God's 
position  is  that  of  supreme  owner,  ours  must  necessarily  be  that 
of  tenant  or  steward  to  "occupy  'till  he  come."  (I.  Pet.  4,10; 
Luke  12:42-44;  Luke  19:12-27.)  "A  steward  is  one  to  whom 
something  has  beep  entrusted  to  be  administered  wisely,  dili- 
gently, and  carefully  for  the  master  who  has  trusted  it  to  the 
steward."  Man  is  a  steward  in  everything.  Life,  health,  so- 
cial surroundings,  religious  privileges,  wealth,  in  short,  every 
gift  of  God,  all  involve  stewardship.  What  a  responsibility 
rests  upon  us,  and  the  greater  the  blessings,  the  heavier  the  re- 
sponsibility (Luke  12,48)!  A  full  recognition  of  this  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  church  will  silence  the  pleadings  of 
Mission  Boards  for  funds  to  save  retrenchment,  and  will  hasten 
the  advancement  of  God's  Kingdom  in  the  earth. 

2.  The  Practice.    Seeing,  then,  man's  true  position  it  behooves 
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every  one  to  enter  at  once  into  the  doing-  of  that  which  is  re- 
quired at  his  hands  (Jno.  18,17;  James  1:22;  Luke  19,13).  This 
would  have  to  do  with  all  our  getting,  all  our  saving-,  all  our 
using,  and  all  our  giving. 

In  order  to  be  found  faithful  (I.  Cor.  4.2)  in  all  these  things  a 
full  consecration  of  person,  life,  and  all  must  be  made.  Such 
consecration  is  a  religious  dedication  of  all  to  God,  a  setting 
apart  to  a  sacred  use.  It  is  taking  Christ  into  the  whole  life 
and  recognizing  His  Lordship  over  all,  and  at  all  times.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  consecrate  self  en- 
tirely to  the  Lord  (II.  Cor.  8,5).  However  great  our  gettings 
or  our  givings,  they  cannot  be  wholly  acceptable  unto  Him  un- 
less preceded  by  the  full  consecration  of  self.  "Personal  conse- 
cration must  precede  purse  consecration;  self-consecration  must 
go  before  wealth  consecration. "  (I.  Cor  13,3.)  Too  often  have 
we  thought  that  in  giving  a  portion  of  our  wealth  to  religious 
causes  we  had  discharged  our  duty,  but  in  thus  thinking  we  erred. 
Though  we  owned  the  whole  world  and  gave  it  all,  it  could  not 
take  the  place  of  the  giving  of  self.  On  the  other  hand  the  sur- 
render of  self  without  the  surrender  of  possessions  would  be  a 
very  imperfect  kind  of  consecration,  and  should  properly  class  a 
man  as  an  unjust  steward,  (Luke  16:1-2). 

Human  strength  alone  is  insufficient  for  laying  all  upon  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.  Only  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  by  hiding  self  in 
Jesus  Christ,  by  taking  him  as  a  partner  in  all  things,  by  yield- 
ing ourselves  as  instruments  in  his  hands,  may  we  be  "sufficient 
for  these  things,"  (II.  Cor.  3,5;  9,8). 

While  all  we  have  is  to  be  consecrated  to  Him  and  to  be  used 
for  His  glory,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  our  possessions  should 
be  turned  into  the  channels  of  benevolence.  In  fact,  such  a 
course  would  defeat  the  very  end  we  sought  to  gain.  Enough 
must  be  reserved  for  a  decent  living,  for  getting  the  best  pre- 
paration possible  for  life's  work,  and  as  capital  for  investment 
wherewith  to  get  gain.  We  are  to  trade  with  these  things,  re- 
membering that  the  time  will  come  when  we  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  stewardship  (Luke  19:13,15;  Matt  25:14,15,19; 
Rev.  20,13). 

But  it  is  just  and  right  that  a  certain  part  of  our  profits 
should  be  given  directly  to  benevolent  causes,  (Pro v.  3,9;  Deut. 
16:16-17;    Matt.  5,42;    10,8;  22,21;   Luke  3,2;   6,38).    Such  has 
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been  the  practice  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  very  beginning 
of  their  history.  As  stewards  we  are  not  to  keep  all,  but  render 
a  part  to  the  giver  of  all. 

III.  GOD'S  PART.  1.  It  Should  be  Paid  Systematically, 
(I.  Cor.  16,2).  The  custom,  now  all  too  prevalent  among  Chris- 
tian people,  is  to  give  only  when  a  stirring  appeal  is  made  and 
the  feelings  are  aroused,  or  to  give  only  what  one  may  happen 
to  have  on  hand  at  the  particular  time  a  call  is  made.  Neither 
is  systematic  giving.  That  giving  which  springs  only  from  the 
feelings  is  uncertain.  No  landlord  would  like  to  receive  rents 
on  that  plan,  neither  would  any  tenant  want  to  be  ordered  in  or 
out  on  the  same  principle.  God  does  not  thus  deal  with  us; 
shall  we  follow  that  principle  in  dealing  with  him?  Giving"  what 
one  may  happen  to  have  is  even  more  uncertain  than  acting 
upon  feeling.  Man  could  not  deal  with  his  fellow-man  after  this 
fashion.  Dealing  thus  with  God  is  just  as  wicked  and  unwise. 
Both  of  these  habits  of  giving  are  purposeless,  and  fail  in  giv- 
ing God  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Systematic  giving  does 
not  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  nor  the  amount  of 
spare  change  that  happens  to  be  on  hand.  The  systematic  giver 
gives  regardless  of  these  things  and  in  accordance  with  certain 
principles.  Every  one  should  lay  by  him  in  store  at  stated 
times  as  God  has  prospered  him  (I.  Cor.  16,2)  It  is  not  con- 
venient for  all  to  do  this  weekly,  because  not  all  are  paid  for 
their  labor  or  produce  at  the  end  of  each  week.  To  have  a  sys- 
tem is  the  important  thing,  and  that  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
nature  of  the  income.  If  some  system  of  this  kind  is  not  rigidly 
adhered  to,  carelessness  will  creep  in,  and  the  Lord's  portion  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Systematic  giving  is  not  based  upon  the  amount  given,  how- 
ever large  that  may  be,  nor  solely  upon  the  regularity  with  which 
our  gifts  are  made,  but  upon  the  amount  of  the  net  income,  with 
this  as  a  .base  line  and  a  certain  proportion  decided  upon,  the 
systematic  giver  can  easily  determine  the  amount  of  his  gift. 
Systematic  giving  necessarily  involves  proportionate  giving, 
(I.  Cor.  16,2;  II.  Cor.  9,11). 

II.  It  Should  be  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  our  income. — With 
the  wage  earner  this  calculation  is  easily  made.  The  business 
man,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  or  the  professional 
man  would  first  deduct  from  his  gross  income  the  amount  ex- 
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pended  in  running-  bis  business  sucb  as  rent,  clerk  hire,  tools 
and  materials  used,  etc.,  and  then  tithe  the  remainder  or  net  in- 
come Inn  >  case  should  living  expenses  be  deducted  before  cal- 
culating- the  amount  of  the  tithe. 

The  first  distinct  mention  of  the  tithe  in  the  Bible  is  in  Gen. 
14,20-  where  it  is  related  that  Abram  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek; 
although  the  tithing-  system  had  long-  been  in  vog-ue  among-  some 
of  the  ancient  pag-an  nations.  The  second  mention  is  in  Gen. 
28,22;  where  Jacob  vowed  to  give  a  tenth  unto  God  of  all  that 
God  should  give  him. 

We  next  find  the  tithing  system  incorporated  into  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  (Lev.  27:30-32;  Num.  18:26,30-31).  This  is  God's  tenth 
or  the  tithe-terumoth,  and  was  given  by  God  to  the  Levites  in 
consideration  of  their  service  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  their  inheritance  in  Canaan.  The  tithe-terumoth  must 
be  distinguished  from  a  second  tithe  instituted  by  Moses  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  services  at  the  Tabernacle  (Deut. 
14:22-27).  Isr-gel  also  observed  a  third  tithe  which  was  for  the 
poor,  the  stranger,  and  the  local  Levite  (Deut.  14:28-29) .  These 
tithe-laws  were  in  force  throughout  Old  Testament  times.  The 
closing  book  of  the  Old  Testament  denounces  a  decline  in  their 
practice,  and  ur^es  a  revival  of  their  strict  observance  (Mai. 
3:8-10). 

The  interval  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament, 
bridged  by  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Talmud,  shows  that  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  was  continued  duriny  this  period. 

Emerging  now  from  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  Talmud  our  first  question  naturally  is,  what 
is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament? 

Surely  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  under  a  plan  of  redemption, 
with  the  blessings  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  with  the  command 
binding  upon  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  we  shall 
not  expect  to  find  the  standard  of  giving  lowered  (II.  Cor. 
3,11).  If  man  under  the  old  dispensation  owed  a  tenth  to  God, 
can  he  owe  less  to-day?  But,  says  some  one,  the  New  Testa- 
ment law  is  the  law  of  love.  Granting  that  to  be  true,  would 
love  ever  require  less  of  us  with  our  additional  blessings  than 
the  law  required  under  the  old  dispensation?  Certainly  love  has 
its  place  in  God's  plan,  and  should  find  its  expression  in  the 
maximum  which  is  all  "that  thou  hast"  (Matt.  19,21)  The 
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tenth  is  the  minimum,  and  love  should  not  abrogate  this  law, 
but  fulfill  it  (Rom.  13,10).  Whatsoever  is  given,  though  it  be 
only  the  minimum,  should  be  given  in  love  (Matt.  22:37-40). 
But  would  a  law  of  love  alone  be  entirely  right  and  fair?  Love 
varies  with  different  individuals,  and  even  with  the  same  person 
at  different  times .  True  love  would  prompt  us  to  do  our  duty, 
but  are  we  to  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  our  duty  is? 

We  find  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  law  of  the 
tithe-terumoth  has  been  abrogated,  not  even  by  implication.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  history  Christ  commended 
the  paying  of  tithes  (Matt.  23,23).  But  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  Old  Testament  practices  were  abrogated  by  the  ushering  in 
of  the  new  dispensation.  It  is  important  that  we  be  set  right  on 
this  point.  That  which  passed  away  was  the  symbolical,  the 
typical,  the  figurative,  which  found  its  fulfillment  in  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  temple  feasts  and  sacrifices  furnish  us  an  example 
of  this  (Heb.  9,1;  Eph.  2,15).  The  ceremonial  law  was  abolished 
by  Christ  when  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  (Col.  2,14). 

But  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  law  of  the  tithe-terumoth 
did  not  originate  with  the  Mosaic  law  and  would,  therefore,  not 
necessarily  pass  away  with  the  passing  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
This  law  was  neither  symbolical  nor  figurative,  but  was  one  of 
the  great  moral  laws  in  force  even  before  expressed  as  a  law. 
Such  also  were  the  laws  forbidding  murder,  adultery,  covetous- 
ness,  and  the  law  setting  aside  a  seventh  of  time  as  holy  unto 
the  Lord.  Certain  things  are  wrong,  and  certain  others  are 
right,  and  always  have  been;  and  not  simply  because  the  Bible 
says  so,  because  they  were  wrong  or  right  long  bebore  that. 
The  Bible  in  expressing  these  laws  did  not  create  them  as  laws, 
but  recognized  them  as  laws  already  existing  even  though  un- 
written. These  laws  are  moral  duties  and  have  their  origin  in 
moral  nature.  The  grounds  upon  which  they  were  based  have 
existed  through  all  time  and  still  exist.  Such  a  law  is  the  law 
of  the  tithe-terumoth.  It  has  lost  nothing  by  having  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  formal  re-enactment  of  this  law  in  the 
New  Testament,  nor,  indeed,  is  a  formal  re-enactment  neces- 
sary. Neither  is  there  a  formal  re-enactment  of  any  other  great 
moral  law,  and  yet  we  do  not  doubt  their  existence  and  force. 

For  further  proof  that  the  tithe  law  was  not  abolished  under 
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the  new  dispensation  we  appeal  to  the  early  Christians.  St. 
Paul  by  implication,  teaches  tithing-  (I  Cor.  9:13-14;  I  Cor.  16,2). 
In  I  Cor.  9:13-14  the  Apostle  teaches  that  as  those  of  old  who 
ministered  about  sacred  things  were  supported  from  the  thing's 
of  the  temple,  ''even  so,"  i.  e.,  in  the  same  way  should  Chris- 
tian workers  of  his  day  be  supported.  As  we  have  already  seen 
above,  those  who  ministered  (the  Levites)  were  supported  by  the 
tithe,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  Paul  implies  here  that  the  same 
system  should  be  followed  still.  In  I  Cor.  16,2  each  one  is  re- 
quested to  lay  by  in  store  as  he  may  prosper.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  income  is  here  required.  What  proportion?  As  the 
tenth  had  been  the  universal  custom  through  all  history,  and 
continued  to  be  for  several  centuries  after  this,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  at  least  a  tenth  was  here 
understood  and  expected. 

The  church  fathers  show  clearly  by  their  writing's  that  tithing 
was  taught  and  practiced  in  the  early  church.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  among-  them  are  Irenseus,  Neander,  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Gregory,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  These 
all  recognize  its  practice 

The  records  of  the  early  councils  also  show  the  belief  of  the 
early  church  in  tithing.  The  council  of  Ancyra,  A.  D.,  314,  of 
Antioch,  341,  of  Gangra,  358,  of  Tours,  567,  of  Macon,  585,  of 
Rouen,  650,  of  Nantes,  660,  and  of  Metz  in  756,  enjoin  tithing. 
Bingham  in  his  excellent  work,  "Christian  Antiquities,"  says: 
"This  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  fathers,  and  the  voice 
of  the  church  uncontradicted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  or 
until  the  usages  of  the  church  were  alienated  and  perverted  by 
the  papal  hierarchy  during  the  dark  ages." 

Therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  inasmuch  as  God  owns 
everything,  and  we  are  only  stewards  here,  it  is  but  just  and 
right  that  we  should  adopt  some  system  of  rendering  to  God  his 
dues,  and  inasmuch  as  moral  duty  and  the  Bible  require  a  tenth, 
and  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  church  fathers  so  under- 
stood it,  and  gave  a  tenth  as  a  minimum,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  give  at  least  that  much,  and  inasmuch  as  God  honors  them 
that  honor  Him  (I  Sam.  2,30),  and  blesses  those  who  walk  in 
his  ways  (Ps.  128,1),  may  we  not  expect  to  be  blessed  according 
to  our  faithfulness  in  this  sacred  stewardship? 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

1.  How  should  all  money  given  the  Lord  be  given? 

2.  Show  God's  ownership  in  man's  wealth. 

3.  Explain  man's  stewardship  in  its  relation  to  wealth — (a)  the 
principle  underlying  it;    (b)  how  it  works  out  into  practice. 

4.  What  is  true  consecration?    Why  does  self-consecration  nec- 
essarily precede  money  consecration? 

5.  What  is  systematic  giving?    Why  is  this  the  best  way  to 
give?    On  what  is  it  based? 

6.  What  should  be  the  minimum  of  our  giving? 

7.  Give  a  brief  resume  of  the  origin  and  history  of  tithing. 

8.  What  is  the  principle  of  giving  enunciated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment? 

9.  To  what  conclusions  are  we  led  in  this  lesson? 


■ 
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LESSON  II. 


SPIRITUAL  VALUE  IN  GIVING. 

Every  God-given  duty,  performed  in  a  God-given  way,  is 
crowned  with  God-given  blessings.  We  have  tried  to  show  in 
the  previous  lesson  that  giving  is  part  cf  God's  arrangement  of 
things,  and  that  there  are  certain  laws  governing  it  which  should 
be  observed.  The  proper  observance  of  these  laws  means  a  rich 
spiritual  harvest.  The  non-observance  of  them  means  spiritual 
starvation,  even  spiritual  death. 

I.  The  kind  of  giving  necessary.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of 
our  giving  has  do  real  value  attached  to  it.  This  may  be  true 
in  some  cases  not  because  the  gift  is  small,  but  because  it  is  not 
given  in  the  right  spirit.  Our  giving  should  not  be  "grudgingly 
or  of  necessity,"  (II  Cor.  9,7),  or  as  a  matter  of  cold  intellectual 
duty  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  legal  escape.  Again,  no 
blessing  is  realized  because  the  amount  given  is  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  received.  In  that  case  the  would-be 
giver  has  not  given  as  he  has  been  prospered. 

In  order  to  realize  a  real  spiritual  value  in  giving  we  must 
give  with  a  due  sense  of  God's  ownership,  and  our  stewardship, 
give  systematically,  cheerfully,  bountifully,  in  a  spirit  of  conse- 
cration, and  prompted  by  love  to  fellow-man  and  to  God. 

II.  In  What  Spiritual  Value  Consists.  In  the  natural  world  a 
time  of  sowing-  vouchsafes  a  time  of  reaping.  The  song  of  the 
sower  and  the  cultivator  as  he  sows  and  cultivates  is  born  of 
the  bright  hope  of  becoming  the  reaper  by  and  by.  In  the  spir- 
itual world  the  law  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  likewise  true. 
Every  word  fitly  spoken,  every  service  lovingly  rendered,  is  a 
seed  sown  in  good  ground  which  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its 
season.  Even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the  Master's  name 
shall  not  lose  its  reward.  Luke  6,38  quotes  the  Master  as  say- 
ing: "give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  skaken  together,  running  over,  shall  they  give 
into  your  bosom.  For  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again."  There  is  here  the  suggestion  that  not 
only  shall  our  giving  be  repaid,  but  be  repaid  more  bountifully 
than  was  the  giving.  This  is  fully  confirmed  in  II  Cor.  9,6.  This 
harvest  is  part  of  the  "true  riches"  that  shall  be  given  us  (Luke 
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16,11).  If  faithful  in  the  sowing",  we  shall  come  again  bringing 
our  sheaves  with  us  (Ps.  126,6). 

It  is  our  privilege  to  note  here  some  of  the  sheaves  to  be  reap- 
ed by  the  systematic  giver. 

Sheaf  No.  1.  Increased  Power  to  Do  Good.  "Honor  Jehovah 
with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase; 
so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  vats  shall  over- 
flow with  new  wine."  (Prov.  3:9-10.)  The  truthfulness  of  this 
passage  of  Scripture  is  fully  borne  out  by  thousands  of  testimo- 
nials which  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  Chicago, 
pi.,  to  the  effect  that  the  giving  of  a  stated  portion  of  income 
has  been  blessed  both  temporally  and  spiritually.  God  is  wil- 
ling and  abundantly  able  to  verify  his  promises  to  his  people, 
and  the  testimony  of  thousands  is  that  this  promise  in  Luke  6,38 
is  as  sure  of  fulfillment  as  any  other.  The  practice  of  setting 
aside  a  stated  portion  of  income  will  develop  habits  of  business 
conducive  to  creater  success,  and  will  also  curb  reckless  expen- 
diture of  money,  indulgence  in  useless  luxuries,  etc.,  and  will 
stimulate  in  some  a  more  lively  interest  in  making  money.  He 
that  uses  well  the  little  that  is  first  given  him  shall  have  more 
given,— a  truth  that  is  plainly  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  tal- 
ents (Matt.  25:14-30),  and  of  the  pounds  (Luke  19:12-26)  and  al- 
so in  scripture  found  in  Luke  16:10-12;  and,  if  rightly  used,  the 
more  a  man  has  the  greater  become  his  possibilities  of  doing 
good. 

As  like  begets  like  and  increases  the  kind  so  does  a  spirit  of 
liberality  increase  with  the  exercise.  Usually  those  who  begin 
giving  a  tenth  soon  find  themselves  willing  to  make  free-will  of- 
ferings out  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths,  or  to  set  aside  a  larger 
proportion.  Coincident  with  increase  of  liberality  there  is  in- 
crease of  power  for  doing  good. 

What  is  true  of  an  individual  may  likewise  be  true  of  a 
church.  Many  churches  to-day  are  shorn  of  power,  are  mere 
figureheads  languishing  in  weakness  without  even  the  soothing 
cordial  of  sympathy  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  situa- 
ted; and  yet  God  says:"  Bring  ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  food  in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing-,  that  there  shall 
not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.    "(Mai.  3,10.)    But  instead  of 
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bringing"  in  even  a  small  portion  of  the  tithe  they  have  endeav- 
ored to  meet  current  expenses  by  wrong-  methods  of  raising 
money  such  as  parties,  festivals,  suppers,  teas,  delicatessen 
sales,  and  other  forms  of  merchandise  akin  to  those  found  in  the 
temple  when  Christ  said  ''make  not  my  Father's  house  a  house 
of  merchandise." 

The  praying-  members  of  those  churches  pray  long-  and  earn- 
estly for  the  windows  of  heaven  to  be  opened  and  showers  of 
blessing-s  to  decend,  but  they  may  have  in  their  pockets  the  keys 
to  those  windows,  and  the  windows  will  remain  closed  until  the 
keys  are  delivered. 

If  power  over  sin  and  sinners  at  home  and  abroad  is  wanted 
(and  surely  it  is  needed)  there  is  a  way  to  get  it.  It  is  God's 
way.  Let  His  will  be  done.  Away  with  the  robbing-  Barabbas 
of  church  commercialism,  and  set  up  the  God-g'iven  method 
which  if  lifted  up  will  draw  men  to  the  church  instead  of  driving 
them  away  from  it. 

Government  reports  place  the  averag-e  annual  income  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  at  about  $300.  The 
Lord's  part  of  this  would  be  at  least  $30.  Multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  members  of  any  local  church,  or  of  any  denomination, 
or  by  the  number  of  members  of  all  the  denominations  in  the 
United  States  and  how  do  these  fig-ures  compare  with  the  amounts 
actually  given?  In  eleven  churches  of  various  denominations 
whose  records  along  this  line  I  have  examained  3,276  non-tithers 
gave  for  religious  purposes  in  one  year  an  average  of  $10.12 
each,  while  in  the  same  churches  435  tithers  gave  for  the  same 
purpose  and  in  the  same  time  an  average  of  $50.18  each.  In 
view  of  the  needs  of  the  church  at  home  and  abroad  and  within 
sound  of  wails  of  retrenchment  for  lack  of  funds,  what  a  power 
for  good  would  God's  church  become  if  real  giving  should  be 
practiced  throughout  the  church?  Then  might  the  church  in  the 
splendor  of  a  new  day  march  forth  to  victory,  "fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners . " 

Sheaf  No.  2:  Joy.  To  those  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  or  not 
accustomed  to  giving  according  to  Bible  principles  every  appeal 
for  help  produces  a  feeling  of  irritation.  They  know  nothing 
about  the  blessedness  of  giving,  and  yet  the  Lord  Jesus  himself 
said,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. "  If  there  be 
first  a  willing  mind,  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  fill  the  office  of 
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steward  of  the  Lord's  money.  A  mother  stops  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  day  to  hear  her  child's  tale  of  sorrow.  How  glad  she  is  to 
be  able  to  calm  the  little  troubled  breast!  A  father  sees  his 
child  stricken  down  with  disease.  A  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  medi- 
cine are  needed.  They  all  take  money,  but  how  willingly  he 
hands  it  out,  and  how  g-lad  he  is  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  on 
hand  for  this  time  of  need!  All  around  us  there  are  the  sadness, 
suffering  and  debauchery  of  sin.  An  appeal  comes  for  money 
to  relieve  the  situation.  The  true  giver  has  been  laying  by  him 
in  store  as  he  has  been  prospered,  and  now  how  glorious  to  dis- 
burse the  sacred  pile  to  which  he  has  already  relinquished  all 
claim.  Instead  of  being-  the  carcase  of  Samson's  dead  lion  his 
giving  has  become  handfulls  of  most  luscious  honey. 

Sheaf  No.  3:  We  Become  More  Like  Christ.  He  whose  we  are 
and  whom  we  serve,  was  the  greatest  giver  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Not  the  giver  of  money,  to  be  sure,  for  he  had  none  to 
give,  but  the  willing  giver  of  self.  Study  that  spotless  life  as 
he  went  about  doing  good,  rejected  by  his  own  people,  and  hav- 
ing not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Witness  the  sad  scene  on  Calva- 
ry as  the  life  slowly  ebbed  away,  and  at  last  his  great  work  of 
giving  was  finished.  This  great  example  of  sacrifice  teaches  us 
to  "count  all  thing's  but  loss  for  his  sake  "  Following*  up  the 
principle  exemplified  here  leads  us  so  to  use  all  we  have  as  to 
cultivate  a  practical  and  unselfish  Christian  life.  Can  we  claim 
to  be  like  him  when  we  refuse  to  give  even  a  small  per  cent,  of 
that  which  is  far  beneath  the  value  of  life?  The  more  we  give  of 
service,  time,  talents,  and  possessions,  the  more  like  Him  do  we 
become. 

Giving  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  the  free  exercise  of  it  cannot 
fail  in  adding  grace  to  grace.  He  who  would  become  strong  in 
Christ  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  source  of  strength. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  the  grace  of  giving  are 
also  developed  other  graces  such  as  Christian  love,  sympathy, 
compassion,  and  consecration, — all  of  which  are  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  should  be  of  his  followers. 
A  contribution  to  a  worthy  cause  enlists  our  interest  in  that 
cause  and  develops  love  for  it;  such  love  tends  to  drive  out  sel- 
fishness and  narrow-mindedness  by  transferring  the  object  of 
one's  affections  from  self  to  something  outside  of  self.  Don  O. 
Shelton  says,  "only  as  we  overcome  selfishness,  covetousness, 
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the  love  of  money,  can  we  abide  in  Christ,  and  have  his  spirit 
abiding  in  us."  Giving*  also  enlists  our  sympathy,  which,  if 
cultivated,  becomes  compassion.  Even  as  Christ  is  touched  by 
the  feeling*  of  our  needs  and  infirmities,  so  are  we  touched  by  the 
feeling*  of  the  needs  and  infirmities  of  the  cause  we  seek  to  aid. 
The  consecration  necessary  before  one  even  begins  to  give  is  a 
long  step  towards  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  god.  But  having 
once  tasted  the  sweetness,  and  realized  the  larger  blessedness  of 
this  life  of  prayer  and  consecration,  and  knowing  the  continued 
need  of  grace  in  order  to  be  a  faithful  steward,  the  giver  goes 
on  crucifying  self  and  exalting  Christ,  drawing  nearer  and  near- 
er "'with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  faith."  We  follow  Christ  in 
an  unselfish  endeavor  to  help  others  to  a  higher  life,  when,  lo, 
the  same  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  comes  more  and 
more  to  be  in  us. 

Sheaf  No.  4:  Eternal  Reward.  While  the  spiritual  value  of 
giving  is  great  in  this  life,  it  must  be  infinitely  greater  in  the 
life  to  come.  Giving  is  the  means  of  laying  up  treasures  in 
Heaven  where  the  corrupting  influences  peculiar  to  this  world 
cannot  mar  them.  Our  treasures  here  are  ours  to  use  and  enjoy 
for  only  a  limited  and  uncertain  time.  What  we  have  laid  up 
there  will  be  ours  throughout  eternity.  Our  possessions  here 
may  be  swept  away  by  misfortune,  but  not  the  least  farthing  laid 
up  there  will  be  lost  or  forgotten.  He  that  is  faithful  in  his 
stewardship  here  will  have  the  spiritual  capital  with  which  to 
enjoy  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 

1.  What  kind  of  giving  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  blessing 
from  it? 

2.  In  what  does  spiritual  value  in  giving  consist? 

3.  How  does  increased  power  to  do  good  come  from  giving? 

4.  What  is  the  reason  for  lack  of  power  in  many  churches. 

5  How  does  joy  come  from  giving? 

6  How  does  giving  make  us  more  like  Christ? 

7.  What  are  some  other  Christian  graces  that  accompany 
giving? 

8.  What  part  does  giving  have  in  our  eternal  reward? 
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LESSON  III. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  CHRISTIAN  GIVING. 

Christian  giving  as  defined  in  the  previous  lessons  of  this 
chapter  may  be  said  to  contain  three  essential  principles: 
I.    Systematic  and  proportionate  giving-. 
II.    Giving"  from  love. 
III.    Giving-  as  an  act  of  worship. 

The  present  lesson  is  a  study  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
these  principles.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  subject  has 
been  so  sadly  neglected  or  improperly  taught  in  the  past.  We 
need  a  mighty  moving  of  dry  bones,  and  a  gracious  revival  in 
this  matter  of  giving.  It  is  important  that  proper  conceptions 
of  giving  be  instilled  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Sunday- 
school  pupils,  not  only  because  of  the  immediate  need  of  the 
funds  they  may  contribute,  but  more  especially  for  their  charac- 
ter development  and  the  preparation  for  future  stewardship. 
Those  who  would  teach  giving  should,  therefore,  acquaint  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  Bible  teaching  on  the  subject.  If  to  this 
can  be  added  personal  example  and  testimony  all  the  better. 
"Practice  what  you  preach"  is  a  good  maxim  to  observe  here. 

As  far  as  possible  children  without  a  regular  income  should 
be  encouraged  to  earn  the  money  they  contribute.  We  prize  a 
thing  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work,  thought,  or  sacrifice 
it  has  cost  us.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  child.  If  a  child 
earns  the  money  he  contributes,  the  giving  of  it  will  be  a  thing 
of  much  greater  importance,  and  greater  joy  to  him,  and  will 
mean  much  more  in  the  development  of  his  character,  and  will 
call  forth  more  interest  in,  and  sympathy  for,  the  cause  to  which 
he  contributes  than  if  he  is  simply  a  conduit  for  money  given 
by  the  parent. 

There  are  many  ways  for  children  to  earn  money,  depending, 
of  course,  upon  locality  and  environment.  Some  of  these  are: 
Farming  a  bit  of  land,  caring  for  a  tree  in  the  orchard,  or  a 
hive  of  bees,  setting  a  hen,  collecting  old  iron,  bottles,  etc., 
shoveling  snow,  blacking  shoes,  selling  papers,  pencils,  fancy 
articles,  etc.,  running  errands,  and  many  other  similar  things. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  have  every  member  of  the  school 
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contribute  something  every  Sunday,  either  of  his  own  earnings 
or  of  money  furnished  by  parents  so  that  habits  of  regular  giv- 
ing may  be  formed  as  early  in  life  as  possible.  This  is  impor- 
tant.   Do  not  neglect  it.    Habits  are  powers. 

Good  results  may  come  from  keeping  a  correct  record  of  the 
number  of  contributors  each  Sunday,  and  comparing  with  the 
record  of  the  corresponding  Sunday  of  the  previous  year. 

I.  The  matter  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving  should 
be  often  presented  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  and  to  the  whole 
school  by  the  superintendent.  The  pastor  should  be  asked  to 
make  an  address  occasionally  in  the  Sunday-school  or  preach 
an  occasional  sermon  on  the  subject  from  the  pulpit.  Use  as 
much  resourcefulness  and  persistency  in  teaching  this  subject  as 
in  teaching  any  other  j/reat  moral  and  religious  duty. 

As  a  further  aid  in  getting  the  subject  impressed  upon  the  pu- 
pil, when  opportunity  permits  cr  may  be  made,  have  some  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils  prepare  papers  on  some  of  the  follow- 
ing or  kindred  subjects:  exposition  of  Bible  teaching  on  giv- 
ing; ownership  or  stewardship,  which?  Christian  stewardship; 
the  law  of  spiritual  capital;  Bible  examples  of  liberal  giving; 
modern  examples  of  liberal  giving;  giving  as  a  duty  and  a  privi- 
lege; the  relation  of  giving  to  individual  growth  in  grace;  syste- 
matic and  proportionate  giving;  why  support  the  church?  God's 
promises  to  faithful  stewards;  Bible  motives  for  giving,  etc. 

A  wise  distribution  of  literature  on  the  subject  of  giving  will 
also  be  very  helpful.  Such  literature  may  be  obtained  from 
Layman,  310  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  R.  W. 
Woodsworth,  105  Yorkville  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canadat  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  U.  B. 
Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

II.  Lest  giving  should  appear  to  be  simply  cold  duty,  and 
thus  lose  all  its  charm  and  joy,  the  place  of  love  in  all  giving 
should  be  kept  prominent  before  the  mind.  It  was  love  for  a 
perishing  world  that  enabled  our  Savior  to  endure  the  exacting 
toil,  the  mocks  and  scoffs  characteristic  of  his  earthly  life,  and 
the  agony  and  pain  of  the  cross.  Much  should  be  made  of  the 
love  on  the  part  of  the  Father  and  giving  his  Son,  and  of  the 
love  so  plainly  evident  in  the  life  of  Christ  who  gave  himself  for 
us;  and  from  this  let  the  teaching  be  drawn  that  all  our  giving 
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should  be  from  the  same  motive.  It  is  from  this  motive  of  love 
that  all  other  Christian  duties  are  rightly  performed,  if  rightly 
performed  at  all.  The  keeping  of  the  commandments,  praying, 
reading  the  Bible,  etc.,  all  must  be  done  in  love;  otherwise  guilt 
rests  upon  us.  Likewise  must  this  duty  of  giving,  though  gov- 
erned by  certain  laws,  be  performed  in  love  in  order  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  and  though  we  should  give  all,  it  would  be  but 
a  feeble  expression  of  love  as  compared  with  that  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  Father  and  Son. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  fact  should  be  impressed  that  all 
we  have  comes  from  God,  and  returning  to  Him  a  minimum  of 
one-tenth  we  virtually  acknowledge  His  right  to  the  remainder, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  us  of  (through  His 
benevolence)  occupying  it.  Just  as  one  day  in  seven  kept  holy 
instructs  us  to  live  every  day  in  fear  of  the  Lord,  just  so  the 
one-tenth  given  to  the  Lord  admonishes  to  use  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  acceptably  to  his  plans  and  will. 

In  further  applying  the  principle  that  true  giving  is  founded 
upon  love,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  love  grows 
from  sympathy,  and  that  sympathy  is  nourished  by  information. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  collected  should  be  clearly 
and  fnlly  explained.  For  instance,  if  the  money  is  for  missions 
name  the  mission  field,  the  missionaries  there,  the  condition  of 
the  work,  and  as  many  interesting  facts  about  it  as  can  be  gath- 
ered. If  for  an  orphanage,  be  able  to  give  all  the  interesting 
facts  connected  with  that  institution,  If  it  is  a  special  offering 
taken  on  a  special  day  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Children's  Day,  Rally  Day,  etc.,  explain  also  the  full 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  day. 

III.  The  offering  should  be  made  as  much  an  act  of  worship 
as  the  singing  of  a  hymn  All  through  the  Bible  the  act  of  giv- 
ing has  been  closely  connected  with  worship.  But  in  many  Sun- 
day-schools and  churches  of  the  present  day  it  seems  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  possible.    It  ought  not  so  to  be. 

The  attitude  and  bearing  of  the  officers  and  teachers  toward 
this  part  of  the  service  will  almost  wholly  determine  the  light  in 
which  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  school.  Care  should 
be  taken,  therefore,  to  speak  reverently  of  this  part  of  the  ser- 
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vice,  and  conduct  it  throughout  in  a  reverent  manner .  Do  not 
speak  of  taking  up  the  "penny  collection,"  but  of  receiving  the 
offering.  Always  regard  it  and  speak  of  it  as  an  important 
part  of  the  worship.  Endeavor  to  impress  the  truth  that  in  our 
giving  we  are  exercising  one  phase  of  our  sacred  responsibility 
as  a  steward,  and  that  in  this  we  can  worship  God  as  well  as  in 
many  other  ways. 

Faithful  teaching  in  the  Sunday-schools  on  this  all-important 
subject  of  giving  will  be  time  and  effort  well  spent.  The  present 
condition  of  apathy  towards  giving  is  only  too  apparent  to  all. 
The  cause  is  not  hard  to  find:  Improper  or  insufficient  teaching 
and  training  in  early  life.  If  proper  and  vigorous  efforts  are 
made  to  correct  these  evils  in  the  rising  generation,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  such  efforts  to  be  "as  a  tree  planted  by  the  wat- 
ers, that  spreadeth  out  its  roots  by  the  river,"  and  the  church  of 
the  future  to  "flourish  like  the  palm-tree"  and  grow  like  a  "ce- 
dar in  Lebanon."  To  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  may  we  be 
guided  and  blessed  by  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 

1.  What  three  principles  underlie  Christian  liberality? 

2.  About  what  does  this  third  lesson  treat? 

3.  How  are  we  to  give  our  pupils  proper  conceptions  of  their 
Christian  duty  in  giving? 

4.  Why  should  we  encourage  them  to  earn  the  money  they  give? 

5.  How  may  they  earn  it? 

6.  What  is  the  ideal  to  be  reached  by  the  Sunday-school  in  res- 
pect to  giving  on  the  part  of  its  members? 

7.  Why  is  it  helpful  to  keep  a  record  of  contributors? 

8.  How  may  the  matter  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving 
be  brought  before  the  classes  and  the  school? 

9.  Why  should  we  keep  prominent  the  motive  of  love  in  giving? 
How  may  we  do  this? 

10.  What  is  the  advantage  of  making  definite  the  purpose  for 
which  an  offering  is  to  be  taken? 

11.  How  may  we  make  the  offering  an  act  of  worship?   What  is 
the  advantage  of  this? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FIVE  LESSONS  ON  BIBICAL  ANTIQUITIES— PRIVATE. 

By  Rev.  G.  O.  Lankford,  A.  B. 
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LESSON  I. 


THE  FAMILY  AND  DOMESTIC  RELATIONSHIPS 

I  PARENTS. 

1.  Father.  The  sovereign  of  the  Hebrew  family  was  the  father, 
whose  authority  in  the  home  and  position  as  head  of  the  family 
are  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures.  He  was  regarded  with  high 
esteem  and  profound  reverence  by  all  members  of  the  family  and 
especially  so  by  the  children.  They  regarded  his  blessing  a 
special  favor  and  of  great  benefit,  but  his  curse  was  considered 
special  injury  to  those  on  whom  it  fell  (Gen  9:25-27;  27:27-40). 
The  father's  sin  was  also  looked  upon  as  affecting  the  welfare  of 
his  children.  While  honored  and  esteemed  by  his  children,  the 
father  in  return  was  very  devoted  to  them.  An  example  of  pa- 
ternal love  for  children  is  found  in  David  as  he  wept  on  account 
of  Absalom's  death  (2  Sam.  18,33). 

2.  Mother.  It  is  quite  certain  that  women  were  more  highly 
esteemed  among  the  Hebrews  than  among  any  other  Oriental 
people.  That  they  were  allowed  to  go  about  with  unveiled  faces 
is  evident  from  the  Bible  (Gen.  12,14;  I.  Sam.  1,13).  This  was 
indeed  a  privilege  that  few  Oriental  women  were  allowed.  They 
were  also  permitted  to  take  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(I.  Sam.  18:6-7)  and  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  freedom  unknown 
among  other  contemporaneous  nations .  Such  being  the  case  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  mother's  position  in  the  He- 
brew home  was  one  of  great  importance  (See  2  Ki.  4,8;  Judg. 
4,18).  Her  influence  was  not  without  weight  and  worth,  even  the 
royal  son  was  affected  by  his  mother's  presence  (1  Ki.  2,19). 
She  loved  her  children  devotedly  and  was  likewise  loved  by 
them  (2  Ki.  4:17-37;  Ex.  2:2-3). 

The  relation  existing  between  parents  was  invested  with  such 
peculiar  sanctity  that  disrespect  on  the  part  of  children  to  father 
or  mother  was  looked  upon  as  an  outrageous  crime  which  was 
condemned  by  law  and  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  21:15-17). 
Reverence  for  parents  was  inculcated  in  Scripture  and  was  also 
vigorously  enforced  by  family  rule. 

II  CHILDREN. 

The  blessing  of  offspring  was  most  highly  prized  by  the  Israe- 
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lites  and  the  absence  of  children  was  thought  to  be  not  merely  a 
misfortune,  but  a  very  severe  punishment.  Children  of  both  sex- 
es were  appreciated,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  distinct 
difference  was  made  between  sons  and  daughters.  Boys  were 
regarded  with  deoper  concern  and  greater  reverence  than  girls, 
the  first-born  son  being  the  recipient  of  a  very  peculiar  interest 
and  affection.  It  was  thought  that  this  son  was  set  apart  by  Je- 
hovah to  be  sanctified  to  his  service.  It  was  customary  to  re- 
deem the  oldest  male  child  by  an  offering  (Num.  3,13;  Ex.  3,3.) 

Boys  received  the  rite  of  circumcision  when  they  were  eight 
days  old,  at  which  time  they  usually  received  a  name.  Girls 
were  named  at  the  age  of  one  month.  The  names  given  generally 
bore  some  signification,  to-wit:  Samuel  (asked  of  God) ;  David 
(beloved);  Peter  (a  rock);  Ruth  (beauty);  and  Sarah  (Princess). 

During  their  infancy  children  of  both  sexes  were  under  the 
watchcare  of  women,  the  mother  or  a  nurse  having  the  oversight 
of  them.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  boys  at  an  early  period  of  child- 
hood were  taken  in  charge  by  the  father.  Girls  remained  until 
marriage  under  the  care  of  women.  In  some  cases  tutors  or 
governors  were  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  children.  Occa- 
sionally eunuchs  filled  such  positions  (Num.  11,12;  2  Ki.  10:1-5). 
In  fact  the  training  of  children  was  of  no  little  importance  among 
the  Hebrews,  whose  education  consisted  largely  of  the  religious 
training  received  in  the  home  and  in  public  worship.  It  was  the 
duty  of  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  principles  and  precepts 
of  the  Scriptures.  Little  trace  of  education  in  other  subjects  is 
found.  However,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur.  Moses 
"was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  was  mighty 
in  words  and  in  deeds"  (Acts  7,22).  Daniel  and  his  comrades 
must  have  been  scholarly  men  (Dan.  1:4,17).  In  this  connection 
Solomon  was  superior  to  all  Men  of  his  time  in  intellectual  at- 
tainments. Keeping  in  mind  the  education  of  children,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  their  training  began  when  they  were  quite 
young.  The  Mishna  says  that  boys  began  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture at  five  years  of  age.  Before  the  Captivity  children  were 
taught  by  Rabbis,  Levites  and  their  parents.  At  a  later  period 
when  synagogues  were  built  in  all  the  cities  of  any  importance, 
children  were  instructed  by  appointed  teachers. 

At  the  father's  death,  the  property  was  divided  equally  among 
the  sons  except  the  oldest  who  received  a  double  portion  (Deut. 
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21,17).  Daughters  were  not  allowed  any  portion  of  the  inheri- 
tance, but  the  sons  were  duty-bound  to  see  that  they  were  cared 
for.  If  a  man  died  and  left  no  son,  in  that  event  the  inheritance 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  daughters,  who  in  this  case  were 
prohibited  from  marrying  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Num.  27,8). 

MARRIAGE  III. 

1.  Origin.  The  institution  of  marriage  dates  from  the  creation 
and  inasmuch  as  man's  nature  was  formed  by  Jehovah,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  married  estate  was  ordained  of  Him.  When  God 
had  completed  the  formation  of  woman,  Adam  opened  his  eyes 
and  discovered  in  that  act  the  Creator's  will  concerning  man's 
social  condition.  '  'Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh" 
(Gen.  2,24).  Thus  we  learn  that  the  husband  and  wife  were  soci- 
ally equal,  that  monogamy  was  the  original  law  of  marriage, 
and  that  the  marriage  bond  should  be  indissoluble  except  on  the 
ground  of  very  strong,  definite  reasons  (Matt.  19,9). 

2.  History.  The  first  marriage  must  have  been  one  of  joy  and 
happiness  until  hindered  by  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
which  disturbed  that  mutual  relationship  where  once  unmolested 
sanctity  reigned.  Since  that  day  marriage  in  all  lands  has  been 
attended  by  many  evils.  It  was  so  among  the  people  of  Israel, 
but  they  never  drifted  entirely  from  the  original  law  governing 
this  institution.  Polygamy  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  patri- 
archs (Gen.  16,4;  25:1-6),  but  it  was  largely  divested  of  the 
shame  and  degradation  attending  such  a  practice  in  modern 
times.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  polygamy  as  practiced  among 
the  Israelites,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  monogamy  was  re- 
tained in  principle,  distinction  being  made  between  the  principal 
and  secondary  wives.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  poly- 
gamy was  an  out-growth  of  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  for  progeny.  The  early  patriarchs  made  a  practice  of 
selecting  their  wives  from  among  their  own  people  (Gen.  11,29; 
29,4). 

3.  Legal  Conditions.  Lawful  marriage  in  any  country  is  deter- 
mined by  the  prohibitions  enacted  by  the  law-makers  of  the  land. 
Among  the  Israelites  such  prohibitions  were  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
marriage  between  an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  nation  and 
marriage  between  an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israelite.    With  regard 
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to  the  former,  regulations  were  general  and  particular. 

(a)  General  regulations  were  made  on  the  basis  of  kinship. 
The  Mosaic  Law  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms  against  the  mar- 
riage of  near  relatives  (Lev.  18:6-18).  We  note  one  exception  to 
this  rule  (Deut.  25,5).  These  regulations  were  made  on  the 
ground  of  moral  propriety  and  Israelites  were  to  marry  Israe- 
lites for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  institutions  from  the  im- 
purities of  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites  and  other  heathen  nations. 

(b)  Particular  regulations  were  made  as  follows,  (a)  Priests 
were  forbidden  to  marry  prostitutes  and  divorced  women  (Lev. 
21,7);  (b)  High  Priests  were  not  allowed  to  marry  any  women  ex- 
cept Israelitish  virgins  (Lev.  21:13-14);  (c)  heiresses  could  not 
marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  26:5-9);  (d)  persons  physi- 
cally defective  were  denied  the  privileges  of  marrying  an  Israe- 
lite (Deut.  23,1);  and  (e)  bishops  and  deacons  were  allowed  only 
one  wife  (I  Tim.  3:2-12).  With  reference  to  Israelites  marrying 
non-Israelites,  one  very  distinct  regulation  is  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture (Deut.  7:3-4).  This  prohibition  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in- 
termarrying with  the  heathen  would  tend  toward  idolatry.  The 
legal  disabilities  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  practically  de- 
barred them  from  intermarriage  with  the  Israelites,  totally  for- 
bidding the  marriage  of  Israelitish  women  to  the  Moabites,  but 
allowing  the  Israelites  to  marry  Moabitish  women  (Ruth  1:3-4). 

IV  CUSTOMS  OF  BETROTHAL  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Hebrew  customs  regarding  marriage  were  very  different  in 
many  respects  from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
choice  of  the  bride  was  not  left  with  the  bridegroom,  but  this 
matter  devolved  upon  his  relatives  or  upon  some  friend  selected 
by  him  for  that  particular  purpose.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  wishes  of  the  bridegroom  were  never  considered, 
for  it  was  the  general  rule  for  the  proposal  to  originate  in  his 
family  on  the  strength  of  his  wishes.  In  some  cases  even  the 
consent  of  the  maiden  was  asked  (Gen.  24,58).  After  the  bride 
had  been  chosen  the  espousal  then  followed.  This  was  a  formal 
proceeding  entered  into  by  a  friend  or  legal  representative  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  parents  of  the  bride.  It  was  confirmed  by 
oaths  and  then  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride.  Between  the  be- 
trothal and  marriage  an  interval  elapsed  varying  in  duration 
from  a  few  days  to  several  years.    During  this  time  the  maiden 
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was  considered  virtually  the  wife  of  her  future  husband  and  un- 
faithfulness on  her  part  was  a  crime  the  penalty  of  which  was 
death  (Deut.  22:23,24) .  The  wedding  proper  was  not  observed 
by  any  definite  religious  ceremonies.  One  instance,  however,  is 
recorded  in  which  a  blessing  was  pronounced  (Gen.  24,60).  The 
real  substance  of  the  ceremony  consisted  simply  in  the  removal 
of  the  bride  from  her  home  to  that  of  the  bridegroom.  After 
necessary  preparations  had  been  made  and  when  the  appointed 
time  arrived,  the  bridegroom  and  those  attending  him  set  out 
for  the  home  of  the  bride.  Having  arrived  there  and  accom- 
plished this  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  then  conducted  the  mar- 
riage party  back  home  where  a  feast  had  been  prepared  and  was 
waiting  the  return  of  the  company.  This  feast  usually  lasted 
several  days.  Not  until  after  this  prolonged  feast  was  the  bride- 
groom allowed  direct  communication  with  the  bride.  The  final 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  that  of  conducting  the  bride  to  the 
bride-chamber. 

V.  DIVORCE. 

This  evil  prevailed  during  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  yet  only 
One  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bible  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  very  definite  manner.  The 
Mosaic  law  aims  at  a  mitigation  of  its  evils,  it  seems,  rather 
than  at  removing  them  entirely,  this  being  due  doubtless  to  the 
public  sentiment  prevalent  at  that  time.  The  Law  was  directly 
towards  the  discouragement  of  polygamy  and  the  enforcement  of 
purity  of  life.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  bond  was  not  re-established  until  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  (Matt.  5,32;  19:4-5-9;  Rom.  7,3;  I  Cor. 
7:10,11.) 

VI.  BURIALS. 

1.  Rite.  It  was  the  customary  practice  among  the  Hebrews  to 
dispose  of  their  dead  by  entombment  when  possible  and,  in  fail- 
ure of  that,  by  interment,  extending  that  degree  of  respect  even 
to  an  enemy  or  malefactor  (I  Ki.  11,35;  Deut.  21,23).  Only  one 
case  of  cremation  is  recorded,  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons  and 
their  ashes  were  buried.  The  "manner  of  the  Jews"  included 
the  use  of  spices.  Asa  was  laid  in  a  bed  of  spices  (II  Chron. 
lti,  14).    It  seems  that  spices  were  sometimes  burnt  in  honor  of 
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the  dead,  but  when  an  unpopular  king  died  this  degree  of  respect 
was  not  shown  him.  It  was  the  office  of  the  nearest  kin  to  pre- 
side over  the  funeral,  the  bier  being"  borne  also  by  near  relatives 
and  was  followed  by  any  who  wished  to  honor  the  deceased. 
Coffins  were  but  rarely  used  and,  if  used,  were  open. 

2.  Place.  A  natural  cave  adapted  by  excavation  and  en- 
largement was  the  common  type  of  the  grave  or  sepulchre  used 
by  the  Hebrews.  Those  who  possessed  sufficient  means  often 
had  their  sepulchres  prepared  in  their  life-time.  Joseph's  "new 
tomb"  was  doubtless  an  example  of  such  practice. 

3.  Mourning.  The  manner  in  which  the  Hebrews  mourned 
was  marked  by  some  very  peculiar  features.  The  most  common 
characteristics  were  beating  the  breast,  weeping  and  screaming, 
wearing  sad-colored  garments,  singing  songs  of  lamentation 
and  funeral  feasts.  Professional  mourners  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed. The  period  of  mourning  varied  in  point  of  duration. 
Jacob  was  mourned  seventy  days,  Moses  and  Aaron  thirty,  and 
Saul  only  seven. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

1.  What  was  the  position  of  the  father  in  the  Hebrew  home? 
Mother? 

2.  How  did  they  regard  their  children? 

3.  How  were  they  regarded  by  their  children? 

4.  How  old  were  the  children  when  named? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  Hebrew  education? 

6.  What  were  the  laws  regulating  Hebrew  marriage? 

7.  What  does  the  Bible  give  as  a  reason  for  divorce? 

8.  Give  all  the  facts  you  can  about  Hebrew  burials. 


LESSON  II. 


THE  HOUSE,  FURNITURE  AND  FOOD. 

I.    THE  HOUSE. 

Living  in  tents  has  always  been  a  leading  characteristic  of 
normal  races.  It  was  so  with  the  forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple. Tents  were  known  in  the  life-time  of  Jabal,  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  Cain,  who  was  a  builder  of  cities.    But  cities  of  that 
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day  must  have  been  nothing-  more  than  mere  groups  of  rude 
dwellings  or  wigwams  In  the  language  of  the  early  Orientals 
every  tent  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  house,  but  the  certain 
distinction  between  tents  and  permanent  houses  seems  also  to 
have  arisen  at  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  man  (Gen.  4:17-20). 
The  Israelites  lived  in  permanent  houses  and  probably  learned 
architecture  while  sojourning  in  Egypt,  yet  they  did  not  come 
into  the  possession  of  such  residences  until  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  this  country  having  been  inhabited  from  an  earlier  pe- 
riod by  builders  of  cities. 

The  kind  of  material  used  in  Palestine  for  building  purposes 
is  not  without  interest.  Unlike  the  wood,  brick  and  stone  with 
which  we  are  familiar  was  the  rude  material  of  that  primitive 
age.  The  majority  of  houses  were  constructed  of  mud  or  of  sun- 
dried  brick.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  stone  was  used  and  in 
the  time  of  David  the  brick-kiln  was  known  (II  Sam.  12,31). 

The  foundation  of  the  house  was  not  flimsily  constructed  by 
them.  The  wise  builder  among  any  people  is  always  careful  as 
to  the  foundation  in  order  that  the  super-structure  may  be  sub- 
stantial. In  Palestine  great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  that 
particular.  Sometimes  the  foundation  was  laid  on  a  rock,  this 
being  due  to  the  instability  of  the  rolling  soil  The  unwise 
builder  sometimes  erected  his  house  on  the  sand  (Matt.  7,26). 

It  seems  that  the  houses  of  the  rural  poor  generally  had  only 
one  story  and  sometimes  only  one  apartment.  In  some  cases 
the  family  and  cattle  occupied  the  same  house,  the  people  living 
on  a  raised  platform  and  the  cattle  on  the  ground  below  (I  Sam. 
28,24).  The  bare  ground  often  served  the  purpose  of  floor  in 
buildings  of  this  kind.  The  windows  were  nothing  more  than 
small  apertures  in  the  wall,  usually  of  considerable  distance 
from  the  ground  and  latticed  with  wood.  The  flat  roof  was  con- 
structed of  a  kind  of  plaster,  which  was  composed  of  earth  and 
straw.  The  plaster  was  placed  on  rafters  that  were  laid  across 
the  top  of  the  walls.  Around  this  flat  roof  a  battlement  wall 
was  built  (Deut.  22,8),  being  thus  constructed  it  served  a  number 
of  valuable  purposes.  In  the  summer  it  was  used  as  a  place  for 
sleeping.  It  was  here  that  business,  conversation  and  worship 
were  carried  on.  "Peter  went  up  upon  the  housetop  to  pray 
(Acts  10,9)."  The  housewife  often  found  the  roof  useful  in  do- 
mestic affairs. 
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The  houses  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  differed  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  the  rural  poor.  One  essential  diff- 
erence was  that  of  the  increased  number  of  apartments.  The 
upper-room  and  guest  chamber  were  important  additions  to  the 
houses  occupied  by  this  class,  and  sometimes  these  houses  were 
provided  with  an  open  court  which  was  surrounded  by  other 
apartments  opening  into  it.  Projecting  windows  in  the  walls 
and  over  the  doors  in  houses  of  this  type  were  not  uncommon 
and  elaborately  finished  lattice-work  was  not  unfrequently  seen. 
Doors  were  made  of  wood  and  were  fastened  with  wooden  locks. 
Stairways  outside  the  wall  or  in  the  court  led  to  the  upper-room 
and  roof.    Porches  sometimes  surrounded  a  part  of  the  house. 

II.    FURNITURE  AND  UTENSILS. 

The  decorations  and  arrangement  of  an  Oriental  home  might 
be  never  so  elaborate,  and  yet  the  furniture  necessarily  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  a  primitive  race.  Probably  about  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  families  consisted 
of  a  coarse  mat  made  of  goat's  hair  for  the  floor  of  the  principal 
apartment,  some  thin  mattresses  and  pillows  which  were  spread 
down  at  night  where  the  family  slept,  some  rude  dishes  of  pot- 
tery and  a  few  plain  cooking  utensils.  The  daily  conveniences 
of  the  wealthy  scarcely  surpassed  this  inventory  except  in  in- 
trinsic value.    But  we  will  notice  some  articles  more  in  detail. 

1.  Beds.  We  derive  some  idea  of  the  beds  in  use,  by  men- 
tioning five  principal  parts,  viz.,  the  bedstead,  the  matress,  the 
covering,  the  pillow,  and  the  ornamental  portions,  (a)  a  bed- 
stead was  not  always  necessary  in  the  Hebrew  home  on  account 
of  a  divan,  or  rather  a  platform  built  along  the  side  of  the 
room,  this  serving  as  a  support  for  the  bedding.  It  seems  quite 
evident,  however,  that  a  kind  of  a  portable  frame  or  litter  was 
often  used  (II  Sam.  3,31;  II  Ki.  4,10;  Gen.  47,31).  (b)  The 
mattress  was  made  of  straw,  or  of  some  other  similar  coarse  ma- 
terial, (c)  The  covering  was  a  quilt  superior  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  mat  on  which  the  person  lay.  In  summer  a  thin  blanket 
or  the  outer  garment  worn  during  the  day  was  sufficient  cover- 
ing for  the  night,  (d)  Only  once  in  the  Scriptures  do  we  find 
any  mention  of  the  material  used  in  making  pillows,  that  mate- 
rial being  goat's  hair  (I  Sam.  19:13-16).  The  ornamental  por- 
tions seem  to  have  been  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  trim- 
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mings,  and  probably  "mosaic  work" — purple  and  fine  linen. 

2.  Seats.  That  the  use  of  chairs  or  stools  was  very  common 
among-  the  Hebrews  is  evident  from  the  frequent  mention  in 
Scripture  of  such  familiar  articles.  As  to  the  kind  used  our 
knowledge  is  limited  indeed.  That  the  "stool"  furnished  Elisha 
in  the  "little  chamber  on  the  wall"  was  by  no  means  the  rude 
article  its  name  suggests,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  term 
so  used  in  this  instance  is  equivalent  elsewhere  to  "throne." 

3.  Tables.  The  common  use  of  tables  as  articles  of  furniture 
is  implied  in  II  Ki.  4,10.  As  an  article  for  the  bedroom,  the  ta- 
ble was  probably  used  for  holding1  the  lamp  or  candlestick,  the 
light  usually  burning-  all  nig'ht.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  ancient  dining-  tables  were  unlike  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  ancient  Oriental  dining-  table  was  simply  a  circu- 
lar-shaped piece  of  an  animal's  skin,  which  was  spread  on  the 
floor  at  meal  time  and  the  family  reclined  around  this  while 
eating-. 

4.  Lamps.  The  lamps  commonly  used  were  simply  "shallow 
oval  vessels  made  of  baked  clay,  terra-cotta,  bronze,  and  some- 
times of  the  precious  metals."  These  antique  articles  probably 
had  two  openings  on  top,  one  for  receiving  the  oil  and  the  other 
for  the  wick.  Not  all  lamps  were  of  the  same  kind,  there  being 
a  great  variety  in  use.  Many  specimens  of  these  lamps  have 
been  recovered  and  are  to-day  preserved  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant museums. 

5.  Kitchen  Appliances.  A  kneading-trough  and  an  oven  for 
baking  bread  were  essential  articles  in  the  Hebrew  kitchen. 
Pitchers,  water-pots,  earthen-ware  jars,  bottles  made  of  animal 
skins,  and  barrels  were  also  among  the  household  utensils,  but 
the  one  indispensable  article  universally  found  in  the  kitchen 
was  the  hand-mill,  which  was  used  in  crushing  grain  for  making 
bread.  This  mill  was  constructed  of  two  circular  stones,  one 
laid  upon  the  other,  the  upper  stone  working  on  a  pivot  which 
was  fitted  into  the  lower.  Near  the  edge  of  the  upper  stone  was 
fitted  a  handle  by  which  this  stone  was  revolved  thus  crushing 
the  grain.  Knives  were  employed  in  preparing  meats  and  fruits, 
but  were  little  used  during  meals. 

III.  FOOD. 

1.    Bread.    As  an  article  of  food  bread  was  known  to  the  early 
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patriarchs  ( Gen.  18,6)  and,  in  after  years,  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  Hebrews  who  have  always  been  large  con- 
sumers of  grain.  Bread  was  made  from  several  kinds  of  grain, 
viz. ,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  The  best  bread  was  made  from 
wheat,  while  barley  was  used  only  by  the  poor  or  in  times  of 
great  scarcity  (2  Ki.  4:38-42;  Jno.  6:9-13).  Other  ingredients 
such  as  beans,  lentils  and  millet  were  sometimes  used  (Ezek. 
4,9;  of  II  Sam.  17,28).  In  primitive  times  the  baking  was  done 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house  or  one  of  the  daughters.  Female 
servants  were  occasionally  employed  to  do  this  work. 

2.  Fish.  This  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  Hebrews.  However,  they  were  restricted  by  law  to 
the  use  of  only  such  as  had  scales  and  fins  (Sev.  11:9-10).  A 
regular  fish-market  must  have  existed  in  Jerusalem.  This  seems 
evident  from  the  references  in  Scripture  to  the  "fish-gate" 
(II  Chron.  33,14;  Neh.  3,3).  It  is  supposed  that  this  gate  was 
contiguous  to  such  market. 

3.  Meats.  The  Law  prohibited  the  Hebrews  from  eating  the 
flesh  of  swine  (Lev.  11,7;  Deut.  14,8).  Even  to-day  the  Jews  will 
not  eat  hog-  meat  in  any  form.  They  regard  it  with  no  uncer- 
tain degree  of  abhorrence.  But  the  flesh  of  oxen,  calves,  sheep, 
harts  and  fowl  received  a  welcome  at  the  table  of  the  strictest 
Jew.  The  daily  supply  for  Solomon's  royal  table  consisted  of 
"ten  fat  oxen,  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pastures  and  an  hundred 
sheep  besides  harts,  roe-bucks,  and  follow  deer  and  fatted  fowl" 
(I  Ki.  4,23). 

4.  Milk.  This  article  of  food  held  a  very  prominent  place  at 
the  Oriental  table.  It  was  used  in  different  forms  and  for  va- 
rious purposes.  Not  only  was  cow's  milk  used,  but  that  of 
sheep,  goats  and  camels  was  also  considered  valuable  as  food. 

5.  Honey.  There  is  no  doubt  that  honey  was  greatly  used  by 
the  Hebrews  for  food.  Palestine  was  described  as  a  land  "flow- 
ing with  milk  and  heney"  (Ex.  3,8).  Bees  were  abundant  in  that 
country  even  in  the  wildernesses  where  the  honey  was  deposited 
in  hollow  trees  and  in  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Jacob  sent  honey 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  43,11).  John  used  it  for  food  in  the  wilderness 
(Matt.  3,4),  and  Jonathan  ate  it  in  the  "wood"  (I  Sam.  14,27). 

6.  Fruits.  Through  all  the  past  ages  fruit  has  been  "good  for 
food,"  its  first  mention  being  in  connection  with  the  "first  man." 
Palestine  was  a  land  of  orchards  and  vineyards.    Grapes  and 
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figs  were  grown  in  large  quantities  and  were  consumed  accord- 
ingly. Some  of  the  grapes  were  dried  for  food  and  others  were 
pressed  for  making  wine.  Figs  were  also  dried  for  food.  "Nuts 
and  almonds"  were  known  at  an  early  day  (Gen.  43,14). 

7.  Meals.  It  seems  that  it  was  customary  for  the  early  He- 
brews to  sit  at  meals  (Gen.  27,19;  Judg.  19,6),  while  in  later 
times  they  adopted  the  custom  of  reclining,  the  couch  on  which 
they  leaned  being  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  7,4). 
This  custom  of  reclining  at  meals  was  practiced  during  the  time 
Christ  was  on  earth. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 

%    What  kind  of  a  life  was  led  by  the  forefathers  of  the  early 

Hebrews? 

2.  When  did  the  Isrselites  come  into  possession  of  permanent 
homes? 

3.  What  material  was  used  in  Palestine  for  building  homes? 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  houses  of  the  rural  poor  and  those 
of  the  wealthier  classes. 

5.  Describe  the  roof  and  relate  its  uses. 

6.  What  do  you  know  of  the  furniture  used  by  the  Hebrews? 

7.  Name  the  chief  articles  of  food. 

8.  How  was  fruit  used? 

9.  How  is  hog  meat  regarded  by  the  Jews?  Why? 


LESSON  III. 


(SLAVERY  AND  HOSPITALITY.) 

I.  SLAVERY. 

The  Mosaic  Law  did  not  establish  this  institution,  but  recog- 
nized it  with  a  view  to  alleviating  its  evils  and  securing  to  every 
man  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

A.    HEBREW  SLAVES. 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced 
to  slavery  are  as  follows:  (a)  Poverty;  (b)  the  commission 
of  theft;  and  (c)  the  exercise  of  paternal  authority,  (a)  In  the 
first  case,  if  a  man  became  involved  in  debt,  mortgaged  his 
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property  and  could  not  support  his  family,  he  was  allowed  to 
sell  himself  to  another  Hebrew  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining-  sus- 
tenance for  his  family  and  perchance  a  sufficient  sum  to  redeem 
his  property  (Lev.  25:25-39).  (b)  When  a  man  committed  theft, 
he  rendered  himself  liable  to  servitude,  if  he  was  not  able  to 
make  restitution  according  to  the  course  prescribed  by  law  (Ex. 
22,13).  If  the  thief  had  nothing  with  which  he  could  make  "full 
restitution,"  he  was  "sold  for  his  theft"  and  forced  to  work  out 
the  fine  in  the  employ  of  him  from  whom  property  had  been 
stolen,  (c).  The  Hebrew  father  was  allowed  to  sell  his  daught- 
er into  servitude,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  her  becoming  the  wife 
of  the  purchaser  or  of  his  son. 

2.  The  servitude  known  among  the  Hebrews  was  far  from 
what  the  term  indicates.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  lenient  in- 
deed. The  slave-holder  was  admonished  in  the  Scriptures  to 
deal  kindly  with  the  slave  (Lev.  25:39-40-43).  At  the  expiration 
of  the  slave's  term  of  service,  the  master  was  enjoined  not  to 
'  'let  him  go  away  empty, ' '  but  liberal  remuneration  from  the 
fiock,  floor  and  winepress  was  the  portion  of  the  liberated  slave 
(Deut.  15:13-14) 

3.  Hebrew  slavery  was  not  only  lenient,  but  the  period  of 
duration  was  comparatively  brief  and  might  be  determined  in 
three  ways  as  follows:  (a)  The  slave  was  allowed  to  go  free 
by  satisfying  all  demands  held  against  him;  (b)  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  year  of  jubilee  when  all  slaves  were  given  their  free- 
dom; and  (c)  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time  servi- 
tude began  the  slave  was  liberated. 

If  a  Hebrew  became  the  slave  of  a  "stranger"  (a  non-Hebrew), 
he  was  allowed  his  freedom  according  to  the  manner  described 
in  Lev.  25:47-55. 

Hebrew  women  were  allowed  to  enter  into  voluntary  slavery  in 
the  event  of  being  stricken  with  poverty.  At  the  end  of  six  years 
they  were  set  free,  being  granted  the  usual  gratuitous  supplies, 
the  same  as  in  the  case  when  men  were  involved  (Deut.  15:11-12). 

B.    NON-HEBREW  SLAVES. 

1.  This  class  of  slaves  consisted  largely  of  these  who  were 
taken  as  war-captives  from  the  Canaanites  who  survived  the 
general  extermination  of  their  race  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua.    Other  slaves  were  probably  captured  from  nations  in- 
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habiting1  the  countries  contiguous  to  Canaan  (Num.  31,26).  Still 
others  were  purchased  from  foreign  slave-traders  (Lev.  25:44-45). 
In  addition  to  these,  resident  foreigners  were  probably  reduced 
to  servitude  by  poverty  or  crime. 

2.  That  these  slaves  were  also  allowed  their  freedom  under 
personal  injury  inflicted  by  the  master,  is  apparent  from  the 
Scriptures  (Ex.  21:26-27).  The  rabbinists  tell  us  also  that  non- 
Hebrew  slaves  were  given  their  freedom  also  on  the  payment  of 
money  for  their  redemption. 

3.  Bond-servants  of  this  class  were  regarded  as  the  posses- 
sion of  their  master  and  were  disposed  of  to  one's  heirs  as  any 
other  personal  property.  While  these  slaves  were  so  regarded, 
the  protection  of  their  bodies  was  nevertheless  provided  for  by 
law  (Lev.  24,17;  Ex.  21,20).  The  children  of  such  slaves  were 
circumcised  just  as  the  Hebrews,  and  were,  therefore,  given  cer- 
tain religious  privileges.  For  instance  they  were  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  12,44). 

II.  HOSPITALITY. 

Among  the  Hebrews  hospitality  was  regarded  as  a  most  noble 
virtue  and  a  duty  of  no  small  importance.  This  was  not  a  case 
of  no  favors  to  the  many  and  special  favors  to  the  few,  for 
kindness  was  shown  to  all  classes.  Even  the  stranger 
and  the  poor  were  not  to  be  overlooked,  their  welfare  be- 
in^  provided  for  according  to  law  (Lev.  19:33-34;  Deut. 
15:7-8).  These  provisions  were  made  in  harmony  with  that  spirit 
of  brotherly  kindness  so  prevalent  among  this  people  who  were 
hospitable  not  from  any  selfish  or  utilitarian  standpoint.  This 
noble  spirit  is  exemplified  in  Abraham,  Gen  ch.  18;  Lot,  Gen. 
ch.  19;  Revel.  Ex.  2,20;  and  the  "old  man"  of  Gibeah,  Judg. 
19:16-21.  Brotherly  love  is  emphatically  taught  in  the  Word; 
the  master  illustrates  it  in  the  good  Samaritan,  has  promised  to 
reward  it,  and  counts  its  exercise  towards  His  disciples  as  being 
unto  Him,  This  duty  is  urged  by  the  apostles  (Rom.  12,13; 
Heb,  13,2;  I  Pet.  4.9).  A  bishop  must  be  a  "lover  of  hospitali- 
ty" (I  Tim.  3,2.  These  precepts  were  not  only  enjoined,  but 
were  carried  out  in  practice  by  the  early  Christians  who  "had 
all  things  common"  and  sold  their  possessions  and  divided 
them  according  to  the  need  of  each  man. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 

1.    What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Mosaic  Law  towards  slavery? 
2    Under  what  circumstances  could  a  Hebrew  be  reduced  to 
servitude? 

3.  How  were  bond-servants  treated? 

4.  In  what  way  could  freedom  be  gained? 

5.  With  reference  to  slavery,  what  was  the  privilege  of  Hebrew 
women? 

6.  Who  were  non-Hebrew  slaves? 

7.  What  privileges  did  they  have? 

8.  How  were  they  regarded? 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  Hebrew  hospitality? 

10.    What  does  the  New  Testament  teach  in  reference  to  our 
dealings  with  each  other? 


LESSON  IV. 


PEASANTS  AND  SHEPHERDS. 

I.  PEASANTS. 

From  earliest  times  agriculture  has  played  a  very  prominent 
part  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  progress.  Ancient  nations  were 
largely  tillers  of  the  ground  and  the  Hebrew  race  learned  the 
value  and  art  of  agriculture  at  an  early  period.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  Palestine  were  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits . 
From  natural  sources  the  country  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  (Deut.  8,7;  11:8-12). 

The  crops  that  were  grown,  the  manner  of  cultivation  and  the 
methods  of  harvesting  are  not  without  interest. 

A.  Grain.  The  principal  grain  crops  were  wheat,  barley, 
and  rye.  These  crops  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing  the  seed  and  garnering  the  grain. 

1.  Preparation  and  Sowing.  That  the  plow  was  used  on  the 
farm  is  evident  from  the  many  references  in  Scripture  to  this 
implement.  The  plows  in  use  were  most  probably  patterned  af- 
ter those  used  in  Egypt.  The  process  of  plowing  was  in  all 
probability  very  light.  Fallow  ground  was  cleared  of  thorns 
and  stones  in  early  spring.    To  sow  or  gather  "among  thorns" 
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was  looked  upon  with  disdain.  The  general  process  of  sowing- 
was  to  scatter  the  seed  and  then  "plow  them  in,"  the  best  time 
for  this  being-  during  the  rainy  season,  if  the  rains  were  not  too 
heavy.  In  the  event  of  two  much  rain,  the  most  suitable  time 
was  between  the  "early"  and  "latter"  rain. 

2.  Reaping  and  Threshing.  The  harvest  time  was  a  very 
busy  season  of  the  year,  barley  usually  getting  ripe  about  a 
week  earlier  than  wheat  thereby  causing  the  two  crops  to  be  on 
hand  about  the  same  time.  Two  methods  of  reaping  were  custo- 
mary; viz.,  cutting  the  stalks  with  the  sickle  and  pulling  the 
stalks  up  "by  the  roots."  The  grain  was  then  bound  in  sheaves 
(Gen.  37,7)  and  carried  on  carts  to  the  threshing-floor  (Amos 
2,13),  which  was  probably  a  mere  circular  piece  of  ground.  It 
seems,  however,  that  these  plots  of  ground  were  used  from  year 
to  year.  After  the  sheaves  had  been  scattered  over  the  thresh- 
ing-floor the  oxen  or  cattle  were  driven  over  them  until  the  grain 
was  trampled  out.  In  later  times  the  Jews  used  a  kind  of  "in- 
strument" for  threshing  (II  Sam.  25,22).  A  stick  was  used  for 
beating  out  the  lighter  grain.  After  the  grain  had  been  threshed 
out,  then  came  the  winnowing — the  separation  of  the  grain  from 
the  straw  and  chaff.  The  "shovel"  and  "fan"  were  used  in  this 
process  of  separation. 

B.  Olives.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  was  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  rural  and  domestic  life  of  the  Israelites,  their 
commercial  enterprises,  and  even  its  use  was  extended  to  public 
ceremonies  and  religious  worship.  The  oil  which  was  derived 
from  the  olive  berries,  was  used  in  coronations,  mixed  with  the 
offerings  for  sacrifice,  and  burned  in  the  ordinary  lamps.  It 
was  also  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes  (Luke  10,34).  As  to 
the  methods  of  gathering  the  berries  and  securing  the  oil,  they 
were  sometimes  gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  and  sometimes  by 
beating  them  off,  after  which  the  fruit  was  carried  and  placed  in 
the  "oil-fat"  where  it  was  treaded  upon,  thus  securing  the  oil 
(Job  29,6). 

C.  Grapes.  A  most  important  crop  was  that  of  grapes,  the 
vine  having  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times.  Palestine 
was  noted  for  its  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  and  for  the  rich  clus- 
ters of  grapes  these  vines  produced,  the  immense  size  of  the 
clusters  being  noted  by  the  spies  who  went  to  view  the  Promised 
Land  (Num.  13,23).    The  numerous  vineyards  of  Palestine  were 
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valued  very  highly  and  great  care  was  taken  in  "dressing"  and 
keeping  them.  The  vintage  which  began  in  September  was  an 
occasion  of  great  joy,  the  grape-gatherers  shouting  and  making 
merry  as  they  labored  (Jer.  25,30).  The  grapes  were  gathered 
in  baskets  and  were  then  carried  to  the  wine-press  where  they 
were  trodden  and  pressed.  In  this  way  was  derived  the  juice,  a 
portion  of  which  was  "boiled  down  to  a  syrup"  and  was  used  as 
a  condiment  with  food.  Some  of  the  grapes  were  eaten  fresh 
and  others  were  dried  for  food. 

D.  Figs.  The  fig-tree  was  also  very  common  in  Palestine. 
Its  fruit  was  indeed  luscious.  Figs  were  compressed  in  the  form 
of  cakes  and  were  dried, — thus  they  could  be  kept  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time.    They  were  valued  highly  as  food. 

II.  SHEPRERDS. 

The  progenitors  of  the  Jewish  race  were  a  nomadic  people  and 
their  history  abounds  in  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  The  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  arousing  in  their  minds 
a  desire  for  a  more  settled  abode.  As  a  result  later  times  found 
the  shepherd's  place  less  prominent  than  in  the  patriarchal  ages, 
but  even  to  this  day  shepherds  are  found  in  Palestine,  '  'tending 
their  flocks." 

In  Palestine  to-day  shepherds  still  lead  their  flocks  beside  the 
still  waters  and  in  pastures  of  green  grass.  The  ancient  shep- 
herd's life  was  attended  by  many  hardships  and  dangers.  He 
had  to  face  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  his  food  often 
consisted  of  the  precarious  supply  of  nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of 
the  "wild-fig,"  the  husks  of  the  carob  tree  and  probably  locusts 
and  wild  honey.  He  was  exposed  to  the  encounters  of  wild 
beasts,  sometimes  being  attacked  by  lions,  wolves,  panthers  and 
bears  (I  Sam.  17,34;  Isa.  31,4;  Jer.  5,6;  Amo.  3,12).  He  was  also 
encountered  by  robbers  and  predatory  hordes  (Gen.  31,39).  To 
meet  and  combat  these  various  enemies  the  shepherd  was  armed 
and  ever  ready  to  face  his  foe.  His  armor  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  a  sling;  (b)  rod;  and  (c)  a  mantle  or  shield.  The 
sling  was  used  for  hurling  stones  at  the  approaching  enemy. 
The  rod  was  employed  as  a  weapon  of  defense  when  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  foe.  It  was  also  probably  used  for  correcting  the 
sheep.  The  mantle  which  was  made  of  sheep-skin  was  worn  on 
the  body  as  a  protection.    In  addition  to  his  armor  the  shep- 
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herd  needed  other  equipments  for  his  own  comfort.  He  was, 
therefore,  provided  with  a  wallet  for  carrying-  small  quantities 
of  food,  and  a  light  portable  tent.  Lot  pitched  his  tent  toward 
Sodom  (Gen.  13,12).  A  horn  of  oil  was  carried  by  the  shepherd, 
this  being-  used  in  the  case  of  any  wounds  the  sheep  mig-ht  re- 
ceive or  in  case  of  sickness  among  them.  The  cup  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  equipment.  It  served  the  shepherd's  conven- 
ience in  getting  water  and  according  to  tradition,  when  the  sheep 
could  not  easily  get  to  water,  they  were  also  allowed  to  drink 
from  the  cup.  The  shepherd  knew  the  sheep  by  name  and  they 
knew  his  voice  and  would  not  follow  a  stranger.  In  taking  the 
sheep  to  and  from  the  pasture,  the  shepherd  went  before  them 
and  they  followed  closely  after  him.  The  flock  was  not  only 
watched  by  day,  but  by  day  and  by  night.  The  Good  Shepherd 
has  gone  before  us.    Now  it  is  for  us  to  follow  in  the  Way. 

Sheep  were  very  valuable.  They  were  used  in  sacrificial  offer- 
ings, for  food  and  their  wool  for  making  clothing. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 

1.  How  was  agriculture  related  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  He- 
brews? 

2.  Mention  the  principal  crops  grown  in  Palestine. 

3.  What  can  you  say  of  the  preparation  of  soil?  Sowing? 
Reaping?  Threshing? 

4.  Of  what  use  was  the  olive? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  grapes  and  figs  of  Palestine? 

6.  Name  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  ancient  Oriental 
shepherds  were  subjected. 

7.  What  was  the  shepherd's  armor  and  equipment? 

8.  In  what  is  he  a  type  of  Christ? 

9.  Why  were  sheep  valuable? 


LESSON  V. 


TRADES  AND  PROFESSIONS. 

The  Hebrews  were  required  by  law  to  teach  every  male  child 
some  trade.    This  law  was  vigorously  enforced. 
1.    Carpentry.   This  trade  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  be- 
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ing  known  from  very  early  times  (Gen.  6,14;  Ex.  ch.  27).  When 
David's  palace  was  built,  Phoenicians  were  principally  employed 
to  do  the  work  (Sam.  5,11).  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram  for  the  Si- 
donians  to  take  the  lead  in  doing-  the  wood-work  of  the  Temple, 
but  Israelites  were  also  employed  (I  Ki.  5:6-13).  When  the  Tem- 
ple was  repaired  under  Joash  and  rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  no 
foreign  workmen  are  mentioned,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  tim- 
ber used  was  brought  by  the  Zidonians.  That  there  were  skilled 
carpenters  among  the  Jews  is  evident  from  Isa.  41,7;  44,13.  This 
trade  was  ascribed  to  Joseph  and  the  Messiah  himself  (Matt. 
13,55;  Mark  6,3). 

2.  Masonry.  It  seems  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrews 
had  at  least  some  idea  of  this  art  (Gen.  11:3,4).  This  idea  must 
have  been  transmitted  to  later  generations.  The  Israelites 
learned  the  art  of  making  brick  while  they  sojourned  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  5,7)  Thus  started,  and  with  the  study  of  after  years,  giving 
much  attention  to  this  line  of  work,  the  Hebrews  finally  became 
proficient  architects  and  masons.  Solomon's  peaceful  reign 
must  have  given  a  very  strong  impulse  to  this  science,  for  it  was 
during  his  reign  that  the  Temple  and  other  magnificent  buildings 
were  erected.  A  number  of  succeeding  kings  are  mentioned  as 
builders,  viz.,  Baasha,  Asa,  Omri,  Ahab,  Hezekiah,  Jehoash, 
Josiah  and  Jehoiakin  (I  Ki.  15:17-23;  16,24-22;  22,39;  II  Ki  20,20; 
II  Ki.  12:11-12;  22,6;  Jer,  22,14).  The  reign  of  Herod  and  his 
sons  marked  the  erection  of  magnificent  architectural  structures. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  the  fortifications  and  public  build- 
ings of  Jerusalem  were  constructed  and  the  Temple  enlarged  and 
adorned. 

3.  The  Metal-Workers.  Mention  is  made  in  Gen.  4,32  of  an 
"instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  From  this  we 
conclude  that  metal-workers  were  known  among  the  Hebrews 
who,  like  other  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly  all 
the  metals  with  which  modern  metalurgy  is  associated.  After 
the  Israelites  had  become  established  in  Canaan  the  occupation 
of  smith  was  regarded  as  a  regular,  worthy  vocation  (Sam. 
13,19).  That  the  Hebrews  were  skillful  in  this  art  is  evident 
from  Scripture,  their  skill  having  been  learned  doubtless  from 
the  Egyptians. 

4.  Pottery.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Israelites  used  earth- 
en-ware vessels  while  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  and  that  the 
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potter's  trade  was  afterwards  a  regular  pursuit  in  Palestine. 
The  people  of  Israel  had  been  concerned  with  this  trade  in 
Egypt.  The  process  of  making  a  vessel  consisted  of  digging  the 
clay  which  was  trodden  into  a  paste  by  the  potter's  feet.  The 
paste  was  then  placed  on  the  potter's  wheel,  beside  which  the 
potter  sat,  and  he  shaped  the  vessel  with  his  hands.  The  vessel 
was  made  smooth  by  the  addition  of  a  coat  of  glaze,  after  which 
it  was  placed  in  a  furnace  to  be  dried  and  hardened.  At  one 
time  a  royal  establishment  of  potters  was  in  existence  at  Jerusa- 
lem (I  Chron.  4,23).  The  waste  and  refuse  from  this  concern 
probably  gave  the  "Potter's  Field"  its  name  (Isa.  30,14). 

5.  Bakers.  Baking  was  followed  as  a  profession.  It  seems 
that  the  bakers  of  Jerusalem  congregated  on  a  certain  street — 
"bakers'  street"  (Jer.  37,21).  Bread  was  made  as  follows:  The 
flour  was  mixed  with  water  or  milk  and  then  kneaded,  after 
which  the  leaven  was  added,  the  leavened  mass  being  allowed 
to  stand  for  sometime.  The  dough  was  then  divided  into  round 
cakes,  which  were  sometimes  punctured  for  the  reception  of  oil 
and  sometimes  a  coat  of  oil  was  spread  over  them,  after  which 
they  were  put  in  the  oven  where  the  baking  was  done. 

6.  Day-Laborers.  Modern  Oriental  towns  have  well  known 
quarters  where  men  gather  early  in  the  morning  to  be  hired  for 
the  day.  This  custom  prevailed  while  Christ  was  on  earth 
(Matt.  20:1-7). 

7.  Fishermen.  Fishing  as  an  occupation  was  followed  in 
early  times  (Isa.  19,8).  The  Scriptures  mention  the  fish  of  the 
sea  and  the  fish  of  the  Nile,  but  this  art  is  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  the  sea  of  Galilee  than  any  other 
waters.  Andrew  and  Simon  were  fishermen  by  trade.  The  com- 
mon method  employed  in  fishing  was  that  of  the  net  (Luke  5,2). 
The  hook  was  also  used  (Matt.  17,27).  As  the  disciples  had  used 
tact,  skill  and  energy  in  catching  fish,  Christ  would  have  them 
become  "fishers  of  men." 

8.  Weaving.  This  art  was  in  all  probability  known  to  the 
Hebrews  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  but  it  was  there  no  doubt 
that  they  attained  that  skill  which  enabled  them  to  execute  such 
artistic  textures  as  the  hangings  and  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  loom  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  only  certain 
essential  parts,  viz.,  the  "beam,"  "pin"  and  "shuttle."  Text- 
ures of  various  kinds  were  woven.    The  most  commonly  known 
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were  tent-canvass,  sack-cloth  and  "hairy  garments."  Wool, 
goat's  hair  and  flax  were  used  for  making  cloth. 

9.  Dyeing  and  Embroidery.  There  arts  were  known  to  the 
Hebrews  at  an  early  period.  Great  proficiency  seems  to  have 
been  attained  (Ex.  26,36;  Ezek.  16,10). 

10.  Other  Professions.  The  professions  among  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous  indeed.  Those  most  generally  known  are  as  fol- 
lows: Tax-gatherers,  money-changers,  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  apothecaries.  To  form  some  idea  of  their  work  we 
might  simply  bear  in  mind  that  their  duties  were  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  such  professions  to-day. 

We  learn  from  a  study  of  the  many  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions followed  by  the  Hebrews  that  they  were  far  from  being 
a  race  of  idlers  and  that  they  were  an  energetic,  working  people, 
as  they  have  remained  to  this  day,  though  an  outcast  and  a 
down- trodden  race. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  V. 

1.  What  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  assertion  that  skilled 
carpenters  were  found  among  the  Hebrews? 

2.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Hebrew  masonry. 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  the  metal-workers'  trade? 

4.  How  was  the  potter's  trade  regarded? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  baker's  art? 

6.  Give  some  evidence  that  day-laborers  were  common  among 
the  Hebrews. 

7.  What  can  be  said  of  Hebrew  fishermen? 

8.  How  early  was  the  art  of  weaving  known  and  to  what  degree 
of  proficiency  in  it  did  the  Hebrews  attain? 

9.  Mention  the  professions. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


FOUR     LESSONS     ON     SOUL-WINNING    IN  THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
By  Rev.  H.  E.  Rountree,  A.  B. 

Lesson     I.  Soul-Winning. 

Lesson   II.      The  church,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  Home. 
Lesson  III.      The  Child  for  Christ. 
Lesson  IV.      Decision  Day. 


LESSON  I. 


SOUL-WINNING. 

Definition. — Soul-winning  is  the  whole  work  of  making  Christ 
known  to  mankind  and  persuading  men  and  women  and  children 
to  accept  Him  for  their  salvation.    See  Jno.  20,31. 

I.  SOUL  WINNING  IS  A  GIFT. 

It  is  a  gift  of  God  bestowed  upon  man  at  the  price  of  consecra- 
tion. Therefore  the  whole  body  of  believers  is  a  soul-winning 
body.  The  spirit  of  soul-winning  is  coexistent  with  God's 
gift  of  the  New  Life.  The  first  impulse  of  a  new-born  soul 
is  to  witness  for  Christ,  tell  some  one  else.  Vice  versa, 
the    soul     that     yearns    to     witness    for    Christ  shows 

greatest  evidence  of  the  gift  This  impulse  should  be 

cultivated.    Jno.  1:12-13;  Matt.  5,19. 

II.  SOUL-WINNING  IS  AN  ART. 

(1)  It  is  an  art  because  it  is  the  application  work.  "Art" 
here  means  a  special  work.  In  a  general  sense,  every  Christian 
is  a  soul-winner;  but  in  a  definite  way,  every  one  cannot  be  a 
soul-winner, — personal  worker.  (See  I  Cor.  12.  Take  special 
note  of  Vs.  8,2;  and  28,31).  It  is  distinctly  clear  that  all  are  in 
a  common  relation  to  Christ  with  obligation  to  sustain  it;  but 
there  is  a  diversity  of  application.  As  the  hand,  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  has  its  special  work  to  do  and  thereby  becomes 
a  special  agent  of  the  body  for  a  special  thing;  so  as  members 
of  the  great  body  of  Christ,  each  of  us  have  our  special  work  to 
do,  thereby  becoming  special  agents  to  do  a  definite  work  for 
Him.  '  'A  definite  person  working  for  a  definite  people  at  a  defi- 
nite time  for  a  definite  Christ, "  is  a  motto  of  service.  Definite- 
ness  and  application  is  an  art,  and  the  special  work  of  soul- 
winning  is  a  cultivated  gift  bestowed  through  salvation  in 
Christ. 

(2)  It  is  an  Art  because  it  is  Method.  In  this  sense  it  is  more 
truly  an  art  than  in  the  sense  of  "Application."  To  reach  a 
soul  effectively,  means  to  possess  a  keen  insight  into  human  na- 
ture; it  means  to  possess  the  tact  and  skill  of  a  magician  and 
the  wisdom  of  heaven.   The  purest  motives  misdirected  are  re- 
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pulsive;  but,  if  properly  directed  along*  the  lines  of  native  abili- 
ty, the  soul  is  usually  won.  By  "Native  ability"  is  meant,  the 
disposition,  natural  tendencies  of  thought  and  action  of  the  one 
to  be  won. 

The  Sunday-schoolteacher  has  the  greatest  opportunity  of  any 
one  else  in  the  world.  Here  Heaven  has  its  contact  with  the 
world.  From  child-hood  to  adolescence,  the  teacher  may  be  the 
hand  of  God. 

(3)  It  is  Art  because  it  is  Training.  It  is  active  and  passive. 
Actively,  the  influence  of  the  teacher  bears  directly  upon  the  pu- 
pil, and  as  training  is  a  process  of  time,  it  is  a  thing  not  with- 
out its  difficulties  and  problems.  Learning  to  swim  is  much 
more  difficult  than  pitching  into  the  pond.  So  learning  to  be  a 
Christian  is  much  more  difficult  than  confessing  Him  and  declar- 
ing our  willingness  to  follow  Him;  so  also  it  is  easier  to  pro- 
claim than  it  is  to  train.  Fruit  does  not  grow  in  a  day,  or  a 
day  or  a  week,  but  is  a  process  of  time  and  nature.  So  also 
fruitfulness  in  Christian  service  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous strife.  It  is  a  process  of  education  and  training  for  a  spe- 
cial work. 

Passively,  the  winning  of  souls  reacts  upon  the  teacher.  The 
real  teacher  is  master  of  his  subject  and  therefore  capable  of 
training  the  mind  of  his  pupil.  It  may  be  a  very  hard  task,  but 
it  developes  efficiency.* 

Keep  this  training  in  view  during  the  teaching  of  every  lesson. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  rely  upon  anything  else.  It  is  easier 
to  throw  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man  than  it  is  to  teach  him  to 
swim.  It  is  easier  for  teachers  and  Sunday-school  workers  to 
rely  upon  the  pastor  or  an  evangelist  to  touch  the  emotions  of 
the  crowds  and  bring  them  to  repentance  than  it  is  for  them  to 
do  their  part  of  the  fine  art  every  Sabbath  through  a  series  of 
years.  But  such  reliance  is  not  true  evangelism.  True  evange- 
lism is  a  cumulative  ministry.  Every  pastor,  every  superintend- 
ent, every  teacher,  and  every  parent  is  and  must  be  his  own 
evangelist. 

III.  SOUL- WINNING  IS  A  RESPONSIBILITY. 

(1)  We  are  God's  Life-saving  children.  As  salt  is  to  meat, 
*See  lessons  on  "the  Pupil." 
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so  are  we  to  the  world,  Matt.  5,13.  As  the  sun  is  to  the  earth, 
so  are  we  to  the  path-way  of  men.  Matt.  5, 14.  Every  star  that 
receives  the  light  of  the  sun  reflects  that  light  into  its  own 
sphere,  and  thereby  the  whole  universe  is  filled  with  light.  Every 
soul,  to  whom  God  hath  imparted  his  light,  has  received  the 
command  "go  teach,"  Matt.  28,19;  "Preach,"  Mk.  16,15.  As 
such,  we  wear  His  priestly  robe,  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people 
upon  our  own  shoulders,  Gal.  6,2.  The  burden  of  sin  is  not 
excluded. 
(2)    The  great  need. 

Life-savers  would  not  exist  unless  there  were  some  one  to  save 
from  peril.  Out  in  tha  great  sea  of  life  many  crafts  have  gone 
to  wreck  on  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  sin.  Souls  are  cast  into 
the  miserable  waters  of  the  world's  dregs,  and  are  dying.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  Sunday-school  scholars  of  the 
world  pass  out  unsaved.  What  have  the  Sunday-schools  lacked 
that  this  half  is  lost?  It  is  our  business  to  give  earnest,  con- 
stant and  patient  attention  to  this  great  need.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  constantly  press  the  invitation  of  salvation.  The  devil 
was  persistent  in  inviting  and  tempting  Jesus  and  did  not  stop 
till  he  had  exhausted  every  resource.  "Then  the  devil  left  Him, 
and  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  Him."  There  is  an  end  to 
the  devil's  temptation, — his  power.  There  is  no  end  to  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God  for  those  who  are  tempted.  There  is  no  great- 
er certainty  than  that  every  one,  from  child  to  adult,  is  invited 
and  allured  to  sin.  If  Sunday-school  teachers  had  a  little  more 
of  the  "Doggedness"  of  the  devil  in  winning  their  Sunday-school 
scholars  to  God  as  he  has  in  winning  and  alluring  them  away 
from  Him,  the  fifty  per  cent,  would  be  greatly  reduced.  If  ye 
love  God,  feed  His  lambs  and  sheep,  Jno.  21:15-17.  Acts. 
20:28-30.    I  Peter  5:1-4. 

(4)   Personal  responsibility  is  the  law. 

Soul-saving  does  not  belong  to  preachers  and  missionaries  ex- 
clusively. Laymen  everywhere  bear  this  responsibility.  The 
past  record  has  been:  When  appalling  soul-destitution  opens  up, 
and  the  superior  claim  of  the  future  life  presents  itself,  the  chief 
thought  has  been  to  secure  an  evangelist,  a  singer,  etc.,  to  assist 
the  pastor.  There  is  no  scripture  for  this.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
relict  of  Rome,  "an  heir-loom  of  the  great  apostacy  which  the 
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reformation  failed  to  kill. "  This  is  not  meant  to  disparage  the 
work  of  evangelists,  but  to  emphasize  what  the  church,  as  a 
body,  has  lacked.  It  has  entailed  more  disaster  and  spiritual 
death  than  heresy,  its  saddest  outcome  being  that  the  great  body 
of  our  laymen  have  never  felt  the  responsibility  of  personal  ef- 
fort.   One  sentence  tells  it  all.    Eph.  4:11-12. 

IV.    WHY  SOULS  NEEDED  TO  BE  WON. 

Souls  need  to  be  won  because  of  the  vastness  and  the  infinitude 
of  the  subject.  There  are  two  forces  in  operation:  The  wicked 
and  the  righteous,  both  as  boundless  as  the  firmament.  More 
truly  said,  "where  the  firmament  ends  the  subject  begins." 

Our  relation  to  eternity  is  different  from  our  relation  to  any- 
thing else.  Man  does  not  have  to  be  urged  to  accept  gold,  or  to 
adopt  material  advantages,  or  to  claim  personal  property;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  soul's  relation  to  God,  he 
has  to  be  literally  won  both  by  reason  and  love. 

In  the  light  of  righteousness,  heaven  and  God,  all  things  are 
small  by  the  sublimity  of  its  vastness.  In  the  light  of  worldli- 
ness,  sin  and  hell,  we  see  equally  as  vast  a  sphere.  In  the  first 
there  is  a  fountain  of  infinite  love,  peace  and  joy,  where  one 
may  drink  and  be  filled,  whose  power  is  Christ,  whose  plea  is 
"come,"  "believe,"  "receive,"  and  "give  me  heart-room,  and  I 
will  give  you  pardon,  peace  and  power. "  In  the  world  of  sin 
there  are  appetites  pressing  for  satisfaction,  fountains  of  pleas- 
ure where  may  be  quaffed  the  soul's  deluded  content.  Behold 
the  aspect  of  two  mighty  forces:  Metaphysics  profound  and  ad- 
vantages spiritual;  a  devil  so  mighty  because  so  persistent  and 
a  God  so  good  because  of  His  love,  a  competition  so  tremendous, 
that  the  soul  falters,  hesitates,  staggers,  withdraws  and  returns, 
first  in  peril  and  then  in  passion  for  the  good  and  the  heavenly. 
So  man  labors  in  a  world  of  strange  and  mysterious  forces  and 
so  will  he  labor  till  won  and  led  to  God. 

Again,  souls  must  be  won  because  there  is  no  power  to  drive. 
Christ  is  the  type  of  a  messenger  who  compelled  only  by  love. 
Zech.  4,6. 

V.    WHEN  BEGUN?  WPEN  ACCOMPLISHED?   WHEN  FINISHED? 

Subjectively,  scul-winning  is  begun  when  you  are  converted. 
Objectively,  soul-winning  is  begun  with  the  cradle.    From  the 
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cradle  through  adolescence  is  the  object  of  your  effort.  The 
strictest  Godly  care  should  be  observed  in  the  baby's  first 
thoughts.  Enough  of  Christ  should  be  given  in  the  formative 
periods  to  offset  the  wickedness  that  may  be  learned,  or  the  temp- 
tations that  may  come.* 

Accomplished:  technically  speaking',  a  soul  is  won  when  it  re- 
pents and  turns  to  God.  But  the  newly  born  into  the  kingdom 
needs  the  nurture  of  the  teacher  as  much  as  it  needed  the  process 
of  winning.  Winning  souls  to  the  Lord  is  a  perpetual  process. 
Therefore  it  is  finished  only  with  the  cessation  of  life,  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively.  It  is  a  work  for  us  to  do  till  we  die. 
Much  of  soul-winning  is  done  after  the  soul  has  been  won. 
Winning  a  soul  to  Jesus  is  a  cumulative  process  which,  unless 
kept  up  after  repentance,  will  fail,  Human  nature  demands  to 
be  fed  and  helped.    (Jno.  21:15-17). 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

1.  Taken  generally,  what  is  soul-winning?   What  are  the  four 
essential  character i sties? 

2.  Who  are  actual  soul-winners?   Who  should  be? 

3.  What  is  the  first  impulse  of  a  new-born  soul? 

4.  In  what  ways  is  soul-winning  an  art? 

5.  To  which  of  these  do  you  attach  most  importance? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  personal  training  and  pe- 
riodic work? 

7.  To  what  extent  will  Christians  have  to  answer  to  God  for 
the  salvation  of  souls?   Teachers?  / 

8.  What  per  cent,  of  Sunday-school  scholars  are  lost?  How 
much  of  the  world  is  saved? 

9.  What  one  sentence  reveals  God's  law  on  soul-saving?  Look 
up  biblical  references  for  others. 

10.  What  three  salient  reasons  are  given  for  the  necessity  of 
winning  souls? 

11.  What  is  the  joy  of  salvation?   Cite  instances. 

(A  good  exercise  for  the  class  is  to  cite  incidents  both  bibli- 
cal and  secular,  which  illustrate  the  truths  of  this  lesson) . 

*See  "infancy,"  "childhood,"  and  "youth,"  book  one, 
page  59. 
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LESSON  II. 


THE  CHURCH,  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  THE  HOME 

"Ye,  my  flock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture,  are  men,  and  I  am 
your  God."    Ezek.  34,31. 

The  Church  is  God's  organized  body  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  "These  thing-s  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Je- 
sus Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
life  through  His  name." 

The  Sunday-school  is  the  agency  of  the  church  through  which 
she  does  her  work.  It  is  the  child  of  the  church  and  is  in  no 
sense  separate  from  it.  The  Sunday-school  is  the  proper  chan- 
nel through  which  the  church  should  do  its  saving  work.  There- 
fore, they  being  one,  the  Sunday-school  service  can  be  nothing 
but  a  church  service.  They  are  as  the  tree  and  the  branches, 
and  the  branches  and  the  tree. 

The  Home  is  the  first  institution  of  God.  Out  of  the  home  and 
the  religion  of  the  home  was  born  the  church.  The  home,  there- 
fore, is  not  separate  from  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school, 
but  is  an  important  factor  with  them  in  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  The  foundation  work  is  in  the  home.  Parents  can  do 
more  than  any  one  else  with  the  children,  and  the  homes  have 
more  influence  than  any  other  institution. 

These  three,  the  Church,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  Home  are 
dependent  upon  one  another  for  the  completion  of  salvation  in 
the  world. 

FIRST:    The  church  is  dependent  upon  the  Sunday-school. 

The  church  is  God's  organized  body  for  making  Christ  known 
to  mankind  and  persuading  men  to  accept  Him  for  salvation. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  world  must  be  sa  ved 
by  saving  the  rising  generation.  If  this  be  true  and  the  Sun- 
day-school is  where  the  children  are, — the  Sunday-school  is  cer- 
tainly the  church's  opportunity.  That  is  where  she  must  do  her 
work  or  fail  and  die.  That  is  her  point  of  application.  The  ac- 
tive, thrifty  Sunday-school  makes  the  good  church.  No  Sun- 
day-school, no  church. 

SECOND:  The  Sunday-school,  as  an  evangelical  agency,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  church,  and  much  more  than  the  church  is  de- 
pendent upon  it. 
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1.  BECAUSE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  DE- 

MANDS IT. 

The  Sunday-school  exists  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the 
church  exists,  winning'  souls  to  Christ,  shaping-  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  training-  Christians  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  school, 
the  church  and  the  world. 

Such  a  work  is  most  hazardous  and  yet  most  vitally  essential. 
For  many  pupils  it  will  mean  a  complete  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward God,  because  ii  will  be  a  facing  about  from  waywardness 
and  wilful  sin  to  a  complete  surrender  to  God.  For  others  it 
will  mean  but  an  acknowledgement  of  the  love  they  have  had  for 
the  Savior  from  earliest  recollections.  In  a  word,  the  work  of 
the  Sunday-school  is  dealing  with  character  in  its  eternal  rela- 
tions. 

2.  BECAUSE  ONLY  CHRISTIANS  MAY  PROPERLY  WIN  SOULS. 

The  Sunday-school  worker  is  God's  machinery.  He  is  the 
point  of  contact  where  the  spiritual  life  burns  and  the  soul  re- 
ceives its  culture.  His  work  is  only  begun  when  he  succeeds  in 
winning  a  soul  to  Christ.  After  that  the  soul  must  be  nurtured 
into  Christian  habits  such  as:  devotion  to  God,  daily  and  de- 
vout prayer,  a  prayerful  study  of  the  Word,  attainment  of  Chris- 
tian graces,  and  self-mastery. 

Therefore,  the  whole  duty  of  the  Sunday-school  being  to  win, 
and  teach,  and  train  all  its  members  into  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ  as  Savior,  only  consecrated  Christians  can  properly  do 
the  work.  "If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  shall  they  not  both  fall 
into  the  ditch?"  Consecrated  Christians  are  found  only  in  the 
church.  Therefore,  it  is  from  the  church  that  the  Sunday-school 
must  draw  its  workers.  Were  there  no  church,  there  could  be 
no  Sunday-schools. 

3.    BECAUSE  THE  CHURCH  MUST  FOSTER  CONVERTS. 

In  this  the  church  is  more  than  the  Sunday-school.  The  live 
Sunday-school  is  continually  turning  out  new  converts.  These 
must  be  gathered  up  by  the  church,  sheltered  and  developed  by 
its  divine  power.  No  Sunday-school  yet  has  been  able  to  care 
for  its  converts.  Therefore  every  Sunday-school  should  be  in 
direct  relation  to  some  church.    In  this  the  church  is  what  the 
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Sunday-school  is  not  nor  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

THIRD:  The  home  is  dependent  upon  both  the  church  and  the 
Sunday-school. 

In  the  church  and  school  the  child  (or  any  one  else)  finds  ex- 
pression for  all  it  has  been  taught  in  the  home.  And  unless  it 
does  find  expression,  spiritually,  it  must  dwarf  and  die. 

The  subject  of  the  home  is  inserted  here  because  home  evan- 
gelism is  vitally  essential  to  Christian  character.  By  "home 
evangelism"  is  meant  such  parental  care  and  instruction  that 
wins  for  Christ.  The  Sunday-school  can  never  be  a  substitute 
for  the  home.  Sunday-school  teaching  can  never  take  the  place 
of  parental  instruction.  And  Sunday-school  teachers  can  never 
take  the  place  of  parents. 

The  home  is  the  foundation. 

The  Sunday-school  is  a  supplement  to  the  home,  and  Sunday- 
school  teaching  should  inspire  parents  to  fidelity  in  home 
training.  The  Sunday-school  expects  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
depends  upon  a  certain  amount  of  home  training  to  give  them  a 
basis  upon  which  to  work,  and  if  this  is  lacking,  that  foundation 
is  taken  away,  and  the  teacher  must  go  a  long  way  to  make  up 
for  the  lack.  But  under  no  circumstances  should  the  school  (or 
teacher)  fail  to  do  this.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Christianity 
that  the  Sunday-school  does  bring  Christ  into  many  a  young 
heart  which  otherwise  might  never  have  heard  the  name  of  Christ 
and  plants  religious  influences  into  many  Godless  homes. 

FOURTH:   The  Victory. 

We  cannot  think  of  what  the  Sunday-school  exists  for  without 
thinking  of  the  results.    If  worked  properly,  results  must  follow. 

1.  Victory  is  based  on  consecration  and  prayer  on  the  part  of 
the  Sunday-school  as  a  whole  and  upon  the  individual  workers. 

Any  victory  which  the  church  or  the  Sunday-school  may 
achieve  in  winning  souls  is  at  the  price  of  travail  of  the  soul. 
The  same  thing  is  much  more  true  of  individual  workers.  En- 
tire consecration.  Travail  of  soul  in  prayer.  We  must  cry 
with  Jacob,  "I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."  Faith 
and  persistency  are  sure  to  win  out. 

2.  The  failure  of  the  church  or  the  Sunday-school  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  personal  preparation. 

There  are  many  in  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school  who  con- 
tinually lament  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  the  "leanness" 
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of  the  church,  and  the  failure  of  the  community  to  appreciate 
the  message  of  these  institutions;  but  who  themselves  are  never 
found  praying.  If  they  would  hush  their  complainings  and  be- 
take themselves  to  prayer,  worldliness  would  not  seem  to  be  so 
victorious  and  the  church  would  be  of  greater  power. 

(A).    PREPARATION  MEANS  PRAYER. 

We  must  learn  to  pray.  Besides  being  a  desire  of  the  heart, 
prayer  is  adoration  and  communion.  We  go  to  the  Father  not 
so  much  to  tell  Him  what  we  want  Him  to  do  for  us,  as  to  find 
out  what  He  wants  us  to  do  for  Him. 

(B).    PREPARATION  MEANS  WAITING  ON  THE  LORD. 

God  has  promised  to  answer  our  prayers,  if  they  are  asked  in 
faith,  nothing  doubting.  But  we  cannot  expect  answer  to  pray- 
ers, nor  to  hear  the  "still  small  voice,"  if  we  do  not  tarry  long- 
enough  to  get  that  answered  or  to  hear  that  voice.  Praying* 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  is  an  offense  to  God.  It  is  like 
calling  up  a  loved  one  over  the  long  distance  telephone  and 
hanging  up  the  receiver  before  receiving  the  reply.  When  we 
call  up  over  the  'phone,  the  one  we  have  called  may  be  a  hun- 
dred miles  away.  Cities  and  towns  are  on  the  line.  There  is 
much  to  be  side-tracked  that  our  message  may  go  through.  But 
we  wait  patiently  and  at  last  recognize  the  voice  we  know  so  well 
and  are  gladdened  by  the  message  of  love.  Oh,  who  art  thou 
to  pray  to  God  and  quit  your  prayer  before  God  can  speak  back 
to  you.  Church,  Sunday-school,  teachers,  workers,  keep  you 
tryst  till  he  talks  back.  "Jesus  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever,"  and  as  He  never  turned  one  away  who  came  to 
Him  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  or  a  neighbor  who  was  sick,  or  crip- 
pled, or  palsied,  or  possessed  with  demons,  or  was  dead,  so  will 
He  not,  cannot  turn  you  away,  if  you  with  the  same  confidence 
and  faith  come  to  Him  in  behalf  of  one  whose  soul  is  palsied,  or 
possessed  with  demons,  or  is  dead. 

(C).    PREPARATION  MEANS  TRUST  IN  GOD. 

A  deadly  error  lurks  in  the  Sunday-school  and  church.  It  is 
distrust  of  God.  Fear  and  modesty  are  so  often  mistaken  and 
reproach  brought  upon  God.  When  we  plead  inability  to  do 
God's  work,  we  profanely  doubt  His  promises  and  distrust  His 
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strength.  How  many  bear  such  wicked  excuses?  When  plead- 
ing weakness,  or  inability,  or  incapacity,  in  its  last  analysis, 
are  we  not  trying  to  escape  the  burden,  and  the  sacrifice  it  re- 
quires to  do  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do?  We  would  resent 
such  judgment  from  others,  and  yet  we  offer  it  to  heaven's  com- 
mand. 

"Beautiful  is  modesty  in  its  own  place;  a  heavenly  flower, 
sweet,  tender,  and  precious;  but  never  forget  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  closely  imitates  its  lovliest  features,  and  that  its 
foul  name  is  Hypocrisy." 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 

1.  What  three  institutions  are  essential  factors  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world? 

2.  What  is  the  whole  duty  of  each? 

3.  How  and  to  what  extent  are  they  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other? 

4.  In  what  is  the  church  superior  to  the  Sunday-school? 

5.  What  two  types  of  conversion  are  there? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  Christian  habits  a  young  convert 
should  form? 

7.  How  important  is  the  home  to  the  Sunday-school? 

8.  How  important  is  the  Sunday-school  to  the  home? 

9.  What  preparation  is  necessary  to  success? 

10.  Name  three  elements  of  preparation. 

11.  What  place  has  modesty,  and  when  may  it  become  hy- 
pocrisy? 


LESSON  III. 


THE  CHILD  FOR  CHRIST. 

"Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child,  in  my  name  receiv- 
eth  me,  but  whoso  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  be- 
leiveth  on  me  to  stumble,  it  is  profitable  for  him  that  a  great 
mill-stone  should  be  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should 
be  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea."    Matt.  18:5-6. 
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FIRST:  The  world  is  to  be  won  to  Christ  by  winning  the 
children. 

1 .  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  demands  it. 

It  demands  it  by  nature.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  innocence,  truth,  trust  and  love.  Anything  that 
does  not  accord  with  it  cannot  exist  there.  Heaven  can  be  heav- 
en only  by  harmony.  Children  are  the  only  beings  who  possess 
the  chief  characteristics  of  heaven.  They  are  the  embodiment  of 
life,  innocence,  purity,  truth,  trust  and  love.  These  traits  pre- 
dominate in  them,  and  they  possess  them  by  instinct  or  natural 
tendencies.  Therefore  the  child-spirit  by  nature  accords  with 
the  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  all  must  possess  this  child-spirit  before  we  can  enter  the 
kingdom.    Matt.  18:3-4. 

2.  Christ  teaches  it. 

Matt.  18:5-6;   19,14;    Mk.  10,14;  Lk.  18,16;  Matt.  20,27;  10,42. 

3 .  The  Apostles  teach  it. 

I  Cor.  14:10-20;   I  Pet.  2,2;   I  Cor.  1,23. 

4.  Facts  prove  it. 

Statistics  show  that  about  60  per  cent,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the 
Christians  were  converted  between  the  age  of  ten  and  twenty. 
About  20  per  cent,  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty  and  less 
than  10  per  cent,  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  fifty.  It  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence  for  one  to  be  converted  after  he  passes  the  age 
of  fifty.  The  average  age  per  cent,  of  all  conversions  is  16.4. 
After  maturity  one  grows  fixed  in  habits  and  ways  of  thinking, 
and  the  cares  of  life  demand  his  time.  Thus  absorbed  in  self 
and  selfish  ends,  it  is  hard  for  the  Spirit  to  possess  him. 

But  there  is  a  period  in  every  child's  life,  which  takes  place 
between  the  age  of  ten  and  eighteen,  called  "Adolescence,"*  in 
in  which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  win  him  to  Christ.  It  is  a 
time  of  placticity  when  human  interests  are  awakened  and  spirit- 
ual visions  quicken  the  life.  At  this  time  of  life  every  child  can 
be  won  if  he  can  see  Christ.  The  teacher  should  watch  these 
spiritual  awakenings  in  every  child  so  as  to  be  able  to  present 
Christ  at  the  right  time. 

5.  The  child  makes  the  best  church  worker. 


*See  Book  One,  Pp.  65,67. 
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They  make  the  best  soul-winners  because,  through  innocence 
and  heavenly  affections,  they  have  access  to  many  hearts  the 
adult  has  not.  The  child  also  has  more  time  and  opportunity 
for  service  than  the  adult.  The  child  has  an  age  before  him, 
with  all  its  youth,  maturity,  health  and  vigor.  The  adult  has 
only  a  remnant  to  give.  The  well  taught  and  trained  child,  in 
conversion,  but  acknowledges  the  love  he  has  for  God  and  his 
determination  to  continue  in  that  love  and  grace.  As  such,  its 
growth  is  like  the  little  acorn  putting  forth  a  great  tree.  The 
conversion  of  an  adult  is  something  more.  It  is  a  breaking 
away  from  the  past,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  Habits  must 
be  broken  and  new  ones  formed;  and  everything  must  be  read- 
justed. Moody  once  said,  "one  child  is  worth  more  than  two  or 
three  adults  converted  late  in  life. "  Spurgeon  said,  "I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  children  I  have  received  in  my  church 
than  all  the  adults." 

SECOND:    Children  are  capable  of  conversion. 

Children  are  capable  of  conversion  at  any  age  they  may 
choose  to  accept  Christ. 

1.  Early  conversions  are  possible. 

Biblical  examples.  Jeremiah,  chapters  1,5;  Luke  15;  Exam- 
ine church  records.  Some  of  the  best  workers  the  church  knows 
to-day  are  men  and  women  who  were  converted  as  early  as  six 
and  eight  years  of  age. 

2.  Early  service  is  acceptable. 

Biblical  examples:  I  Sam.  2:11-18-26;  II  Kings  22:1-2;  II  Tim. 
3:14-15. 

The  sweetest,  most  effective  and  most  spiritual  service  ever 
rendered  was  that  of  a  child.    "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

3.  Little  children  are  tbe  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Matt.  18,4. 

4.  Little  children  are  mentally  capable  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  child  is  capable  of  anything  as  soon  as  it  can  understand 
something  about  it  or  can  do  it.  A  baby  knows  to  love  its 
mother  before  it  is  a  week  old.  Some  boys  plow  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  all  children  go  to  school  at  the  age  of  seven,  if  not 
earlier.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  child  and 
think  it  great  when  he  can  work,  or  read,  or  write,  and  begin  to 
comprehend  the  laws  of  nature  and  science.    But  when  it  comes 
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to  the  matter  of  professing"  Christ,  how  about  it?  Most  people 
say,  "wait 'till  he  is  old  enough  and  can  understand."  The 
church  is  making  a  great  error  at  this  point.  Children  are  grow- 
ing old  enough,  but  they  grow  out  of  home,  out  of  Sunday- 
school,  out  of  Christ,  and  into  the  world. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  thing  of  understanding,  It  is 
a  thing  of  faith,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Children  have 
infinite  faith,  they  live  by  faith,  which  is  exactly  what  we  are 
supposed  to  do,  but  we  lack,  we  doubt.  They  are  greater  than 
we  are.  A  child  can  learn  to  love  and  serve  Christ  as  early  as 
it  can  anything  else.  It  can  learn  to  do  right  just  as  early  as 
it  can  learn  to  do  wrong,  and  earlier  because  it  possesses  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  instinctiveness.  What  God  has  revealed,  that 
preach! 

THIRD:    It  is  Infidelity  to  Disbelieve  in  Child-Conversion. 

Study  Matt.  18,14. 

FOURTH:  It  is  worse  than  Infidelity  to  prevent  Child-Con- 
version, i 

Read  Matt.  18:5-6;   Mk.  9,42;   Luke  17:1-2. 
It  is  Heresy,  I  Cor.  11,19. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Devil.    I  Tim.  4,1. 
It  is  a  Breach  of  Charity.    I  Peter  2,1. 
All  must  be  like  babes.    I  Peter  2,2. 

FIFTH:    Make  his  paths  straight. 

Don't  be  a  stumbling  block  for  children.  You  will  be  if  you 
expect  too  much  of  them.  This  is  a  common  error  of  parents. 
To  expect  little  does  not  under-value  their  conversion. 

A  Christian  grandmother  demands  that  her  eight-year  old 
grand-daughter,  who  has  been  converted,  shall  be  as  consecra- 
ted as  herself.  Is  this  not  a  cause  for  stumbling?  Does  God 
expect  as  much  of  a  child  eight  years  of  age  as  He  does  of  an  adult 
fifty-eight?  Some  people  demand  more  of  their  children  than 
they  are  willing  for  others  to  demand  of  themselves.  Is  this  not 
cause  for  stumbling?  Beware! 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 

1.  Why  and  in  what  senses  is  the  world  to  be  won  by  children? 

2.  In  what  senses  is  a  little  child  like  the  Kingdom? 

3.  What  are  the  facts  about  the  age  of  conversion?  What  does 
the  Sunday-school  lack  here?   How  may  it  be  remedied? 

4.  In  what  two  ways  does  the  child  make  the  best  church 
worker? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  child  conversion  and  that  of 
an  adult? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  conversion  of  a  child  un- 
taught and  untrained,  and  that  of  one  well  instructed? 

7.  Why  is  conversion  hard  with  adults? 

8.  Give  biblical  examples  of  early  conversions  and  service. 

9.  How  early  and  to  what  extent  are  children  capable  of  con- 
version and  service  mentally  and  spiritually? 

10.  How  seriously  may  disbelief  in  child-conversion  affect  the 
evangelism  of  the  world? 

11.  Why  is  it  a  sin  to  prevent  child  conversion? 

12.  In  what  two  ways  may  we  jbe  stumbling-blocks  to  children? 


LESSON  IV. 


DECISION  DAY. 

DECISION  DAY, — What?  Decision  day  is  a  day  set  apart  in  the 
school  for  special  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  school  in  an  appeal  to  the  children  and  uncon- 
verted to  forsake  their  sins  and  acknowledge  Christ.  It  is  not  a 
time  designed  to  press  them  into  absolute  conversion.  If  con- 
version takes  place,  it  is  well,  and  all,  who  may  so  profess,  may 
be  so  accepted,  but  the  main  object  in  view  is  to  have  them  testi- 
fy to  their  determination  to  read  the  Bible  and  follow  Christ. 
Thus  it  is  a  specific  day  for  the  specific  purpose  of  leading  the 
children  to  take  a  specific  stand  for  Christ. 

i 

FIRST:    The  importance  of  Decision  day. 

We  have  learned  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  winning  souls 
is  a  constant  process  in  which  the  one  idea  of  accepting  Christ 
should  be  pressed  home  to  the  heart  of  every  pupil.  Salvation 
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was  said  to  be  the  work  of  every  Sabbath.  Now  we  declare  that 
there  must  be  special  Decision  Days  to  do  such  work.  This  is 
no  contradiction,  bub  means  that  it  is  impracticable  and  unwise 
to  make  every  Sabbath  a  Decision  Day.  The  teacher  must  all 
the  time  do  his  personal  work  in  leading-  souls  to  Christ,  but  for 
the  whole  school  there  can  only  be  special  days  for  the  purpose 
of  pupils  acknowledging1  Him.  But  Decision  Day  must  be  held, 
because 

(1)  It  is  the  Time  of  Harvest. 

There  is  always  a  harvest  time  when  the  fruit  of  labors  is 
gathered  in.  Likewise  there  should  be  a  time  set  apart  when  we 
gather  in  the  fruit  of  our  labors  in  the  field  of  our  kinddom. 
Such  a  gathering  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  our  teaching;  such 
is  the  only  apology  for  the  existence  of  the  Sunday-school,  to 
add  numbers  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(2)  The  Sunday-school  is  the  only  place  where  they  can  be 
reached.  The  church  cannot  reach  all  the  unconverted.  In  most 
Sunday-schools  there  are  more  unconverted  people  present  at 
one  session  than  may  attend  the  preaching  of  a  ten  day's  revival. 
Therefore  if  the  Sunday-school  fails  to  reach  them,  there  is  but 
little  hope  elsewhere  for  their  salvation.  It  is  important  be- 
cause here  is  where  you  can  reach  them. 

(3)  It  keeps  before  the  teachers  their  responsibility  in  teach- 
ing and  reacts  upon  them  by  developing  their  own  spiritual  life. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  to  call  our  attention  to  our  duty, 
it  is  as  easy  to  forget  duty.  In  the  absence  of  a  Decision  Day, 
it  is  easy,  week  by  week,  to  slip  away  from  the  idea  of  Decision 
work  till  months  and  years  are  passed  and  our  pupils  have  also 
passed  and  gone  without  a  single  invitation  to  accept  Christ. 
But  a  Decision  Day  renders  such  a  disastrous  result  impossible. 
It  keeps  our  teaching  responsibilities  before  us,  and,  if  well 
prepared  for  and  followed  up,  will  keep  us  strenuously  engaged 
all  the  time  in  that  specific  work.  We  cannot  forget  it,  nor  can 
we  escape  it. 

You  can  understand  how  such  a  service  develops  your  own 
spiritual  life.  The  pugilist  wins  championship  by  the  constant 
practice  of  his  manhood.  The  young  man  develops  manhood  by 
the  long  practice  of  athletics.  Men  learn  to  think  by  thinking. 
So  the  teacher  becomes  a  winner  of  souls  by  winning  souls.  De- 
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cision  Day  does  a  great  work  in  arousing  the  latent  spiritual 
powers  of  men. 

Thus  it  deepens  consecration.  "If  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch?"  To  be  able  to  lead  one 
in  the  right  path,  you  must  walk  therein  yourself.  To  influence 
a  child  for  Christ  you  must  be  exemplary  yourself.  The  Sunday- 
school  worker  whose  heart  burns  with  the  truth  that  his  chief 
responsibility  is  to  lead  his  pupils  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ,  is  himself  moved  to  a  higher  life.  Soul-winning  helps 
him  to  this  end.  From  this  others  catch  the  spirit  and  the  num- 
ber of  soul-winners  increases  continually. 

(4)    It  brings  results. 

In  fifty -three  Sunday-schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
Decision  Day  was  carefully  prepared  for  and  wisely  observed, 
2,319  pupils  publicly  accepted  Christ  in  one  day.  Such  marvel- 
ous results  have  taken  place  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britian.  The  following  testimonies  furnished  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Pearce,  of  Chicago,  convey  more  truth  on  this  subject  than 
anything  the  author  knows: 

"It  surely  will  mean  a  considerable  addition  to  the  church." 
"Attendance  on  Decision  Day  the  largest  we  ever  had."  "About 
forty  signed  cards — Scarcely  a  Sunday  without  additions  to  the 
church."  "Deepened  interest.  Many  united  with  the  church." 
"Stronger  faith  and  more  zealous  work  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers." "Eternal  benefits."  "Deeper  interest  and  earnestness  in 
the  winning  of  souls. "  "Four  have  come  into  church-fellowship, 
and  a  class  of  thirty  are  being  prepared." 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  superintendents  who  have  held 
Decision  Day  and  sent  the  messages  to  Mr.  Pearce. 

SECOND:    Preparation  for  Decision  Day. 

The  success  of  Decision  Day,  as  a  day,  depends  wholly  upon 
the  preparation  made  for  it.  The  officers,  teachers  and  the 
church  must  make  due  and  full  preparation  in  every  detail.  Pre- 
paration may  be  made  as  follows: 

(1)  Set  Apart  a  Day. 

A  day  should  be  set  apart  at  least  a  month  in  advance  (six  or 
eight  weeks  is  not  too  long)  to  prevent  anything  coming  in  the 
way  of  its  successful  prosecution.    Let  nothing  hinder. 

(2)  Secure  Co-operation  of  Workers. 
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The  superintendent  and  pastor  should  call  their  officers  and 
teachers  together,  secure  their  counsel  and  co-operation,  lay 
every  plan  for  a  successful  soul-winning  campaign;  pray  to- 
gether much  about  it,  bringing  the  pressure  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  unconverted.  The  salvation  of  every 
unconverted  one  in  his  class  should  be  the  burden  of  the  teach- 
er's prayer  from  the  time  the  day  is  set  'till  it  is  past. 

(3)  Use  Literature. 

Make  use  of  all  available  literature  on  the  subject  that  may  be 
had  from  your  publishing  house  and  other  publishing  houses  as 
well.  Officers  and  teachers  must  use  it  for  information  and  in- 
spiration. The  whole  school  must  have  it  for  information  and 
agitation.    Have  a  plan  and  then  work  your  plan. 

(4)  Hold  Prayer  Services. 

Every  mid-week  prayer-meeting  preceding  Decision  Day  should 
be  devoted  to  the  effort  of  the  Sunday-school.  Every  Sabbath 
morning  the  officers  and  teachers  should  hold  a  prayer  service 
in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school  for  the  purpose  of  conse- 
crating the  hearts  of  the  workers  and  focusing  the  Spirit's  power 
upon  the  unconverted.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  presence  of  the  parents  of  the  unconverted  at  these  meetings 
that  they  too  may  join  heartily  in  the  effort.  Not  every  one  be- 
lieves in  child-conversion.  If  there  are  any  among  you,  do 
something  to  convert  them.  It  will  probably  be  well  for  the  pas- 
tor to  preach  a  sermon  or  two  before  Decision  Day,  setting  forth 
the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  work. 

(5)  Do  your  work  prior  to  Decision  Day. 

Plan  a  thorough  canvass  of  all  the  pupils  who  are  unconvert- 
ed. Each  teacher  should  visit  each  scholar  in  his  home  during 
this  campaign  and  by  personal  interview  seek  to  lead  him  to  a 
decision.  If  a  visit  is  impossible,  an  earnest  letter  bearing  a 
personal  appeal  may  reach  his  heart  and  win  him. 

THIRD:    The  day  itself . 

(1)    Secure  Attendance. 

Secure  the  attendance  of  every  officer  and  teacher  on  this  day. 
If  possible,  secure  the  attendance  of  every  member  of  the  school. 
Special  attractions  in  the  way  of  music  and  singing,  judiciously 
selected  and  wisely  managed,  will  add  a  great  deal  both  to  at- 
tendance and  the  impressiveness  of  the  service.    Arrange  to 
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have  the  pastor  do  the  preaching  and  make  the  appeal.  The 
sermon  should  be  short  and  one  well  adapted  to  the  understand- 
ing- of  the  children.  The  superintendent  may  do  this  in  the  ab- 
sence the  pastor. 

(2)  Special  Prayer-Servjce  To-day. 

Special  prayer  service  should  be  held  by  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  parents  one-half  hour  before  opening*  of  the  school.  Pray 
for  the  pastor,  or  the  one  who  is  to  deliver  the  appeal.  Pray 
for  the  teachers  that  they  may  be  specially  annointed  for  their 
special  work.  Pray  for  the  unconverted  that  they  may  be  saved 
to-day.  Arrange,  if  possible,  to  have  the  name  of  every  uncon- 
verted child  before  you  in  the  prayer  service  and  make  special 
mention  of  each,  by  name,  in  prayer  to  God.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  cites  an  instance  when  seventy-five  names  were  men. 
tioned  in  such  a  prayer-meeting,  and  in  the  hour  following  there 
were  seventy- five  who  were  converted. 

(3)  Make  Every  Phase  of  the  Day  Special. 

Have  no  other  business.  Such  routine  that  must  be  attended 
to,  let  it  be  done  in  the  first  of  the  session.  Time  should  be 
taken  to  assemble  the  school  in  classes  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing the  attendance  and  taking  the  offering.  Five  minutes  should 
be  given  to  prayer  in  the  classes  getting  the  pupils  to  feel  at  once 
that  the  hour  is  a  special  session  for  a  special  purpose  and  that 
their  teacher  is  much  concerned  about  their  souls.  Under  no 
circumstance  is  it  best  that  the  regular  lesson  should  be  discus- 
sed. Dispense  with  it,  and  reassemble  the  school.  "Nothing 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  scholars  than  to  have  the  an- 
nouncement made  from  the  desk  that  there  will  be  no  regular  re- 
citation of  the  lesson  to-day,  for  we  have  a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance before  us."  "Such  an  announcement  produces  a  si- 
lent hush  over  the  school  at  which  time  the  special  work  may 
begin.  Put  absolute  confidence  in  God,  and  "having  planned 
your  work,  work  your  plan,"* 

The  superintendent  should  take  the  platform  and,  after  the 
above  announcement,  proceed  to  address  the  school,  laying  upon 

*  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  songs.  Only  such  hymns  as  will 
produce  a  tender  impression  upon  both  scholars  and  teacher  should  be  chosen. 
Much  of  the  Sunday-school  music  is  inappropriate.  Only  the  most  tender,  pa- 
thetic and  pleading  songs  are  best  suited  for  such  services. 
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their  hearts  with  all  the  tenderness  possible  his  own  concern  for 
them,  his  prayers  for  them,  and  endeavor  to  show  them  the  plan 
of  salvation.  Even  the  mere  statement  issued  from  the  earnest 
and  contrite  heart  of  the  man  who  is  their  leader  will  impress 
them  and  do  great  good. 

(Note, — If  acknowledgement  cards,  which  are  described  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  lesson,  are  used,  the  teachers  should  now  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  again  to  the  members  of  their 
class.  They  know  them  well  enough  to  speak  with  them  wisely 
in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  way.  It  is  not  a  time  for  ar- 
gument, but  just  an  opportunity  for  the  plain,  tender  statement  of 
the  way  of  life  out  of  a  full  heart.  Acknowledgement  cards  are 
used  to  sign  up  all  who  desire  to  take  the  start.  Be  sure  that 
both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  understand  the  significance  of  the 
card,) 

When  the  superintendent  has  made  his  statement  and  the  teach- 
ers their  plea  and  a  record  of  those  who  desire  to  know  Christ 
has  been  made  by  the  signing  of  the  acknowledgement  cards, 
then  let  the  pastor,  or  whoever  has  been  previously  chosen  take 
full  charge,  and  as  if  there  had  been  no  statement  before,  lay  be- 
fore the  sohool  the  way  of  life, — their  need  of  Christ  and  press 
home  the  importance  of  an  immediate  decision.  Any  method  of 
evangelism  which  accords  with  the  custom  of  the  church  may  be 
used  to  lead  them  to  a  full  and  final  decision.  "When  public  in- 
vitation is  given,  it  has  been  found  wise  to  invite  the  boys  first 
as  the  girls  will  usually  make  the  first  start  if  the  invitation  is 
general,  then  the  boys  hate  to  follow  them."  The  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  one  who  makes  a  decision  should  by  all  means  be 
secured  for  follow-up  purposas.  In  large  schools  where  there  is 
a  probability  of  many,  it  is  wise  to  appoint  one  or  two  as  secret 
service  workers,  to  take  the  names  of  each  as  decision  is  made. 
When  cards  are  used  exclusively,  this  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
usually  a  very  good  plan  in  the  smaller  schools  to  eliminate  the 
card  work  and  have  a  good  old  fashioned  revival  service.  Pro- 
perly conducted,  it  will  work  as  much  good. 

(4.)    The  After-Work. 

Here  is  where  Decision  Day  succeeds  or  fails.    Decision  Day 
is  what  you  make  it  in  the  after-work. 
(1)   Begin  at  once. 

It  is  your  first  duty  to  get  them  to  confession.  It  is  the  second 
duty  to  follow  the  confession  up  with  personal  interest  leading 
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them  into  the  church.  By  "Beg-in  at  once"  is  meant  instantly 
following  the  Decision  service.  Arrange  to  have  an  inquiry 
meeting-  or  an  after-service  following  immediately  upon  the  heels 
of  the  Decision  service  All  who  have  made  a  confession  should 
remain  for  the  after-meeting.  The  remainder  of  the  unconverted, 
if  there  be  any,  should  also  be  urged  to  remain.  The  personal 
workers  must  not  fail  to  stay.  Here  lies  the  peril  of  the  Decis- 
ion Day  Movement;  therefore  this  meeting,  and  all  other  follow- 
up  services,  should  be  conducted  with  great  strenuousness,  but 
with  care  and  devotion,  working  hard  but  depending  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  Spiritually  Instruct  and  Aid  them. 

At  this  meeting  bring  the  children  in  close  touch  with  the  throne 
of  Grace.  Personally  interview  every  one  and  have  each  utter 
in  his  own  child-like  language  fresh  desires  for  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God  the  Father.  A  most  touching  and  beautiful 
exercise  would  be  to  have  them  unite  reverently  with  the  leader 
in  a  few  simple  petitions  for  themselves.  By  this  method  many 
who  have  never  known  to  pray  may  learn  the  way  to  the  Mercy 
Seat  and  realize  at  once  the  blessedness  of  heavenly  communion. 

(b)  Do  further  work  with  the  Unconverted. 

If  there  be  any  present  unconverted,  a  personal  effort  here 
should  be  made  to  lead  them  to  a  final  decision  for  Christ. 
These  meetings  always  prove  to  be  the  most  spiritual  and  im- 
pressive; therefore  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  them. 

(2)  Personal  Visitation. 

It  is  a  very  fruitful  process  for  the  pastor  and  the  superinten- 
dent at  the  very  earliest  possible  date  to  visit  all  who  have  made 
a  decision  and  help  them.  The  teacher  also  should  not  forget  a 
single  one  of  his  scholars  and  should  visit  them  in  the  same  way. 
Pastors  sometimes  do  great  good  by  having  all  the  new  converts 
visit  him  at  a  certain  hour  of  a  special  day  of  each  week.  He 
has  a  great  opportunity  here.  If  the  converted  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  church  membership,  it  is  well  to  thus  form  them  into  a 
class  or  classes  for  church  instruction.  By  this  it  will  not  be 
long  till  they  will  be  ready  and  will  unite  with  the  church. 

(3)  Enlist  Them  Into  Service. 

In  some  cases  children  may  be  received  at  once  into  the  church. 
However,  the  best  authorities  say  it  is  better  to  form  them  into  a 
class  or  classes  (which  is  but  temporary,  of  course)  and  give 
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them  such  instruction  as  they  need  to  make  them  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Such  a  class  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  pastor,  and  should  be  kept  up  till  every  member  of  it 
becomes  a  member  of  the  church.  The  first  impulse  of  a  regener- 
ated soul,  young  or  old,  is  to  bear  the  message  of  peace  to  some 
one  else.  "This  impulse  must  be  directed.  New  life  is  always 
active  and  must  find  exercise  or  be  dwarfed."  History  records 
that  children  have  become  the  most  effective  soul-winners  of  all 
people,  and  yours  may  also  if  they  are  wisely  taught  and  helped. 
They  have  access  to  many  hearts  that  are  never  open  to  the 
preacher  or  elder.  Now  is  the  opportunity;  by  all  means  enlist 
them  all  in  all  the  activities  of  the  departments  of  the  church. 

Teachers,  give  them  personal  visitation  and  aid  them  in  Bible 
study  and  daily  prayer.  Pastors  and  superintendents,  write 
each  one  and  encourage  him:  offer  to  help  in  any  way  possible. 
Send  them  all  the  literature  you  can,  such  as  "Words  to  Young 
Converts,"  by  Jacobs.  Literature  is  provided  by  religious  pub- 
lishing houses.  Remember  that  it  is  most  perilous  not  to  follow 
up  the  Decision  work  with  all  the  personal  effort  your  life  is  cap- 
able of.  It  is  perhaps  better  that  a  child  should  make  no  decis- 
ion than  to  be  allowed  to  drift.  Remember  also  that  here  is  the 
future  of  the  church  and  a  child  Christian  is  worth  several  adult 
Christians  who  have  become  so,  late  in  life.  Their  whole  life  is 
before  them. 

SPECIMEN  CARDS. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  Sunday-school  get  out  its  own 
cards  that  the  matter  may  vary  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  people 
locally. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  interested  the  following  specimen 
cards  are  given: 
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DECISION  DAY  CARD. 

''Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 
Josh.  24,15. 

God  Helping  Me,  I  do  hereby  and  now  receive 
Jesus  Christ  as  my  Savior,  and  determine  to  follow 
Him  as  my  Lord  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

Name  

Address   Date  

"In  the  Lord  is  everlasting-  strength. "    Is.  26,3. 

HAND  TO  THE  PASTOR. 


MY  CONFESSION.* 

I  Believe  that  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  son 
that  whosoever  believed  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting-  life. 

I  believe  that  Jesus  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  love  Him 
who  first  loved  me,  and  to  trust  Him 
who  died  for  me. 

Realizing  that  I  cannot  save  myself, 
and  looking  to  God  for  strength,  I  accept 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Savior,  and 
will  endeavor  to  follow  His  example  and 
obey  His  commands. 

Name  

Date  


*This  was  prepared  by  Rev.  Alexander  Henry,  and  has  been  used  very  freely 
by  State  Sundays-chool  Associations. 
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DECISION  DAY. 

I  hereby  testify  by  signing  this  card 
my  determination  to  lead  a 
Christian  life. 

I  will  observe  the  Sabbath  Day, 
read  my  Bible  and  commune  with 
God  Daily. 

Name  

Teacher  

Residence  

N.  B.  Will  you  join  the  pastor's 
Training  Class?  


The  above  specimens  of  Decision  Day  cards  are  reprints  by 
permission. 
From 

THE  CHILD  FOR  CHRIST 
By 

A.  H.  McKinney,  PH.  D. 
Copyright,  1902,  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 

1.  What  is  Decision  Day? 

2.  Give  four  reasons  why  it  is  important? 

3.  What  are  five  things  to  be  done  by  way  of  preparation  for 
Decision  Day? 

4.  Why  is  a  large  attendance  desirable  on  this  day? 

5.  What  is  the  need  of  a  previous  prayer  service  for  the  offi- 
cers and  teachers? 

6.  What  should  be  done  about  the  routine  work  of  the  school 
on  this  day?   About  the  lesson? 

7.  Describe  the  Superintendent's  part  in  Decision  Day. 

8.  Describe  the  Teacher's  part  in  Decision  Day. 

9.  Describe  the  Pastor's  part  in  Decision  Day. 

10.  What  use  can  be  made  of  acknowledgement  cards?  What 
should  such  cards  contain? 

11.  Descrbe  the  after-work  which  should  follow  a  Decision  Day 
servic?   Of  what  three  parts  does  it  consist? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THIRTEEN  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  M.  T.  MORRILL,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 


Lesson 

I. 

Preliminary  Definitions 

Lesson 

II. 

The  Bible  and  Missions. 

Lesson 

III. 

Apostolic  Missions. 

Lesson 

IV. 

Missions  of  The  Second  and  Third  Centuries. 

Lesson 

V. 

From  Constantive  to  Boniface. 

Lesson 

VI. 

Later  Mediaeval  Missions. 

Lesson 

VII. 

From  the  Crusades  to  the  Reformation. 

Lesson 

VIII. 

From  Luther  to  Carey. 

Lesson 

IX. 

Nineteenth  Century  Missions. 

Lesson 

X. 

Nineteenth  Century  Missions  (Continued. ) 

Lesson 

XI. 

Missionary  Organization — Kinds  of  Work. 

Lesson 

XII. 

Social  Results  of  Missions. 

Lesson 

XIII. 

The  Christians  and  Missions. 

LESSONN  I.    PRELIMINARY  DEFINITIONS. 


Let  us  clear  the  way  for  this  study  by  means  of  a  few  defini- 
tions, to  banish,  if  possible,  some  strange  ideas  about  missions. 

1.  The  word  mission  and  the  word  missionary  came  into  English 
usage  from  the  Latin  language.  Mission  may  mean:  (1)  the  act 
of  sending,  (2)  the  errand  upon  which  one  is  sent,  (3)  a  group  of 
persons  sent,  (4)  or  the  organization  of  missionaries  in  one  or 
more  stations.  A  missionary  is  one  sent  upon  a  mission,  and  es- 
pecially one  charged  with  the  propagation  of  a  religion.  Usu- 
ally in  speaking  of  a  mission,  as  Indian  mission,  Sudan  mission, 
Moroccan  mission,  we  understand  the  whole  work  and  all  the 
workers  organized  in  any  one  field.  Conceivably  there  may  be 
(and  are)  missionaries  sent  to  propagate  other  religions  than  Chris- 
tianity— Buddhistic,  Mohammedan,  etc. ;  and  hence  we  usually 
mean  Christian  missions  and  missionaries,  unless  otherwise  de- 
fining our  meaning. 

In  these  lessons  we  are,  therefore,  to  study  about  the  note- 
worthy missionaries  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world  to  estab- 
lish Christianity,  and  the  results  following  them. 

2.  Leaving  mere  definitions,  and  turning  to  the  work,  we  may 
define  the  above  terms  by  description.  For  example:  there  was 
a  time  when  no  preacher  of  Christianity  ever  had  visited  Alaska 
to  evangelize  the  Eskimos  there.  The  first  missionary  was  the 
first  herald  and  introducer  of  Christianity;  and  the  first  Alaskan 
mission  was  simply  the  work  and  result  of  introducing  Christian 
teachings  in  that  land. 

In  war,  scouts  are  sent  to  locate  the  enemy  and  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  country  he  occupies.  Earliest  missionaries  are 
to  advancing  Christianity  what  scouts  are  to  the  advancing 
army. 

3.  While  reading  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  one 
might  utterly  fail  to  recognize  a  recital  of  successive  missionary 
endeavors;  because  when  past,  missions  become  history.  At 
present,  missions  are  making  history;  in  years  to  come  we  will 
look  back  upon  the  results  and  label  them  "Christian  history." 

4.  We  draw  a  few  inferences  from  the  above  considerations: 
(a)    Missions  (in  the  plural)  as  a  word  usually  means  the 

initatory  work  by  which  Christianity  is  ushered  into  and  estab- 
lished in  evangelized  lands  or  parts  thereof,  or  among  unevan- 
gelized  people. 
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(b)  There  is  absolutely  no  entrance  into  unevangelized  lands 
without  a  missionary  and  mission. 

(c)  Missions  are  not  an  afterthought,  not  agencies  that  may 
be  employed  if  people  choose,  but  the  essential  means  of  propa- 
gating the  gospel  and  extending  the  church.   Missions  are  primary 

and  necessary. 

(d)  In  a  narrower  sense  missions  and  evangelization  coin- 
cide. Hence  we  say,  evangelization  first,  Christianization  after- 
ward. Missions  begin  the  transformation  of  heathen  lands; 
Christianization  is  the  follow-up  process. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

What  is  the  first  step  in  our  study? 

From  what  language  come  the  words  mission  and  missionary? 
State  four  meanings  of  mission. 
Give  a  general  and  specific  meaning  of  missionary. 
When  the  term  Indian  mission  is  used,  what  is  meant? 
Why  say  Christian  mission  and  missionary? 
Give  a  descriptive  definition  of  the  terms  used  above. 
State  how  missions  and  church  history  coincide  and  differ. 
Why  are  missions  fundamental  and  necessary? 
Distinguish  between  missions,  evangelization,  and  Chris- 
tianization. 


LESSON  il:   THE  BIBLE  AND  MISSIONS. 

Jesus'  disciples  went  forth  to  preach  because  He  commanded 
them  to  do  so.  His  words  were  their  orders,  His  presence  their 
inspiration.  Later  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  written  and  pre- 
served. Hence  the  Bible  is  the  great  missionary  book  for  Chris- 
tians, and  missionaries  teach  the  Bible. 

Whether  studying  the  Old  or  the  New  Testaments,  biblical  his- 
tory, the  spirit  of  Scripture,  or  specific  passages  and  texts,  we 
will  discover  the  missionary  idea  strikingly  prominent. 

A.    BIBLICAL  HISTORY. 

1.  God  chose  a  man,  Abraham,  and  then  his  family,  and 
then  the  nation  which  was  his  posterity,  as  means  through 
whom  to  bless  the  world.  (Gen.  12,2;  17:6-8;  Amos  3,2.)  God 
gave  the  Hebrew  people  great  light  about  himself,  and  never  al- 
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lowed  the  light  to  be  extinguished.  God  was  the  Hebrew's  great- 
est treasure.  To  many  nations  the  Hebrews,  in  their  intercourse, 
proclaimed  God.  When  zeal  for  the  truth  languished,  great 
leaders  were  sent  by  God  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  Him  and 
His  will.    (T  Ki.  18:20-40;  Neh.  and  Ezr.;  II  Ki.  18:3—5.) 

2.  David's  conquests  and  widely  extended  kingdom  involved 
a  wide  dissemination  of  Israel's  belief  in  God.  (II  Sam.  5: 
1-3,10;  8:1-14.) 

3.  The  captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah  (II  Ki.  17,6;  II  Chron. 
26:20-21)  served  to  scatter  far  to  the  East  true  knowledge  of  God. 

4.  After  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
had  become  current,  knowledge  of  God  was  still  more  widely 
scattered.  Hence  the  general  expectancy  of  a  Messiah  about  the 
time  Christ  was  born.  (Examples  are  seen  in  Simeon,  Lu. 
2:26-35;  Anna,  Lu.  2:36-38;  the  Magi,  Matt.  2:1-12;  the  people  in 
general,  Lu.  3,15. 

5.  The  influence  of  John  the  Baptist  was  international.  (See 
Acts  10,37;  13,24;  18:24-25. 

6.  Following  Pentecost,  Christianity  began  to  spread  beyond 
Jerusalem.  (See  Acts  8:5-25;  10:l-8;23,43  )  Let  students  trace 
Paul's  four  journeys.    (Acts  18  and  ff.) 

Students  of  the  Bible  will  discover  much  more  matter  than  is 
here  referred  to. 

B.   THE  SPIRIT  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

The  general  tenor  of  Biblical  teaching  Jesus  summed  up  as 
love  to  God  and  man.  (Matt.  22:37-40.)  That  spirit  was  and  is 
missionary.  That  spirit  has  for  centuries  constrained  men  and 
women  to  proclaim  Christ's  gospel.  No  man  saturated  with 
that  spirit  can  be  anti-missionary. 

C.    SPECIFIC  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING. 

Students  are  urged  to  read  the  following  parts  of  the  Bible, 
which  seem  to  breathe  the  evangelical  spirit  and  look  to  the 
broad  extent  of  God's  kingdom  of  love.  It  will  be  well  to  hunt 
up  still  other  passages. 

Psa.  2  and  72;  Isa.  9,42,43,  49,  55  and  62;  Jer.  23,31;  Ezek. 
18,34  and  47;  Hos.  14;  Jno.  1,2,3  and  4;  Matt.  24,14;  28:18-20; 
Mk.  16:15-16;  Lu.  24:46-49;  Jno.  3:16-17;  20,21;  Acts  1:4,5,8;  22,21; 
26:16-18;  Rom.  10:11-15. 
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Observe  that  all  Paul's  letters  are  the  letters  of  a  missionary. 

Passages  referred  to  in  the  four  Gospels  contain  the  explicit 
commands  of  Jesus,  which  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the 
"marching  orders"  of  gospel  heralds. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 

1.  Why  did  Christ's  disciples  preach  abroad? 

2.  What  teaching  and  inspiration  did  they  have? 

3.  What  is  the  great  missionary  book? 

4.  Show,  in  six  particulars,  how  Biblical  history  illustrates 
the  evangelization  of  many  nations. 

5.  What  was  Christ's  summary  of  the  Scripture?   How  does  it 
contain  the  missionary  spirit? 

6.  Mention  specific  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  vividly  ex- 
hibiting the  evangelical  spirit. 

7.  What  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  generally  accept- 
ed as  missionary  mandates? 

8.  What  was  Paul's  commission?    (See  references  in  Acts.) 

9.  Quote  from  Romans  to  show  what  Paul  thought  about  mis- 
sionary work. 


LESSON  III. 


APOSTOLIC  MISSIONS. 

Strangely  enough  but  little  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about 
the  missionary  labors  of  the  original  apostles.  Paul's  great 
work  fills  up  most  of  the  missionary  chapters.  We  will  notice 
what  Scripture  says,  and  then  what  tradition  says. 

1.  The  first  evangel  outside  Jerusalem  was  to  Gentiles — the 
Samaritans  (Acts  8,5),  the  Ethiopian  (Acts  8,27),  the  Centurion 
(Acts  10,1).    Philip  the  evangelist  and  Peter  were  the  preachers. 

Paul  made  three  missionary  tours,  starting  each  time  from 
Antioch,  which  thus  became  the  first  great  missionary  center. 
(Acts  13,21).  Persons— Paul,  Silas,  Barnabas,  Timothy,  Luke, 
John  Mark.  (Let  the  student  carefully  trace  the  journeys,  not- 
ing what  cities  were  touched.) 

2.  Tradition  concerning  the  labors  of  the  apostles  probably 
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has  some  basis  of  fact,  but  how  much  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine. 

Peter  is  reputed  to  have  traveled  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  eastward  to  Babylon.    (Compare  with  Ga.  2,11;  I  Pet.  5,13.) 

Andrew  is  said  to  have  preached  in  Scythia,  Byzantium,  and 
Greece. 

John  preached  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  banished  to  Patmos. 
(Rev.  1,9). 

Philip  is  said  to  have  died  in  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
to  have  founded  a  mission  in  Ethiopia. 

Bartholomew  and  Thomas  went  to  India  to  evangelize,  accord- 
ing- to  tradition,  while  Thaddeus  founded  a  mission  in  Persia. 

Simon  Zelotes  went  to  Egypt,  and  then  to  Britain. 

This  tradition  undoubtedly  reflects  this  truth:  The  apostles 
traveled  far  and  near  preaching  Christ  and  the  gospel. 

3.  Note  a  few  characteristics  and  results  of  Apostolic  mis- 
sions: 

Churches  sprang  up  under  the  Apostles'  labors,  and  were 
visited  at  intervals  by  their  founders. 

Churches  were  planted  in  centers  of  population,  like  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth,  Rome,  all  strategic  centers. 

The  countries  evangelized  during  the  first  missionary  century 
were:  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy, 
North  Africa,  parts  of  Arabia,  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  India 
and  Scythia,  and  possibly  Spain.  This  was  practically  the  Ro- 
man world. 

Effort  was  directed  chiefly  to  preaching  and  teaching  (Acts 
5,42;  I  Cor.  1,21;  Matt.  28,29;  Col.  1,28;  Acts  19,9);  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Apostles  did  all  the  work. 

Paul's  letters  mention  the  names  of  converts,  many  of  whom 
became  famous.  (See  Rom.  16;  I  Cor.  1,11;  Eph,  6,21;  Phile- 
mon, and  so  on.) 

Paul  directed  the  churches  he  founded  by  letter  in  his  absence; 
and  most  of  the  New  Testament  epistles  were  addressed  to  mis- 
sionary churches. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 

1.  What  missionary  is  most  prominent  in  the  ApostoUc  age? 

2.  What  two  sources  purport  to  give  us  information  about  the 
labors  of  the  Apostles? 

3.  Where  were  the  first  Gentle  converts  to  Christianity? 

4.  How  many  missionary   journeys   did  Paul  make?  Who 
were  his  companions? 

5.  Mention  the  reputed  fields  of  labor  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and 
John. 

6.  Where  are  Philip,   Bartholomew  and  Thomas  supposed  to 
have  preached? 

7.  Mention  the  traditional  field  of  work  of  Thaddeus  and  Si- 
mon Zelotes 

8.  What  truth  does  tradition  seem  to  reflect? 

9.  Name  two  characteristics  of  Apostolic  missions. 

10.  Mention  the  countries  evangelized  during  the  first  century. 

11.  What  methods  were  chiefly  employed? 

12.  What  New  Testament  writings  were  directed  to  missionary 
churches? 


LESSON  IV. 


MISSIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES. 

During  this  time  Christianity  was  spread  by  many  indefatiga- 
ble servants  of  Christ,  who  penetrated  all  lands,  organized 
churches,  founded  schools,  and  created  Christian  literature. 
Usually  they  were  men  of  education  as  good  as  their  day  af- 
forded. 

In  this  period  the  gospel  was  carried  into  Persia,  Media,  Par- 
thia,  Bactria,  Arabia,  upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  proconsular 
Africa  (where  Carthage  was  the  great  center),  Gaul,  (now 
France),  western  Germany,  Britain. 

Great  names  meet  us,  for  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
Apostles  were  remarkable  men. 

A.    PREACHING  MISSIONARIES. 

Bardaisan,  an  eminent  Persian,  was  a  notable  missionary;  also 
Gregory,  called  Illuminator  (257 — ?),  intrepid  herald  of  the  gos- 
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pel  among-  the  Armenians,  fourteen  years  a  prisoner  in  a  dun- 
geon, finally  successful  in  securing"  conversion  of  Tiridates  III, 
the  first  easiern  sovereign  who  became  a  Christian  and  later  a 
missionary  to  his  people. 

Pantaenus,  commentator  and  scholar,  left  the  famous  school  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  journeyed  to  India  to  preach  and  teach. 
He  was  preceptor  of  two  famous  men,  Clement  and  Origen. 

Irenaeus,  (? — 202),  missionary  to  the  Celts,  of  great  intellectu- 
ality and  spirituality,  and  fully  possessed  of  the  missionary 
spirit.    He  did  a  remarkable  work. 

B.    LITERARY  MISSIONARIES. 

These  were  men  known  chiefly  by  their  writings  in  defense  of 
Christianity.  They  traveled  and  preached,  but  their  literary 
works  overshadowed  the  other.  Some  of  them  were  pagan  phil- 
osophers, and  when  converted  became  Christian  philosophers. 
Hence  the  philosophizing  of  Christianity. 

Justin  Martyr  (103 — 165)  and  his  pupil  Tatian  (120 — ?)  were  itiner- 
ant philosophers  and  teachers,  generally  spoken  of  as  apolo- 
gists. Both  were  very  famous  men.  Tatian  was  the  first  to 
weave  the  four  gospels  into  a  connected  story,  after  the  manner 
of  a  modern  "harmony." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  were  powerful  protagonists 
for  Christianity  in  Egypt.  Origen  was  the  greatest  theologian 
of  his  day,  and  author  of  the  first  important  work  in  behalf  of 
Christian  missions. 

Tertullian  (160 — ?)  and  Cyprian  (195—258)  of  Carthage,  occupied 
much  the  same  position  in  North  Africa  that  Clement  and  Origen 
did  in  Egypt,  and  established  the  church  victoriously  in  spite  of 
incredible  persecutions. 

C.  SCHOOLS. 

Certain  cities  became  great  evangelical  centers  because  they 
were  seats  of  famous  Christian  schools  presided  over  by  famous 
scholars.  Such  were  Edessa  in  Persia,  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Carthage  in  Africa,  Lyons  in  France  (Gaul),  Antioch  in  Syria. 
The  first  school  of  Christian  theology  was  in  Alexandria. 

D.  PERSECUTIONS. 

In  this  period  occurred  some  of  the  terrible  persecutions  of  the 
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early  church.  Later  studies  indicate  less  loss  of  life  than  was 
formerly  supposed;  yet  Christianity  was  in  deadly  grapple  with 
old  pagan  religions  that  were  fighting  for  life.  The  persecu- 
tions directed  by  Nero  and  Diocletian  were  the  severest.  The 
Roman  catacombs  have  been  regarded  as  largely  the  work  of 
Christians  hiding  from  persecution  in  the  imperial  city. 

This  period  properly  ends  with  the  proclamation  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  making  Christianity  the  State  religion,  after  his 
victory  in  that  historic  battle  at  Milvian  Bridge,  A.  D.  313. 
Thus  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  honeycombed  by  Christianity, 
which  became  the  predominant  religion  in  less  than  three  hun- 
dred years. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 

1.  Name  four  chief  features  of  missionary  work  in  this  period. 

2.  Into  what  countries  did  the  gospel  spread. 

3.  Name  the  great  preaching  missionaries. 

4.  Who  was  the  first  Christian  sovereign  in  the  east? 

5.  What  famous  missionary  went  to  India  in  this  period? 

6.  What  were  "literary  missionaries?" 

7.  Name  six  of  them. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  an  apologist  to  be? 

9.  Who  made  the  first  "harmony"  of  the  gospels? 

10.  Who  was  greatest  of  the  theologians  of  that  day? 

11.  Name  the  seats  of  famous  Christian  schools  of  the  early 
church. 

12.  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the  terrible  persecutions 
visited  upon  the  church? 

13.  What  were  the  Roman  catacombs? 

14.  What  notable  events  happened  in  the  year  313  A.  D.  ? 

LESSON  V. 

FROM  CONSTANTINE  TO  BONIFACE. 

This  chapter  is  not  surpassed  in  romantic  interest  by  any  in 
Christian  history.  The  gospel  was  pushed  eastward  and  north- 
ward, encountering  and  subduing  many  fierce  people.  Chris- 
tianity preserved  the  civilization  of  western  Europe  from  ex- 
tinction. 
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A  long-  span  of  time,  313  to  755,  must  be  covered  in  this  lesson. 

Ulfilas  (318-388),  apostle  to  the  Goths  began  his  work  in  the 
life-time  of  Constantine  among-  the  war-like  Goths.  His  was  a 
singularly  holy  life.  Perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  translating 
a  large  part  of  the  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  the  first  ver- 
sion in  a  barbarian  language. 

Martin  of  Tours  (?-396),  called  the  "soldier  bishop,"  was  a 
true  missionary  in  western  France,  where  with  high  hand  he  de- 
stroyed idols,  groves  and  temples.  His  marches  were  among 
wild  and  barbarous  people.  The  conversion  of  King  Clovis, 
496  A.  D.  was  a  famous  event. 

Nestorius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  banished  in  the  year 
431,  fled  to  Persia,  founded  a  missionary  training  school,  and 
the  Nestorian  church,  a  church  famous  for  missionary  zeal  for 
five  centuries.  Fierce  persecutions  attended  the  Nestorians, 
thousands  of  whom  were  martyred.  They  founded  missions  in 
China,  Central  Asia,  India,  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Africa. 
The  Nestorian  church  still  exists. 

Patrick  (5th  century),  twice  carried  away  captive  by  invaders 
who  plundered  southern  Scotland,  caught  his  missionary  vision 
while  a  slave  tending  his  master's  flocks  and  herds.  Released, 
he  sought  training  in  southern  France,  went  back  to  Ireland  to 
preach,  had  hair-breadth  escapes,  with  the  help  of  companions 
planted  hundreds  of  churches  and  baptized  thousands  of  con- 
verts. For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Ireland  was  a  center 
whence  missionaries  went  to  evangelize  the  world. 

The  name  Brigida  or  Bridget  should  be  placed  alongside  that 
of  Patrick,  as  she  was  a  notable  co-laborer  of  the  famous  mis- 
sionary. She  was  one  of  the  first  '  'promoters  of  the  education 
of  women." 

Columba  (?-596),  a  Celt  of  royal  descent,  was  the  famous  apos- 
tle to  Scotland,  He  was  endowed  with  handsome  presence  and 
great  talent.  At  Iona,  the  island  center  of  Druidical  worship, 
Columba  fixed  his  residence,  laboring  for  thirty -four  years  with 
signal  success  among  the  fierce  Picts. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury  (?-605),  whose  name  is  linked  with 
Canterbury  cathedral,  England,  went  to  that  land  with  compan- 
ions from  Italy,  fired  with  evangelistic  zeal.  However,  he  was 
concerned  chiefly  with  organizing  the  church  in  England  under 
direction  of  the  Pope. 
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Columbanus  (?-615)  was  educated  in  Ireland,  imbued  with  the 
missionary  spirit,  and  went  to  Burgundy  in  Gaul.  He  was  a 
temperance  reformer.  To  him  and  Columba  we  trace  the  indus- 
trial mission  idea. 

A  Saxon  monk,  named  Willibrord  (657-738),  prosected  a  suc- 
cessful missionasy  work  in  West  Friesland,  among*  an  untamed 
pagan  people  who  did  not  readily  take  to  Christianity. 

Boniface  (680-755).  An  English  monk,  called  Winifred  or 
Boniface,  was  apostle  to  the  Saxons  or  Germans,  and  met  a 
violent  death  while  evangelizing  in  Friesland.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  talent  and  great  zeal,  directing  his  enterprises  with  genuine 
statesmanship  and  securing  permanent  results. 

In  this  lesson  observe- 

A  galaxy  of  great  misssionary  names. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  northward. 

The  founding  of  missionary  training  schools. 

A  beginning  of  industrial  missions. 

The  work  of  Bible  translation. 


SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  V. 


1.  In  what  direction  did  Christianity  extend  its  efforts  in  this 
period? 

2.  What  servica  did  Christianity  render  to  Western  Europe? 

3.  Give  the  limits,  in  years,  of  this  period. 

4.  Give  ten  great  names  . 

5.  What  was  the  greatest  work  of  Ulfilas? 

6.  Who  first  translated  the  Bible  into  a  barbarian  language? 

7.  Who  was  the  "soldier-bishop,"  and  where  did  he  labor? 

8.  State  what  fruits  came  from  Nestorius'  missionary  labors? 

9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Patrick's  life. 

10.  Who  was  Brigida? 

11.  With  what  famous  building  in  England  is  Augustine's  name 
linked? 

12.  To  what  two  men  of  this  period  do  we  trace  the  industrial 
mission  idea? 

13.  In  what  countries  did  Willibrord  and  Boniface  evangelize? 
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LATER  MEDIAEVAL  MISSIONS. 

This  period  extends  between  the  years  750  and  1150.  We  will 
not  meet  with  so  many  famous  names,  but  there  were  many  ex- 
cellent missionaries  at  work. 

Wjllibrord  (see  former  lesson)  was  the  first  missionary  to  the 
Danes,  but  offended  them  and  fell  into  disfavor. 

Ebo,  bishop  of  Rheims  (early  in  9th  century),  later  undertook 
the  task  of  planting  Christianity  in  Denmark,  with  some  suc- 
cess. 

Ansgar  (? — 865)  then  worked  in  Denmark  with  great  success. 
He  was  sent,  largely  on  account  of  his  ability,  to  evangelize 
Sweden,  and  performed  heroic  service.  On  the  way  to  his  field 
he  was  captured  by  pirates  who  overhauled  the  ship,  but  was 
permitted  to  complete  his  journey.  King  Bjorn  was  converted, 
and  a  wealthy  woman  named  Frideborg,  both  of  whom  greatly 
aided  the  missionary.  Then  the  heathen  Danes  and  Vikings  de- 
stroyed Ansgar' s  mission,  even  to  the  Bible,  killing  or  driving 
away  the  missionaries.  Seventeen  years  later  Ansgar  again  en- 
tered Sweden  with  remarkable  success.  Other  famous  men,  his 
successors,  were  Siegfried,  Bodull,  Siegward. 

Cyril  and  Methodius  (? — 868  and  885),  two  brothers,  natives  of 
Thessalonica,  splendidly  educated,  answered  the  call  to  Bulga- 
ria, and  went  among  people  literally  savage.  Cyril  was  a  philoso- 
pher, and  Methodius  an  artist.  By  a  masterly  painting  Metho- 
dius won  the  king  and  his  valiant  men. 

Bulgaria  evangelized,  the  missionaries  went  to  Moravia  and 
Bohemia.  The  king  wanted  the  Scriptures;  so  the  missionaries 
invented  an  alphabet  and  translated  the  Bible.  Great  success 
attended  them,  but  war  and  jealousy  hindered,  and  finally  an  ir- 
ruption of  Magyars  from  the  east  stopped  the  mission. 

Clement,  a  pupil  of  Methodius,  continued  the  work  in  Mora- 
via, and  successfully  introduced  the  methods  of  industrial  mis- 
sions. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Attention  is  usually  called  to  an  important  fact:  Paul's  vis- 
ion took  him  to  Macedonia  and  Thessalonica.    Generations  af- 
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terward,  two  young"  men  of  the  Thessalonian  church  went  to  Mo- 
ravia with  the  gospel  message.  Their  work  grew  into  the  Mora- 
vian church,  which  has  long  been  known  as  a  remarkable  mis- 
sionary agency.  By  this  line  some  writers  trace  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  Paul  through  many  centuries  into  our  own  missionary 
era. 

Christianity  has  now  gone  northward  as  far  as  Scandinavia, 
and  eastward  into  part  of  what  is  now  Russia. 

Meantime  reverses  have  beset  Christianity  in  Africa,  China 
and  India.  In  the  first  and  last  named  countries  Islam  has 
checked  Christian  progress. 

Founding  of  missionary  schools,  promoting  of  education, 
translation  of  Scriptures,  and  industrial  work  are  some  methods 
used. 

Splendid  heroism  was  manifested  by  the  missionaries,  who  had 
as  difficult  a  task  as  ever  confronted  Christianity.  Nomadic, 
savage,  utterly  unlettered  tribes  were  converted. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  VI. 

1.  How  many  years  in  this  period? 

2.  Name  nine  missionaries  of  this  period. 

3.  In  what  other  lands  besides  Denmark  did  Willibrord 

preach? 

4.  What  three  noteworthy  men  labored  in  Denmark? 

5.  Who  was  greatest  of  the  three? 

6.  What  other  land  did  he  evangelize? 

7.  Name  two  converts  who  helped  him. 

8.  Name  his  successors. 

9.  In  what  lands  did  Cyril  and  Methodius  declare  the  gospel? 

10.  How  did  Methodius  win  the  Bulgarian  king? 

11.  Where  did  they  go  from  Bulgaria? 

12.  Who  continued  the  work  in  Moravia? 

13.  Trace  the  connection  between  Paul's  preaching  and  our 

modern  missionary  impulse. 

14.  In  what  lands  was  Christianity  meeting  with  reverses? 

15.  Why  was  the  task  of  Christianizing  so  difficult  in  this  pe- 

riod? 
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FROM  THE  CRUSADES  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

Time  limits,  from  about  1150  to  1500  A.  D. 

It  was  partly  a  missionary  spirit,  partly  a  fanatical  spirit, 
and  partly  a  selfish  spirit  that  prompted  the  Crusades,  eight  in 
number,  undertakings  resulting  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  the  squandering  of  untold  wealth. 

In  the  second  crusade  figured  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1099- 
1153),  first  and  last  a  missionary,  the  reputed  agency  for  found- 
ing Christian  schools  in  seven  European  countries.  He  sought 
out  especially  the  lawless,  criminal  and  outcast  in  their  haunts. 
Hadley  of  Water  Street  never  had  a  more  motley  audience.  His 
preaching  through  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands 
may  have  helped  to  convert  thousands,  although  the  crusade 
failed.  Bernard's  hobby  in  his  latter  days  was  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  Jews. 

Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-1230),  sometimes  called  "the  father  of 
modern  missions,"  was  also  a  monk  and  a  crusader,  as  well  as 
a  missionary.  He  started  one  mission  to  Morrocco,  and  anoth- 
er to  Syria.  In  Egypt  he  boldly  ventured  into  the  Saracen 
camp,  was  haled  before  the  Sultan,  considerately  treated  and  al- 
lowed to  preach.  Francis  displayed  great  sanctity  of  life  and 
bravery  of  character. 

Another  man  who  thought  to  convert  Mohammedans  was  Ray- 
mond Lull  (1236-1315),  in  early  years  a  prosperous  man  of  the 
world,  but  later  and  after  his  conversion  an  indefatigable  herald 
of  the  cross.  He  learned  Arabic,  himself  visited  Africa,  was 
twice  imprisoned  for  preaching  to  Mohammedans,  and  was  finally 
stoned  to  death  declaring  to  them  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

This  age  was  characterized  by  lack  of  learning.  No  historian 
has  yet  undertaken  to  say  how  much  their  contemporaries  owe 
to  traveling  monks  who  carried  some  enlightenment  and  mis- 
sionary zeal  with  them.  Mention  should  be  made,  perhaps,  of 
men  like  the  Dominican  monk  Jordanus,  who  went  to  India,  and 
Oderic  of  Pordenone  (1286-1331),  who  journeyed  preaching 
through  India,  China,  back  through  Tibet,  being  gone  sixteen 
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years,  and  John  of  Planocarpini,  who  evankelized  in  Central 
Asia. 

Missions  to  China  were  undertaken  by  papal  desire,  and  John 
of  Monte  Corvino,  (?-1332),  a  Franciscan  monk,  proved  very 
successful,  being  styled  "apostle  to  the  Mongols."  He  estab- 
lished schools,  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  Tartar,  and 
founded  churches  embracing  thousands  of  members.  With  the 
loss  of  Mongolian  ascendancy  in  China,  Corvino's  mission  was 
nearly  destroyed. 

A  scholarly  Portuguese  navigator,  Henry  by  name  (1394-1443), 
explored  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  discovering  the  Azores  and 
Madeira  islands.  He  explored  with  a  view  to  evangelizing  the 
people  found. 

In  this  period  all  Europe,  except  Lapland,  is  said  to  have  be- 
come Christian;  progress  was  made  in  the  far  east;  but  in  south- 
western Asia  and  northern  Africa  Mohammedanism  swept  Chris- 
tianity away.  Greater  victories  might  have  been  won  with  a  vi- 
rile missionary  church  behind  Christianity. 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  long  journeys,  the  long  mar- 
tyr roll,  and  the  approximation  to  modern  missionary  methods. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  VII. 

1.  Give  the  limits  of  this  period. 

2.  What  prompted  the  famous  Crusades?   How  many  were 
there? 

3.  Tell  in  a  few  words  of  Bernard's  work. 

4.  What  was  his  last  missionary  undertaking? 

5.  Who  was  called  "father  of  modern  missions?" 

6.  What  missions  did  he  found? 

7.  Among  what  people  did  Raymond  Lull  labor? 

8.  What  difficult  language  did  he  learn? 

9.  What  became  of  him? 

10.  State  what  service  traveling  monks  may  have  done  to  the 
people. 

11.  Name  some  of  those  monks,  and  their  fields  of  labor. 

12.  Tell  of  a  Franciscan  monk  who  went  to  China  in  this  period. 

13.  What  did  Henry  the  Navigator  do? 

14.  What  progress  and  what  losses  have   we  chronicled  in 
this  lesson? 
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FROM  LUTHER  TO  CAREY. 

In  time  we  cover  nearly  three  hundred  years  following1  1500 
A.  D. 

During-  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  for  two  centuries  there- 
after the  missionary  idea  languished  in  the  church.  And  yet  the 
flame  did  not  die  out. 

Erasmus  (1465-1536),  the  great  literary  theologian  of  his  day, 
clearly  saw  the  duty  of  evangelizing  the  world. 

Peter  Helling,  a  lawyer  of  Luebeck,  went  to  Abyssinia  and  did 
good  work  there,  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people. 

Baron  von  Welz,  an  Austrian,  renounced  his  title,  went  to 
Holland  where  he  was  ordained  a  missionary,  and  thence  to 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  unhealthy  cli- 
mate. 

The  Catholic  orders,  such  as  the  Capuchin,  Dominican,  and 
Jesuit,  were  distinctly  missionary.  A  very  famous  name  is  that 
of  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas  (1474-1566),  the  apostle  to  the  West  In- 
dies, worthy  to  be  ranged  alongside  that  of  Francis  Xavier  (1506- 
1552),  the  Jesuit  who  won  thousands  in  South  India,  the  Chinese 
Archipelago,  and  Japan. 

Manuel  de  Ortega  was  Livingstone's  prototype,  journeying 
through  South  American  forests  and  plains. 

In  North  America  work  was  instituted  among  the  Indians  by 
the  saintly  John  Eliot  (1604-1690),  also  called  ''apostle";  by  Roger 
Williams  (1606-1683),  founder  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  by  the  Mayhews, 
father  and  son;  by  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758),  famous  theolo- 
gian, metaphysician  and  missionary;  by  Eleazer  Wheelock  (1711- 
1779),  founder  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  by  David 
Brainerd  (1718 — ?),  one  of  the  most  renowned  missionaries  to  the 
Indians. 

Meantime,  in  Europe  was  born  the  modern  Protestant  mission- 
ary movement,  merging  Danish  and  German  Pietistic  missiona- 
ry interests  in  what  is  known  as  the  Danish-Halle  mission,  in- 
augurated by  Dr.  Lutkens,  the  court  preacher  in  Denmark.  That 
mission  is  said  to  have  baptized  40,000  converts  in  India. 

Two  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  India  were  Bartholomew  Zie- 
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genbalg  and  Henry  Plutschau,  the  former  translator  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Tamil. 

Even  more  famous  than  the  above  was  the  scholarly  Christian  F. 
Schwartz  (1726-1798),  who  began  work  in  Tranquebar,  India,  and 
traveled  far  and  near  preaching  to  great  crowds. 

The  missionary  spirit  was  burning  bright  in  the  Moravian 
Church  in  Germany;  and  to  that  body  Count  Zinzendorf  (1700-1760) 
allied  himself,  with  all  his  fervor  and  zeal.  He  visited  not  less 
than  eight  countries  on  behalf  of  missionary  enterprises.  His 
life  was  a  splendid  witness  to  the  gospel. 

In  England  a  great  revival  progressed  under  leadership  of  the 
Wesleys  (1703-1791),  George  Whitefield  (1714-1770),  and  John  Fletcher 

(1729-1755).  John  Wesley  came  directly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Moravians,  and  the  Methodist  movement  in  England  kindled 
the  missionary  flame.  Early  in  his  career  John  Wesley  came  to 
America  as  missionary  in  Georgia,  and  Whitefield  made  preach- 
ing tours  of  the  Colonies  in  America. 

Two  Scandinavians,  Hans  Egede  (1686-1758)    and  Gertrude  Egede, 

founded  the  Greenland  mission,  the  fruit  of  great  persistence 
and  labor. 

During  this  period  the  Catholic  orders  were  pressing  their  mis- 
sions in  both  American  continents.  Great  privations,  long  jour- 
neys, and  noteworthy  success  characterized  their  labors. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  VIII. 

1.    How  many  years  are  covered  by  this  lesson? 
2    How  long  did  the  missionary  work  languish?  What  reason 
can  you  suggest? 

3.  Name  the  first  three  great  names,  and  tell  what  each  man 
did. 

4.  What  Catholic  orders  were  very  active? 

5.  Name  some  great  Catholic  missionaries. 

6.  Who  was  Livingstone's  prototype? 

7.  Who  were  the  famous  missionaries  in  America,  and  to  what 
people? 

8.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Danish-Halle  mission? 

9.  Name  three  great  pioneer  missionaries  to  India. 

10.  Tell  briefly  about  Count  Zinzendcrf. 

11.  Who  promoted  the  great  revival  in  England,  and  what  ones 
of  them  came  as  missionaries  to  America? 

12.  Who  founded  the  Greenland  mission? 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY  MISSIONS. 

An  adequate  outline  of  missionary  activity  in  this  century  is 
out  of  question,  so  limited  is  our  space.  A  few  names  and  mis- 
sions can  be  mentioned  in  passing-.  The  only  adequate  way 
would  be  to  give  histories  of  the  boards  and  societies,  or  else 
detail  the  story  of  separate  fields. 

Allen  Gardiner  (1794-1851),  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  af- 
ter attempting"  several  fields,  directed  his  efforts  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  himself  headed  a  mission  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuegians  and 
Patagonians.  The  party  was  left  without  means  of  securing  pro- 
vision, and  slowly  starved  to  death  in  that  bleak  country.  But 
his  death  was  a  bugle  blast  to  others. 

Turning  again  to  India,  we  follow  that  Baptist  missionary, 
William  Carey,  an  Englishman,  and  see  him  founding  the  Ser- 
ampore  mission,  establishing  a  publishing  house,  translating 
the  Bible  into  many  tongues,  printing  the  versions,  building  a 
college,  and  supporting  himself  by  serving  as  a  government 
translator. 

Henry  Martyn,  noted  scholar,  went  to  India  from  England  as 
missionary  of  the  church  of  England,  holding  a  position  as  gov- 
ernment chaplain  at  Cawnpore.  He  turned  the  New  Testament 
into  Persian,  dying  in  the  Shah's  dominion. 

Robert  Morrison  (1782-1833)  was  sent  to  China  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  but  for  some  time  was  compelled  to  live  in 
the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao.  He  secretly  studied  Chi- 
nese, and  then  composed  a  Chinese  grammar,  a  dictionary  of 
the  language,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese,  thus  mak- 
ing possible  in  China  the  great  missionary  advance  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

Adoniram  Judson  (1788-1849) ,  the  first  American  Baptist  mis- 
sionary to  Burmah,  endured  incredible  hardship,  together  with 
his  wife,  the  first  Mrs.  Judson,  whose  story  is  most  pathetic. 
Judson  pioneered  the  way  by  making  a  Burmese  dictionary  and 
translating  the  Scriptures.    He  died  in  America. 

To  South  Africa  went  a  Scotchman  and  his  wife,  Robert  Moffat 
(1795-1883)  and  Mary  Moffat.    He  spent  fifty  years  in  that  land, 
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literally  building-  the  town  of  Kuruman,  settling  the  nomadic 
Bechuanas,  envangelizing  and  educating-  them,  giving  them  the 
Bible  in  Sechuana.  The  once  infamous  Africaner  is  called  Mof- 
fat's "trophy."  Mary  Moffat,  the  daughter,  married  David 
Livingstone. 

John  Williams  (1796-1839)  was  sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  sailed  among  the  islands 
in  his  missionary  ship  exploring  and  planting  missions  among 
the  savages  and  cannibals.  While  visiting  the  New  Hebrides  he 
was  slain  on  Erromanga  island.  His  work  was  successful,  and 
two  or  three  translations  of  the  New  Testament  into  barbaric 
tongues  are  credited  to  him- 

Somewhat  later  John  G.  Paton,  a  Scotchman,  heroic  as  the 
greatest,  went  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  succeeded  in  converting 
many  people  on  two  or  three  of  the  islands,  planting  thriving 
churches.    His  life-story  is  thrilling  and  inspiring. 

With  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  linked  the  name  of  Captain 
Cook,  who  who  was  murdered  there  in  1779.  About  forty  years 
later  Hiram  Bingham  and  Asa  Thurston  reached  the  Islands,  finding 
providential  readiness  for  their  message  and  reception.  After 
eighteen  years'  labor  they  witnessed  a  powerful  revival  which 
brought  27,000  souls  into  the  church  in  six  years. 

Bishop  George  Selwyn  (1809-1878)  was  consecrated  bishop  of  New 
Zealand  in  1841.  In  his  missionary  ship  he  made  many  voyages 
among  the  Melanesian  group,  winning  the  Islanders,  and  at  the 
same  time  awakening  great  enthusiasm  at  home.  As  companion 
on  his  later  voyages  he  had  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (1827-1861),  an 
accomplished  youth  who  was  later  made  bishop  of  Melanesia. 
Patteson  voyaged  among  the  Islands  ministering  to  their  inhabi- 
tants in  many  capacities.  On  his  last  trip  he  was  murdered  in 
revenge  for  the  kidnapping  of  some  natives  by  traders. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IX. 

1.  What  would  be  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  write  the  histo- 
ry of  this  missionary  century,  and  why? 

2.  Tell  about  the  first  missionary  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia. 

3.  Speak  briefly  of  William  Carey's  work  in  India. 

4.  In  what  land  did  Henry  Martyn  die? 

5.  Who  prepared  the  way  in  China  for  all  subsequent  mis- 
sions? 

6.  Who  was  the  first  American  Baptist  missionary  to  Burmah? 

7.  What  great  missionary  and  his  wife  evangelized  the  tribes 
in  South  Africa? 

8.  Who  was  David  Livingstone's  wife? 

9.  Tell  briefly  about  John  Williams. 

10.  Who  was  the  great  missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides? 

11.  Name  the  three  famous  men  who  preached  in  Hawaii. 

12.  In  what  lands  did  Bishop  Selwyn  and  Bishop  Patteson 
labor? 


LESSON  X. 


NINETENTH  CENTURY  MISSIONS  (CONTINUED.) 

Within  the  memory  of  thousands  still  living  the  exploits  of 
David  Livingstone  in  Africa  were  performed.  He  was  always  and 
preeminently  a  missionary.  His  famous  journeys,  his  disap- 
pearance, the  expedition  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  African  jungles 
to  find  him,  are  all  matters  of  common  knowledge.  But  who 
stops  to  think  of  the  great  heart  preaching  to  hitherto  unknown 
tribes  in  unknown  Africa? 

Dr.  Peter  Parker  (?-1888),  perhaps  the  first  distinctively  medical 
missionary  of  modern  times,  opened  China  "at  the  point  of  the 
lancet."  He  established  a  dispensary  in  Canton  that  has  done 
great  service.  For  the  treaty  of  1844  Dr.  Parker  was  United 
States  commissioner. 

Among  the  great  missionaries  of  this  century  should  be  named 
Bishop  William  Taylor  (1821-1902),  as  a  youth  a  street  preacher  in 
San  Francisco,  then  missionary  to  India,  South  America,  Afri- 
ca, and  other  lands.    His  missionary  journeys  girdled  the  globe 
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many  times.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  self-supporting"  missions, 
and  founded  many.    They  were,  however,  only  partly  successful. 

Guido  F.  Verbeek  (1830-1898)  was  one  of  the  greatest  missiona- 
ries ever  sent  to  Japan,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  He 
was  an  educator,  missionary  statesman,  counselor  of  the  prime 
minister  and  other  notables  of  Japan.  In  nothing  did  his  influ- 
ence reach  farther  than  in  his  translation  of  western  law  books. 

Miss  Isabella  Thoburn  (1840-1900)  and  Miss  Clara  Swain,  M.  D.,  were 
the  first  missionaries  of  the  new  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  go  to  India.  Miss  Thoburn 
built  up  girls'  schools  at  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore.  The  former 
is  now  Isabella  Thoburn  College. 

Uganda  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  African  mission  field; 
and  who  wonders,  when  the  land  was  purchased  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs  like  Bishop  Hannington,  and  by  the  sacrificial  labors  of 
Alexander  M.  Mackay  (1849-1890)?  Mackay  was  an  artisan-mis- 
sionary, who  experienced  incredible  dangers  while  teaching  the 
people  and  toiling  for  his  support.  The  great  reformation  in 
that  land  came  after  his  death. 

That  barren  country,  Mongolia,  would  not  appeal  to  many 
men  as  a  field  for  missionary  labor.  And  yet  thither  went  James 
Gilmour  (1843-1891)  among  the  nomadic  Mongols.  Their  migra- 
tory life  made  his  work  most  difficult;  and  he  never  saw  great 
results.    But  he  set  a  great  example. 

What  schoolboy  has  not  declaimed  about  Marcus  Whitman's  ride? 
Most  Americans  know  something  of  the  part  he  played  in  saving 
the  Oregon  country  to  the  United  States.  But  Whitman  was  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  founded  a  missionary  settlement  at 
Walla  Walla,  worked  among  the  Nez  Perces,  reducing  their  lan- 
guage to  writing  and  printing.  He  was  a  physician.  After 
about  twelve  years'  service  he  was  brutally  slain  by  Indians 
probably  incited  by  white  men. 

James  Robertson  (1839-1902),  superintendent  of  Western  Missions 
in  Canada,  was  the  indefatigable  founder  of  many  churches,  the 
friend  of  the  Indians,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Manitoba  Uni- 
versity. 

Bishop  Henry  B.  Whipple  (1822-1901)  of  Minnesota,  was  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  Indians.  He  had  marked  success  in  evan- 
gelizing them,  and  endured  great  hardship  while  traveling  to 
preach  the  love  of  God  to  them. 
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Joseph  Ward  (1838-1889)  was  the  pioneer  missionary  to  South 
Dakota,  and  founder  of  Yankton  College.  He  was  a  man  of 
statesmanlike  vision,  and  exerted  an  influence  second  to  that  of 
no  man  in  that  State  during  his  lifetime. 

But  the  scroll  is  long  and  hundreds  of  names  cannot  even  be 
mentioned  here.  The  student  will  find  this  study  most  entranc- 
ing and  romantic,  as  much  so  in  the  century  just  past  as  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity.  With  this  biographical  outline  we 
will  leave  the  general  history  of  missions  to  speak  of  other 
themes . 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  X. 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  fame  of  David  Livingstone  depend? 

2.  Who  was  the  first  distinctively  medical  missionary?  Where 

did  he  labor? 

3.  Outline  in  a  few  words  Bishop  Taylor's  work. 

4.  Who  was  the  missionary  statesman  to  Japan?   Why  was  he 

so  called? 

5.  Speak  of  the  work  of  Isabella  Thoburn. 

6.  Mention  two  great  names  connected  with  Uganda?   Where  is 

that  country? 

7.  Who  was  missionary  to  Mongolia? 

8.  On  what  does  Whitman's  fame  rest? 

/   

LESSON  XI. 


MISSIONARY  ORGANIZATION— KINDS  OF  WORK. 


A.  ORGANIZATIONS. 

With  the  organization  of  societies  and  boards  the  growth  of 
missions  became  rapid,  and  new  fields  were  eagerly  sought.  The 
increase  in  number  of  these  evangelical  agencies  is  a  good  index 
to  the  modern  missionary  awakening.  We  will  here  mention  a 
few  great  societies  and  the  date  of  their  organization. 

Before  the  year  1800  there  were  thirteen  principal  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies,  as  follows: 

1649,  New  England  Company. 

1691,  Christian  Faith  Society. 
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1698,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  knowledge. 
(English). 

1701,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (English). 
1709,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  (Scot- 
land). 

1714,  Norwegian  Society  for  Missions. 
1721,  Danish  Missionary  Society. 
1732,  Moravian  Society  (German). 
1792,  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (English). 
1795,  London  Missionary  Society. 
1797,  Netherlands  Missionary  Society. 
1797,  Church  Missionary  Society  (English). 
1799,  Religious  Tract  Society  (English). 

During  the  nineteenth  century  almost  every  denomination  or- 
ganized one  or  more  societies,  and  a  number  of  strong  undenomi- 
national organizations  came  into  existence.  The  first  American 
society  was  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  chartered  in  1810  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  student  prayermeeting  held  in  the  lee 
of  a  haystack  by  students  of  Williams  College  in  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

1804.    British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
1810,  American  Board  of  Commissioners. 
1814,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
1816,  American  Bible  Society. 
1822,  Paris  Evangelical  Society. 
1826,  American  Tract  Society. 

About  sixty  of  the  larger  societies  had  been  organized  up  to 
1850,  and  forty  since.  But  at  present  there  are  not  less  than  558 
societies  or  boards  devoted  to  missionary  work.  Their  missions 
are  in  almost  every  known  land.  The  greater  fields  are  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  Armenia,  parts  of  Africa,  like  Uganda, 
and  parts  of  the  American  continents.  Many  isolated  lands 
have  been  reached.  The  world's  missionary  force  is  reckoned 
at  about  18,000  missionaries  and  80,000  trained  native  cowork- 
ers, a  total  of  nearly  100,000.  But  this  force  is  very  unequally 
distributed  throughout  the  world. 

B.    KINDS  OF  WORK. 

1.    The  Evangelistic  Work  is  usually  first,  with  emphasis  laid  on 
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winning-  converts  by  preaching-  and  teaching  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord.  Establishing  of  regular  preaching  stations,  itinerating 
from  station  to  station  to  preach  and  hold  services  and  Sunday- 
schools,  straight  preaching  or  the  use  of  the  stereopticon,  meet-' 
ing  with  enquirers,  gathering  people  into  Bible  classes  and  Sun- 
day-schools,— these  are  some  of  the  methods.  This  work  will  be 
found  in  almost  all  fields. 

2.  Educational  Missions  play  a  prominent  part.  Most  missions 
attempt  some  school  work.  We  have  already  seen  how  mission- 
ary schools  were  established  in  Edessa,  in  Ireland,  in  Germany 
and  other  lands.  Robert  College,  in  Constantinople,  and  Dosh- 
isha  University,  in  Japan,  and  Carey's  College,  in  India,  are 
good  examples  of  purely  educational  missions  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study.  Many  schools  of  the  grade  of  our  academies 
and  high  schools,  and  numerous  theologfcal  schools  are  doing 
excellent  work. 

3.  Industrial  Missions  have  heen  noticed  heretofore  in  our  studies, 
and  take  high  rank,  being  especially  adapted  to  the  childlike 
races,  Children  and  older  people  are  taught  useful  trades  and 
pursuits, — farming,  blacksmithing,  rug-weaving,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  so  on.  To  relieve  famine-stricken  India  great  pub- 
lic works  have  been  contracted  by  missionaries  and  the  natives 
employed  to  work. 

4.  Medical  Missions  have  come  to  be  common,  manned  by  men 
and  women  missionary  doctors.  Such  missionaries  are  espe- 
cially valuable  in  heathen  lands  where  medical  science  has  not 
gone.  Doctors  open  dispensaries  at  certain  places,  or  travel  with 
their  "kit,"  and  treat  the  sick.  There  are  now  finely  equipped 
hospitals  in  the  leading  mission  lands,  where  native  doctors  are 
trained,  and  nurses  fitted  for  work.  Women  as  medical  mis- 
sionaries have  tremendous  advantage  in  countries  where  women 
are  secluded. 

5.  Philanthropic  missions  are  rather  common  now, — orphanages, 
homes  for  child-widows,  leper  asylums,  blind  asylums,  rescue 
homes,  and  other  kinds. 

6 .  Publishing  houses.  Large  publishing  houses  have  grown  up 
for  missionary  purposes  in  many  lands,  like  India,  China,  Ja- 
pan, Africa,  where  Bibles,  religious  papers,  tracts,  evangelical 
literature,  and  text-books  are  printed.  The  Bible  is  now  circu- 
lated, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  nearly  450  languages  and  dialects. 
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In  a  word,  just  as  Christian  civilization  has  advanced  in  this 
land,  so  it  has  in  mission  lands;  methods  used  by  Christians  in 
this  country  in  training-  people  and  promoting  their  social  wel- 
fare, with  the  growth  of  Christianity,  are  being  more  used  in 
foreign  lands. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  XI. 

1.  What  is  one  good  way  to  observe  the  modern  missionary 
awakening? 

2.  Mention  the  principal  foreign  missionary  societies  before 
the  year  1800. 

3.  What  was  the  first  missionary  society  chartered  in  America? 

4.  How  did  it  come  into  existence? 

5.  Mention  some  societies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

6.  How  many  societies,  all  told,  are  now  engaged  in  missions? 

7.  How  many  missionaries  are  there? 

8.  How  many  trained  native  workers? 

9.  Describe  the  chief  kinds  of  missionary  work. 

10.    In  how  many  languages  or  dialects  are  the  Scriptures 
printed? 

LESSON  XII. 


SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  transformation  wrought,  the  institutions  destroyed  and 
the  institutions  erected  in  foreign  missionary  lands  are  the  best 
criteria  for  judging  the  value  of  Christian  missions.  1  'By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  is  the  Lord's  rule,  applicable  here  as 
elsewhere.  Look  at  the  society  of  a  whole  nation  or  people,  and 
see  what  changes  have  come  about.  Through  this  broader  view 
we  are  able  to  discover  the  true  worth  of  Christianity. 

1.  Orderly  Society.  In  Africa,  for  example,  many  roving  tribes 
have  been  found,  usually  with  almost  no  organization.  Mis- 
sionaries induce  them  to  settle  in  towns  and  communities.  Then 
in  place  of  a  chieftain's  caprice  a  democratic  kind  of  govern- 
ment is  often  introduced,  or  a  tyranny  is  changed  to  a  constitu- 
tional or  limited  monarchy.  In  countries  with  old  stereotyped 
governments  the  task  is  more  difficult,  because  tradition  has  tre- 
mendous hold,  and  society  is  more  complex.    Christian  mission- 
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aries  have  had  great  influence  in  making*  new  Japan  a  country 
with  representative  government.  The  gospel  works  both  ways, 
reducing  the  lawless  to  order,  and  relieving  the  law-ridden  by 
equity. 

Iniquitous  laws  are  changed,  according  protection  and  privi- 
leges to  all.  This  is  the  tendency  in  Turkey  to-day,  where  the 
few  privileged  people  have  made  life  intolerable  for  the  masses. 
Slowly  the  transformation  goes  on  in  India,  where  caste  law  has 
wrought  great  hardship. 

2.  Customs  Changed.  Old  injurious  customs  are  broken  off  and 
superstitions  banished.  Foot-binding  in  China,  hari-kari  in  Ja- 
pan, the  juggernaut  and  hookswinging  and  widow-burning  in 
India,  dousing  new-born  babes  with  cold  water  in  cannibal 
lands,  and  such  like  customs  Christianity  abolishes.  Idol-wor- 
ship, fetish-worship, tattooing,  wearing  of  charms,  incantations, 
sorcery,  the  nonesense  of  witch-doctors,  all  fall  and  die  before 
enlightenment.  Belief  in  a  world  full  of  malicious  spirits,  de- 
mon-possession, transmigrations,  and  hoodoos  fall  likewise 
when  true  knowledge  of  God  comes  in. 

Institutions  like  slavery,  polygamy,  concubinage,  the  harem, 
capricious  divorce  and  others  disappear  when  Christ  is  accepted. 
Men  cease  to  reckon  wealth  by  the  number  of  women  they  own. 
they  cease  to  sell  human  beings;  like  so  many  cattle. 

3.  Industry  and  self-support.  Christian  missions  teach  sobriety 
and  industry.  Temperance  societies  exist  in  heathen  missionary 
lands.  Drunken  tribes  have  been  sobered.  Men  are  taught  to 
labor  as  well  as  women,  and  not  to  lounge  idly  about.  Unpro- 
ductive tribes  and  communities  have  become  workers  and  wage- 
earners. 

4.  Woman  exalted.  The  condition  of  women  the  world  over  has 
been  much  improved.  In  mission  lands  they  are  now  educated, 
they  become  companions  in  the  home,  and  their  rights  are  con- 
sidered. Menial  service  has  been  lightened,  and  women  are  now 
having  some  say  about  marriage.  Marriage  itself  is  not  regard- 
ed so  lightly,  while  monogamy  is  the  rule  in  all  lands  where 
Christian  teaching  prevails.  See  what  great  strides  China  is 
making  in  all  these  reforms  at  this  time. 

5.  Cleanliness.  Principles  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  are  a 
part  of  missionary  teaching.  Proper  care  of  the  human  body 
is  inculcated,  together  with  the  disuse  of  unctuous  pigments  and 
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oils.  Shameless  nudity  dresses  itself  with  comeliness  and  mod- 
esty.   Personal  habits  that  were  revolting  have  been  abandoned. 

Wretched  huts  and  hovels  soon  give  way  for  better  dwellings, 
when  people  are  converted  and  made  thrifty.  The  surroundings 
of  dwellings  are  kept  tidy  and  beautiful.  By  degrees  good 
church  buildings,  good  school  houses  and  other  good  public 
buildings  appear. 

These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  bettered  social  conditions  that 
tell  so  eloquently  what  missionory  effort  has  done  for  the  world. 
In  land  after  land  where  missionaries  found  the  lowest  social 
conditions  they  have  witnessed  radical  transformation  and  bet- 
terment.   The  results  are  indubitable  and  speak  for  themselves. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  XII. 

1.  Why  take  a  broader  view  of  society  in  mission  lands? 

2.  How  do  you  judge  of  the  value  of  Christianity^ 

3.  How  do  missions  regulate  society? 

4.  How  do  missions  secure  equality  for  all  people? 

5.  What  is  the  tendency  of  Christian  teaching  with  regard  to 
caste  and  privileged  classes? 

6.  Mention  some  injurious  customs  banned  by  Christianity. 

7.  Name  superstitions  that  have  disappeared  under  Christian 
teaching. 

8.  What  effect  have  missions  on  intemperance  and  idleness? 

9.  What  do  missions  do  for  women  in  heathen  lands? 

10.  What  is  the  result  of  Christian  teaching  on  care  of  the 
body? 

11.  How  do  missions  improve  the  conditions  and  looks  of 
heathen  towns? 


LESSON  XIII. 


THE  CHRISTIANS  AND  MISSIONS. 

Not  more  than  an  outline  of  missions  in  our  denomination  can 
be  given  here.    The  complete  story  is  full  of  interest. 

The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberry  was  established  just  two  years  before 
the  first  missionary  society  in  America  was  chartered.  Elias 
Smith  and  his  successor  inserted  much  missionary  matter  in 
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that  paper,  for  the  sentiment  was  just  awakening"  demanding  the 
world's  evangelization. 

A.    MISSIONARY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

Our  first  ministers  sought  to  establish  an  apostolic  ministry 
and  church,  remembering  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  traveled  and 
preached  far  and  near  without  pastorate  and  compensation. 
Elias  Smith  stipulated  at  his  ordination  that  he  was  to  be  a 
traveling  evangelist,  not  expected  to  pastorate.  Others  stipula- 
ted likewise.  James  O'Kelly,  William  Guirey,  William  Lan- 
phier,  Rice  Haggard,  Mills  Barrett,  Barton  W.  Stone,  David 
Purviance,  Mark  Fernald,  John  Rand,  Frederick  Plummer,  (in 
his  early  ministry),  Levi  Hathaway,  and  many  others  traveled 
incessantly.  The  Southern  men  went  down  into  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  over  the  mountains  into  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. Stone  journeyed  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri. Plummer  ranged  from  Maine  to  Virginia.  Joseph  Thom- 
as, the  "White  Pilgrim, "  used  to  make  long"  trips,  sometimes 
on  foot,  absent  from  home  three  months  or  more  at  a  time. 
Once  he  walked  1,100  miles  in  92  days;  thrice  he  made  circuits  of 
700  miles;  and  once  1,400  miles,  during-  which  time  he  received 
$2.75  cents  and  spent  $47.00. 

Our  early  existence  was  mainly  missionary,  and  largely  in 
new  territory. 

The  United  States  General  Conference,  progenitor  of  the 
American  Christian  Convention,  in  1825  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  conference  funds  to  sustain  the  traveling  evangelists. 

B.  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Missionary  societies,  chiefly  for  home  work,  began  to  be  or- 
ganized in  the  thirties. 

1833,  Massachusetts  Christian  Benevolent  Society. 

1835,  New  Hampshire  Christian  Benevolent  Society. 

1838,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  Christian  Benevolent 
Society. 

1840,  New  England  Christian  Home  Missionary  Society. 

1845,  New  England  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
"to  send  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

1850,  New  York  Eastern  Conference  Benevolent  and  Missiona- 
ry Society. 
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1850,  New  York  Western  Conference  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

1850,  Ohio  Missionary  Society. 

1850,  The  Home  Church  Missionary  Society  (Ohio). 

Most  northern  conferences  had  missionaay  societies  before 
1850.  In  the  South  conference  committees  seem  to  have  done 
what  the  societies  did  in  the  North.  Hence  not  many  societies 
are  named  at  the  South. 

At  Marion,  N.  Y.,  the  General  Convention's  missionary  com- 
mittee recommended  the  organization  of  a  General  Missionary 
Society;  but  that  was  postponed  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  the 
proposed  Antioch  College. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  Missions  was  created  by  the  quad- 
rennial convention  of  1866,  and  Rev.  D.  E.  Millard  was  made 
secretary.  Henceforth  missions  was  to  be  one  regular  depart- 
ment of  the  Convention  and  its  work,  Rev.  J.  P.  Watson,  D. 
D.,  was  elected  Mission  Secretary  in  1878,  and  served  until  1890, 
when  Rev.  J.  G.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  took  the  position.  Under  Dr. 
Bishop's  administration  most  of  our  foreign  mission  work  has 
been  developed. 

The  Department  of  Missions  was  organized  in  1882,  when  a 
Mission  Board  was  elected.  Reorganization  was  effected  in 
1886,  and  incorporation  in  1899. 

In  1886  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  Woman's  Board  for  For- 
eign Missions  was  organized  on  shipboard  during  an  excursion 
trip  of  the  Convention.  Mrs.  Achsah  E.  Weston  became  first 
president. 

Four  years  later,  at  Marion,  Ind.,  the  Woman's  Board  for 
Home  Missions  came  into  being,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Strickland  was 
first  president. 

Then  began  the  multiplication  of  local  missionary  societies, 
auxiliary  to  the  Woman's  Boards. 

In  the  South  the  Christian  Missionary  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized in  1881,  and  put  an  agent  into  the  field  to  gather  missionary 
funds.  Ten  years  later  the  Assembly  became  the  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Association.  In  1909  this  association  resolved  itself  in- 
to its  component  parts,  there  now  being  a  Christian  Missionary 
Association  in  each  of  our  Southern  Conferences.  These  have 
been  very  effective  in  fostering  home  mission  enterprises,  and 
contribute  liberally  to  the  general  missionary  work. 
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C.    OUR  MISSIONS. 

1.  At  home.  Dr.  Watson  began  the  Children's  Mission  in 
1878,  gathering"  dimes,  and  then  dollars.  During"  the  first  eight 
years  $27,000  were  put  into  home  mission  work,  and  between 
twenty  and  thirty  missionaries  were  employed  each  year,  partly 
supported  by  mission  funds. 

Results  are  seen  in  churches  now  active.  We  name  a  few: 
Bangor,  Me.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Ravena,  N.  Y.,  Erie,  Pa., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Raleigh,  Graham  and  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Dayton, 
Springfield,  Columbus,  Piqua,  Lima,  Defiance,  O.,  Winchester, 
Hagerstown, and  Veedersburg,  Ind. ,  Marshall,  Mich.,  Urbana, 
and  Danville,  111.,  Madrid  and  Winterset,  la.,  Surrey  and  Den- 
bigh, N.  D.,  Rifle,  Colo.,  and  Weaubleau,  Mo. 

Pranklinton  Christian  College  is  also  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Children's  Mission,  founded  in  1878.  Its  original  name  was 
Franklinton  Literary  and  Theological  Institute,  located  at 
Franklinton,  N.  C. ,  for  the  training  of  the  "Freedmen."  Rev. 
George  Young  was  the  first  principal.  The  institution  has  had 
a  useful  life,  and  now  possesses  good  property. 

2.  Abroad.  In  New  England  about  1865  an  African  Mission 
was  proposed,  money  being  raised  for  the  same.  About  $1,000 
was  raised,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  D.  D.,  volunteered  for 
the  field.  However,  sufficient  money  was  not  secured  to  launch 
the  enterprise 

Prior  to  1886  money  for  foreign  missions  was  called  for  by  Dr. 
Watson.  Rev.  Z.  A.  Poste  had  been  chosen  as  missionary,  but 
resigned.  The  convention  of  1886  determined  to  send  a  mission- 
ary to  Japan,  and  Rev.  D.  F.  Jones  and  wife  volunteered.  They 
reached  the  field  in  1887,  located  at  Ishinomaki,  east  of  Sendai, 
began  work  there  and  in  surrounding  places.  Recruits  were  ad- 
ded as  follows:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Rhodes,  1889;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Woodworth  and  Miss  Christine  Penrod,  1892;  Rev. 
E.  C.  Fry  and  Miss  Susie  V.  Gullett  (now  Mrs.  Fry),  1894;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  E.  K.  McCord,  1900;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Garman, 
1906.  Mr.  Rhodes  came  home  in  1892,  aad  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
resigned  after  the  Woodworths  reached  the  field. 

The  assets  of  the  Japan  Mission  are  four  church  buildings, 
three  mission  homes,  a  theological  school,  a  girls'  school,  eleven 
churches  each  with  a  pastor,  a  total  of  747  members,  twenty- 
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eight  Sunday-schools  and  2,095  members.  Nine  missionaries 
preside  over  the  work. 

At  Newmarket,  Ont.,  in  1898,  a  movement  was  started  to  found 
an  Armenian  Mission,  and  the  Mission  Board  employed  an 
Armenian  to  canvass  for  funds.  Later  it  appeared  that  the 
Armenians  were  all  provided  for,  and  early  in  1901  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  the  missionaries  then  under  appointment  to  Porto 
Rico.  Rev.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Barrett  sailed 
for  Porto  Rico  and  opened  a  mission  there,  at  Ponce,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Island.  A  year  later  Rev.  T.  E.  White  and 
Miss  Jennie  Mishler  were  added  to  the  mission.  Mr.  White  was 
married  in  1904  and  took  his  wife  to  the  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  are  now  (December  1910)  at  home  on  a  two-year  fur- 
lough and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  McCloud  are  working  in  their 
places. 

In  Salinas  we  have  a  nice  little  church,  and  a  building  lot  at 
Arus.  There  are  five  churches  with  136  members,  eight  Sunday- 
schools  with  465  enrolled,  and  one  native  pastor,  with  several 
other  workers. 

D.    MAGAZINE  AND  CONFERENCES . 

Rev.  J.  G.  Bishop,  then  Mission  Secretary,  started  the  maga- 
zine called  The  Christian  Missionary,  issuing  the  first  number  in  Oc- 
tober, 1894.  He  edited  and  published  the  magazine  until  Octo- 
ber, 1906,  and  made  it  a  power  for  the  cause,  heartily  recognized 
by  other  missionary  periodicals. 

Two  international  missionary  conferences  have  been  held  by 
the  Christians,  the  first  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  in  1901,  largely  attend- 
ed, the  second  at  Farmland,  Ind.,  1905.  Both  have  helped  to 
increase  missionary  sentiment. 

E.    TWO  GREAT  NEEDS. 

Two  of  our  greatest  needs  are  the  adequate  and  effective 
teaching  of  missions  in  our  Sunday-schools  and  the  awakening 
of  our  men  to  the  call  and  their  adoption  of  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  XIII  * 

1.  Name  some  evidences  that  our  church  was  missionary  at  its 
beginning-. 

2.  Mention  some  of  our  early  missionary  organizations. 

3.  What  body  conducted  the  missionary  work  among  our 
Southern  churches? 

4.  When  was  the  denominational  office  of  secretary  of  mis- 
sions established?   Who  was  the  first  secretary? 

5.  When  was  the  department  of  missions  organized  and  the 
first  Mission  Board  elected? 

6.  Give  Dates  of  organization  of  the  Woman's  Boards? 

7.  When  was  the  Christian  Missionary  Assembly  organized? 

8.  What  was  the  beginning  of  our  organized  general  home 
mission  work? 

9.  Mention  some  of  the  results. 

10.  When  was  Franklinton  Christian  College  founded? 

11.  In  what  year  did  our  Japan  Mission  begin? 

12.  Name  the  missionaries  connected  with  it. 

13.  When  did  the  Porto  Rican  Mission  begin? 

14.  Name  its  missionaries. 

15.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Christian  Missionary  founded? 

16.  How  many  and  where  have  international  missionary  con- 
ferences been  held  by  the  Christians? 

17 .  What  are  two  of  oar  greatest  needs? 

*For  a  list  of  books  which  will  be  found  helpful  in  the  further  study  of  Mis- 
sions, see  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume  in  Appendix  I. 
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FIVE  LESSONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRIST- 
IAN CHURCH. 


By  W.  E.  MacClenny,  Ph.  B. 
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LESSON  I. 


THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

The  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  day  were  called  by  many 
different  names.  He  called  his  disciples  "Friends."  The  disci- 
ples called  themselves  "Brethren,"  "Disciples,"  "Saints,"  "Be- 
lievers," "of  the  way"  and  "Elect."  The  Jews  called  them 
"Nazarenes, "  "Galileans,"  and  "this  Sect."  By  Paul  and 
others  "Servants  of  Jesus  Christ  "  It  was  not  until  Saul  of 
Tarsus  had  been  converted,  and  had  begun  to  preach  at  Antioch 
in  Syria  that  they  were  called  "Christians."  One  writer  has 
said  "doubtless  the  keen  witted  population  of  Antioch,  already 
famous  for  their  bestowal  of  nicknames  first  used  the  name  as 
popular  slang.  Christ's  disciples  at  that  time  had  become  so 
numerous  as  to  require  a  distinctive  appellation,  and  the  nick- 
name was  founded  on  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "Christ" 
in  their  talking  and  preaching.  It  was  as  if  one  would  say, 
"Christ  babblers."  It  was  given  in  ridicule,  as  were  Methodist 
and  Puritan,  but  now  the  name  has  become  glorious. ' '  The 
thought  is  Jewish  denoting  the  "Annointed  One,"  the  root, 
"Christ,"  is  Greek,  the  termination  "ian"  is  Latin  (and  common 
Greek  also).  Thus  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  same  three 
nations  whose  different  dialects  proclaimed  above  the  cross 
"Jesus,  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews"  now  unite  in  form- 
ing one  word,  which  for  all  time  shall  be  applied  to  all  those 
who  follow  Christ. 

In  the  only  two  direct  references  to  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Roman  literature,  by  Tacitus  in  A.  D.  64  and  by  Pliny 
the  younger  in  A.  D.  Ill  his  followers  are  called  Christians  with 
no  other  designation.  They  were  called  Christians  by  both 
friends  and  enemies  up  to  the  year  111  A.  D. 

As  early  as  A.  D.  53  to  60  there  had  been  some  divisions 
among  the  Christians,  yet  they  were  standing  in  solid  phalanx, 
and  by  A.  D.  165  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  show  that 
Christianity  was  working  its  sentiments  into  the  social  and  mor- 
al world  of  Rome.  His  writings  make  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  of  all  the  writings  of  pagan  antiquity. 
He  established  a  home  for  orphan  girls  about  A.  D.  175. 
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By  A.  D.  313  by  the  Milan  decree  Christianity  was  made  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire  and  in  A.  D.  325  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  proclaimed.  Owing"  to  the  fact  that  social,  political,  and 
religious  institutions  are  not  made,  but  have  to  grow,  it  was  but 
natural  that  there  should  have  been  a  blending  of  the  pure  faith 
of  the  disciples  with  the  mythology  of  Rome,  much  of  which  had 
been  borrowed  from  Greece.  Again  as  religious  thought  always 
follows  closely  the  political  thought  of  any  nation,  it  was  but 
natural  that  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  should  partake 
of  the  Roman  idea  of  strength  in  her  laws.  The  emperor  Con- 
stantine  under  whom  this  was  effected  held  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  pagan  and  the  Christian  faith.  The  cross  and  the  pagan 
deity  of  Victory  were  on  his  medals  together.  Thus  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  started.  As  it  were  Rome  adopted  the  pure  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  in  doing  this  she  so  adulterated 
it  that  it  took  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  for  the  mass  to  be- 
come leavened,  and  even  then  it  had  to  be  developed  in  another 
race  of  men  and  women,  and  far  away  from  the  confines  of  the 
original  ancient  Roman  empire.  We  shall  attempt  to  briefly 
trace  this  development. 

Christianity  was  carried  to  England  as  early  as  the  second 
century,  either  hy  Roman  soldiers  to  whom  Paul  had  preached 
in  Rome,  or  as  some  say  by  Saint  Peter  or  Saint  Paul,  and  the 
faith  spread  very  rapidly. 

In  A.  D.  591  Saint  Augustine  with  forty  monks  was  sent  to 
teach  Christianity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  Suc- 
cess attended  the  effort  and  soon  the  temples  of  Woden  and  Thor 
were  burned  and  large  numbers  of  the  British  were  baptized  in 
the  Christian  faith.  Even  before  this  time,  A.  D.  550  Saint  Pat- 
rick had  preached  in  Ireland  and  many  of  the  Irish  had  been 
converted.  The  Celtic  church  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Latin 
was  utterly  devoid  of  capacity  for  organization.  By  A.  D.  697 
the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  and  the  Jutes  in  Britian  had  been 
converted,  parishes  established  and  tithes  set  apart.  After  the 
Norman  conquests  foreign  churchmen  brought  into  the  country 
an  increase  of  papal  power.  The  Roman  Church  was  now  rivet- 
ing her  iron  hold  on  the  British  Isles.  As  years  went  by  her 
grasp  became  more  firm.  In  1208  there  was  a  clash  between 
King  John  of  England  and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Innocent  III. 
King  John  finally  gave  in.    These  were  the  dark  ages.  It  seemed 
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that  the  Roman  Church  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
would  keep  all  the  light  forever  obscured. 

But  by  A.  D.  1382  John  Wickliffe,  or  Wycliffe,  "The  Morn- 
ing Star  of  the  Reformation,"  finished  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  English  tongue.  Five  papal  bulls,  authorizing 
his  imprisonment  were  signed  against  him.  He  died  in  1384, 
and  in  1428  his  bones  were  exhumed  and  burned  and  his  ashes 
cast  into  the  river  Swift  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Constance. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  how  the  Romanists  were  trying  to  suppress 
the  Bible  from  the  people.  In  1401  John  Sawtree  a  London  cler- 
gyman was  burned  at  the  stake  for  his  faith,  he  being  the  first 
Englishman  who  died  for  his  religious  opinions. 

In  1519  Martin  Luther  proclaimed,  "The  Bible  was  the  only 
authority  in  matters  of  faith. ' '  He  was  ex-communicated,  but 
his  opinions  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  in  1529  he  was  called  a 
"Protestant."  The  reformation  was  hailed  with  delight  in  Eng- 
land and  grew  in  strength  daily,  showing  that  even  at  that  early 
date  men  were  seeking  a  free  and  untrammeled  church  with  the 
Bible  as  their  creed.    But  the  world  was  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 

A  dispute  arose  between  King  Henry  VIII  of  England  and 
Pope  Clement  VII  about  1527  regarding  the  King's  divorce,  and 
in  1531  Henry  VIII  was  proclaimed  protector  and  supreme  head 
of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England  as  far  as  is  permitted  by 
the  law  of  Christ.  In  1533  all  appeals  from  Rome  were  forbid- 
den in  England.  Soon  the  monasteries  in  England  were  sup- 
pressed, and  their  income  went  to  the  King.  As  soon  as  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Church  was  broken  in  England  education 
took  on  new  life  and  hospitals  were  founded. 

Tyndale  finished  his  translation  of  the  Bible  about  1525,  and 
on  its  first  appearance  in  London  it  was  bought  up  and  burned 
by  the  authorities,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power 
Archbishop  Cranmer  did  his  uttermost  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  1536  a  royal  decree  was  issued  that  a  copy  of 
Coverdale's  Bible  should  be  placed  in  every  parish  church  in 
England.  The  people  then  crowded  the  places  of  worship  to 
have  the  sacred  volume  read,  explained  and  discussed,  and  even 
old  men  in  their  eagerness  sometimes  took  lessons  in  reading 
that  they  might  find  out  the  truth  for  themselves.  At  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII' S  death,  Protestantism  had  gained  such  a  footing 
as  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  England  forever. 
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Soon  men  began  to  preach  boldly  against  the  errors  in  the  old 
church.  The  open  Bible  was  silently  doing  its  work.  In  1547 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  British  government  for  the  general 
purification  of  the  churches,  and  forthwith  the  images  were  re- 
moved from  the  churches  and  the  walls  were  whitewashed  to  hide 
the  painted  stories  of  gospel  history  and  legends  of  the  saints. 
In  1551  the  forty  two  Articles  of  Religion  containing  the  doctrine 
of  the  English  Church  were  drawn  up  and  the  following  year 
their  use  was  made  compulsory;  those  who  would  not  use  them 
were  punished,  some  being  burned  at  the  stake. 

In  1554  Queen  Mary  of  England  tried  to  put  down  Protestant- 
ism and  restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  In  these  years 
of  Mary's  reign  about  three  hundred  persons  were  put  to  death 
at  the  stake,  besides  those  who  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
tortures  and  fines.  The  Bishop's  prisons  were  crowded  with 
poor  men  and  women  who  were  treated  like  dogs.  They  were 
beaten,  they  were  starved,  they  were  thrown  into  dark,  fetid 
dens,  where  rotten  straw  was  their  bed,  their  feet  were  fastened 
in  stocks,  and  their  clothes  were  their  only  covering  in  the  cold 
winter  months;  and  the  wretches  of  them  who  died  in  their  mis- 
ery were  flung  into  the  fields  where  none  might  bury  them.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  these  atrocities,  ordered  by  a  Catholic  queen 
should  turn  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  a  religion  which  could 
encourage  such  inhumanity?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  men  be- 
gan to  desire  a  return  to  the  pure  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  once  more  to  be  sheltered  under  the  banner  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace?  But  every  martyrdom  was  more  effective  than 
one  hundred  sermons  against  popery.  The  faith  of  the  Protest- 
ants struck  the  spectators  in  their  hearts,  and  when  they  went 
home  they  were  full  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  the  persecu- 
tors. Many  Protestants  fled  to  the  continent;  returning  later 
they  founded  the  order  of  the  Puritans.  In  1559  England  again 
had  the  open  Bible  after  a  dark  and  bloody  storm. 

About  this  time  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  English  throne, 
and  she  was  excommunicated.  She  made  England  Protestant  as 
much  as  was  in  her  power.  The  Puritans  wanted  to  carry  the 
reforms  further  than  the  Queen,  and  laws  of  conformity  were 
passed  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  National  Church,  but  the  Pu- 
ritans continued  to  increase  and  England  and  the  world  owes 
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much  to  them.  The  Romanists  laid  plot  after  plot  of  the  deep- 
est, darkest  hue  to  try  to  get  the  Protestant  Queen  from  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 

In  1611  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  as  translated  by 
the  order  of  King  James  by  forty  seven  learned  ministers  came 
out  and  has  been  the  standard  to  this  day.  It  is  a  strange  co- 
incident that  this  work  was  begun  about  the  same  time  that  work 
was  commenced  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  by  the  first  permanent 
English  colony  in  America.  Roman  Catholics  continued  to  plot 
against  King  James  and  stricter  laws  were  passed  against  them. 

By  this  time  the  National  Church  of  England  had  been  firmly 
established,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  have  many  im- 
perfections. In  the  first  years  of  Charles  I  Puritanism  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  land  in  spite  of  opposition  and  oppres- 
sion. This  was  a  nearer  approach  to  a  pure  form  of  worship 
than  had  been  seen  for  several  centuries. 

In  1637  Scotland  demanded  Protestantism,  and  would  not  al- 
low the  Prayer  Book  to  be  used,  and  in  1638  Episcopacy,  liturgy, 
canons,  etc.,  were  abolished  from  the  country.  In  1640  all  Ro- 
man priests  were  banished  from  England  by  royal  order.  In 
1641  Ireland  rebelled,  and  the  English  as  heretics  were  marked 
out  by  the  popish  priests  as  undeserving  of  pity,  and  to  rid  the 
world  of  such  enemies  was  proclaimed  a  meritorious  act  and  two 
hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland.  Such  were  some  of  the  things  the  forefathers 
passed  through  before  a  free  and  untrammeled  church  could  live. 

A  step  further  was  taken  in  1643  when  the  Independents  main- 
tained that  every  Christian  congregation  was  an  independent 
church  of  itself,  and  therefore  free  from  all  external  control.  In 
1644  the  Prayer  Book  was  forbidden  by  the  Puritan  Influence  of 
England,  and  in  1653  freedom  of  religion  was  granted  to  all  ex- 
cept papists. 

May  1st,  1660  Charles  II  proclaimed  "Liberty  of  Conscience  to 
All, "  but  in  1662  "The  Act  of  Conformity"  was  passed  which 
required  all  clergymen  to  declare  publicly  their  assent  and  con- 
sent to  every  thing  contained  in  the  "Book  of  Prayer  Common." 

With  the  open  Bible  development  was  very  rapid  in  England 
and  her  American  colonies,  for  in  1695  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  proclaimed,  and  in  1701  the  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  lands  was  started. 
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About  1730  Methodism  took  its  rise  in  England,  Revs.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  being  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  while 
Rev.  George  Whitefield  founded  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
These  clergymen  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church;  but  religion  owes  much  to  their  zeal 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  movement  of  the  Wesleys  aroused  the 
English  Church  from  its  indifference  and  imparted  to  it  an  im- 
pulse which  is  felt  even  to  the  present  day. 

Rev.  John  Wesley  did  not  begin  to  preach  as  a  Methodist,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  National,  or  Established  Church  of  England. 
He  and  his  brother  Charles  only  desired  that  their  societies  in 
the  National  Church  should  strive  for  a  closer  walk  with  God. 
They  were  seeking  a  higher  and  purer  spiritual  life  than  was 
taught  from  the  Episcopal  pulpit.  They  preached  far  and  wide 
in  England  and  Ireland,  for  it  is  said  that  Rev.  John  Wesley 
was  the  most  familiar  figure  in  all  England  as  he  rode  with  his 
saddle  bags  from  appointment  to  appointment.  As  a  result 
thousands  were  converted,  and  in  addition  to  being  members  of 
of  the  National  Church,  of  which  Rev.  John  Wesley  lived  and 
died  a  member,  they  joined  the  Methodist  societies  for  the  prac- 
tice of  experimental  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pure 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Soon  some  of  these  converts  began  to  immigrate  to  America. 
Foremost  among  these  we  find  the  names  of  Robert  Strawbridge 
and  Philip  Embury,  the  first  from  Leitrim  County,  and  the  latter 
from  Limerick  County,  Ireland.  Embury  with  a  small  company 
of  Methodists  among  whom  were  Paul  and  Barbary  Heck  arrived 
in  New  York  harbor  on  the  10th  of  August  1760,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  Strawbridge  arrived  the  same  year.  Embury  and  his  com- 
pany became  luke-warm  and  some  fell  into  evil  ways.  Barbary 
Heck  alone  kept  alive  the  flame  of  her  early  love,  and  rebuked 
Embury  for  his  want  of  zeal,  as  he  had  been  a  local  preacher  in 
the  "Old Country,"  and  this  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  and 
their  spiritual  needs.  In  1766  he  opened  preaching  in  his  own 
house,  having  but  four  to  attend  his  first  service.  Soon  Capt. 
Thomas  Webb  of  the  English  Army  began  to  attend  the  meetings, 
he  having  been  converted  in  England  by  Rev.  John  Wesley  and 
appointed  a  local  preocher.  Success  attended  the  movement  and 
on  October  30th,  1768,  John  Street  chapel  was  dedicated. 
Robert  Strawbridge  located  in  Maryland  and  built  his  hut  and 
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opened  preaching  there.  Soon  the  famous  "Log  Meeting  House" 
was  built  on  Sams  Creek,  which  was  the  first  on  American  soil. 
Missionaries  soon  began  to  arrive  from  England  and  Ireland, 
and  many  natives  became  preachers  in  the  Methodist  societies. 
It  is  wonderful  to  read  the  accounts  of  how  the  membership  in- 
creased during  the  next  twenty  years. 

These  societies  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the  apostolic 
church  we  will  take  more  than  passing  notice  of  them  in  the  next 
chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  early  Methodist  lay-preachers 
were  the  nearest  approach  to  the  apostolic  church  up  to  that 
time,  for  at  their  beginning  in  America  they  followed  the  order 
of  the  apostles  exactly,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  com- 
plete return  to  that  form  of  church  government. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

1.  Give  some  of  the  titles  by  which  Christ's  followers  in  early 
days  were  known? 

2.  When,  where,  and  why  were  they  called  Christians?  What 
is  the  deviation  of  this  word? 

3.  What  two  pagan  Roman  writers  refer  directly  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ?   Under  what  name? 

4.  What  do  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  show? 

5.  When  did  Christianity  become  the  Roman  State  religion? 
How  did  the  old  Roman  faith  affect  this  newly  adopted  re- 
ligion? 

6.  How  early  did  Christianity  proceed  to  Great  Britain?  Trace 
its  progress  in  England  and  Ireland  up  to  1208. 

7.  What  is  said  of  Wickliffe,  Sawtree  and  Luther? 

8.  Why  did  Henry  VIII  break  with  the  Roman  Church  and  to 
what  did  it  lead? 

9.  What  notable  events  took  place  in  1547  and  1551? 

10.  Describe  Mary's  reign  and  its  consequences. 

11.  Tell  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

12.  What  notable  event  occurred  in  1611? 

13.  Describe  events  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century. 

14.  What  events  of  grave  importance  transpired  in  1660  and 
1661? 

15.  When  did  Methodism  arise?   Who  were  its  chief  promoters? 
What  was  their  aim? 

16.  Describe  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  the  New  World. 
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LESSON  II. 


THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Christians  in  the  South  arose  first  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  about  1792.  The  causes  leading  to  this  rising  had 
been  growing  for  about  twenty  years  before  that  date.  In  1772 
Wesleyan  societies  were  organized  in  those  states.  These  were 
a  close  approach  to  a  free  and  untrammeled  church,  like  the  one 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Their  idea  was  to  follow  the  New 
Testament  order,  and  they  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  one  man,  Rev.  Francis  Asbury.  The  societies  were 
drawn  to  this  closer  walk  with  God  by  the  looseness  of  the  State 
Church  and  its  priests.  The  society  members  in  America  and  in 
England  studied  the  Scriptures;  and  practiced  experimental  re- 
ligion, and  lived  in  a  free  atmosphere. 

At  the  Bristol,  England,  Conference  in  1771  Rev.  Francis  As- 
bury was  sent  over  to  America  as  a  missionary  to  the  Wesleyan 
societies.  He  had  been  reared,  and  trained  under  a  monarchy, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  feel  and  understand  the  thrill 
of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  native  Americans.  No  sooner  had 
he  landed  than  he  began  to  have  friction  with  the  native  preach- 
ers. Soon  the  Revolutionary  W ar  came  on,  and  every  thing 
English  in  church  as  well  as  state  was  disliked,  and  the  people 
tried  to  draw  nearer  to  the  New  Testament  church.  This  Mr. 
Asbury  opposed,  while  Rev.  John  Wesley  calmly  advised  the 
members  of  his  societies  to  remain  members  of  the  English  or 
Episcopal  Church.  During  the  stormy  years  of  the  Revolution 
there  first  appeared  a  kind  of  separation  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  Methodist  lay-preachers  on  account  of  the  or- 
dinances of  the  church,  which  could  only  be  administered  by 
Episcopal  clergymen,  and  the  Southern  preachers  wanted  to  be 
allowed  to  administer  these  themselves.  To  this  Rev.  Francis 
Asbury  objected,  and  by  so  doing  he  felt  that  he  was  in  harmouy 
with  Rev.  John  Wesley's  plan. 

The  societies  held  a  conference  at  Brokenback  Chapel  ( Roger 
Thompson's  Church)  in  Fluvanna  County,  Virginia,  May  18th 
1779  to  consider  the  matter  of  ordaining  preachers  to  administer 
the  rites  of  the  church.    Mr.  Asbury  opposed  the  action  of  the 
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conference  with  all  his  might,  but  a  presbytery  was  appointed  to 
administer  the  ordinances  themselves,  and  to  authorize  others  to 
do  so,  by  the  laying-  on  of  hands.  The  Baltimore  Conference  of 
1780  composed  of  fourteen  preachers  turned  out  the  Southern 
preachers  until  they  should  suspend  all  their  administrations  for 
a  year.  Thus  Mr.  Asbury  and  a  minority  turned  out  a  majority 
of  the  Methodist  lay -preachers,  eighteen  having  voted  in  the 
Fluvana  Conference  to  have  the  ordinances  administered  by 
Methodist  preachers. 

Rev.  Francis  Asbury  called  a  conference  of  the  Virginia 
preachers  on  May  28th,  1780  at  Manakintown,  Powhatan  County, 
Virginia,  to  go  into  the  matter  more  minutely.  At  this  meeting 
Mr.  Asbury  and  Rev.  John  Dickens  were  the  chief  speakers. 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury  raised  his  augments  from  an  author  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Rev.  John  Wesley,  who  advised  the 
Methodists  never  to  leave  the  Established  Church.  But.  Rev. 
John  Dickens  drew  his  arguments  from  the  New  Testament, 
proving  thereby  that  the  true  or  apostolic  church  was  not  of  the 
Episcopal  order.  They  could  not  agree  and  a  separation  was 
the  result. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Asbury  had  seen  the  possibility  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  American  Methodism,  and  from  this  time 
on  this  was  his  goal  in  life,  while  there  were  others  who  wanted 
to  see  a  return  to  the  free  Scriptural  church  of  the  apostles.  The 
influence  of  each  began  to  grow  and  develop  strength  from  this 
time  on. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  helped  the  growth  of  both, 
as  by  this  the  church  and  the  state  were  separated,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  societies  to  adopt  some  stable  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. Rev.  John  Wesley  realized  this  and  so  he  called  all  the 
Methodist  preachers  together  in  a  conference  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  on  December  24th,  1784  at  10  A.  M.  by  a  circular  let- 
let  which  among  other  things  said  they  were  now  at  full  liberty 
to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church,  and  that  he 
judged  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  where- 
with God  had  so  strangely  made  them  free.  Rev.  John  Wesley 
sent  a  sketch  or  plan  for  the  government  of  the  new  church  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  who  was  accompanied  by  Revs.  Thomas  Va- 
sey  and  Richard  Whatcoat.  But  this  was  never  presented  to 
the  conference.    At  this  conference  a  new  man  with  another  idea 
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appears  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  who 
wanted  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  American  Methodism. 
The  Wesley  an  societies  were  here  organized  into  the  "Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church."  There  was  a  respectable  minority  who 
opposed  the  term  Episcopacy  and  Episcopal,  but  they  could  only 
oppose. 

Among  these  were  Revs.  James  O'Kelly,  Rice  Haggard,  John 
Robinson  and  others.  From  this  time  Rev.  Francis  Asbury  left 
no  stone  unturned  that  would  help  him  reach  his  goal,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  became  very  autocratic  in  his  dealings  with 
the  societies  and  the  preachers.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
O'Kelly  and  others.  At  this  conference  the  first  Methodist  min- 
isters were  ordained.  For  the  next  eight  years  there  was  no 
constitution  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  no  law  but 
the  will  of  one  man,  Rev.  Francis  Asbury. 

The  lay  members  were  to  pay,  pray  and  obey,  and  even  the 
preachers  were  not  allowed  to  vote  often  on  any  question.  The 
organization  was  one  of  ministers,  by  ministers  and  for  minis- 
ters. Dr.  Coke  afterward  confessed  "our  societies  would  have 
been  a  regular  Presbyterian  Church,  but  for  the  steps  taken  by 
Mr.  Wesley  and  myself,  thus  showing  the  sentiments  of  the 
time."  The  sentiment  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  contin- 
ued to  grow  apart  from  year  to  year. 

In  1789  the  "Council"  was  called  for  the  first  time.  By  this 
time  Rev.  Francis  Asbury  was  a  bishop  and,  as  every  office  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  under  his  appointment,  he 
was  now  in  supreme  control  of  the  situation,  and  this  caused 
him  to  be  more  autocratic.  The  purpose  of  the  "Council"  was 
to  get  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  unified.  Several  of  the 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  preachers  did  not  like  the  work- 
ings of  the  body,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  after  the 
first  session.  Another  was  called,  but  it  was  not  well  attended, 
and  a  third  was  not  held.  At  the  second  a  new  government  for 
the  church  was  proclaimed,  but  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
preachers  were  not  consulted  about  it.  Upon  a  whole  the  work- 
ings of  the  "Council"  had  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  both 
preachers  and  people,  and  so  a  general  conference  was  called  to 
meet  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  1st,  1792.  At  this  con- 
ference we  may  say  the  Christian  Church  had  its  beginning. 

Let  us  look  at  some  things  in  Methodist  history  when  this  con- 
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ference  assembled.  There  was  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  who  want- 
ed to  be  at  the  head  of  American  Methodism,  which  was  on  the 
Episcopal  order;  there  also  was  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  who  had,  up 
until  a  short  time  before  the  conference  met,  desired  the  same 
place;  and  then  there  were  the  preachers  and  the  people  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  who  wanted  the  episcopacy  of  the 
church  removed,  and  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  Scriptural  form 
of  government  for  the  church,  which  they  had  been  advised  by 
Rev.  John  Wesley  to  follow  eight  years  before.  The  latter 
forces  were  headed  by  Revs.  James  O'Kelly,  Rice  Haggard, 
John  Allen,  William  McKendree  and  others.  By  this  time  Rev. 
James  O'Kelly  had  developed  into  a  man  of  much  influence  in 
his  section  and  both  Dr.  Coke  and  Bishop  Asbury  knew  that  he 
carried  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  Dr.  Coke  and  Bish- 
op Asbury  came  together  shortly  before  the  conference  and  that 
action  left  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  preachers  alone  in 
the  fight  for  a  free  and  untrammeled  church. 

On  the  second  day  of  this  memorable  conference  Mr.  O'Kelly 
introduced  his  motion  known  in  history  as  '  'The  Right  of  Ap- 
peal" which  was  as  follows:  "After  the  bishop  appoints  the 
preachers  at  Conference  to  their  several  circuits,  if  any  one 
thinks  himself  injured  by  the  appointment,  he  shall  have  the 
liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Conference  and  state  his  objection,  and 
if  the  Conference  approve  his  obfection,  the  bishop  shall  appoint 
him  to  another  circuit. ' ' 

A  long,  lively,  and  hot  debate  followed  which  lasted  for  some 
days,  and  when  the  motion  was  finally  put  before  the  house  it 
was  lost.  When  the  motion  was  lost  Mr.  O'Kelly  withdrew  from 
the  Conference,  and  he  was  followed  by  about  thirty  other  min- 
isters from  his  section.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  recon- 
cile them  while  they  were  in  Baltimore,  but  they  were  of  no 
avail,  as  there  was  only  one  condition  on  which  they  would  re- 
turn, and  that  was  that  an  injured  man  might  have  the  right  to 
appeal.  They  sent  in  their  resignations  as  ministers  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  Virginia  Conference  in  ses- 
sion at  Manchester  on  November  26th,  1792. 

Practically  the  same  motion  that  Mr  O'Kelly  proposed  in 
Baltimore  had  been  passed  by  the  English  Methodist  a  few 
months  before,  but  he  evidently  did  not  know  of  it  or  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  conference,  and  very  likely  it  would 
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have  altered  the  trend  of  Methodist  history  in  America. 

The  seceding  ministers  held  two  conferences  in  Charlotte  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  in  the  latter  part  of  1792.  They  there  strove  hard 
for  a  union  with  the  Methodists.  They  drew  up  a  petition  and 
sent  it  by  the  hands  of  John  Chapel  and  E.  Almonds  over  the 
mountains  to  Bishop  Asbury  asking  for  a  reunion  with  the 
Methodists.  They  only  asked  for  some  amendments,  but  these 
would  not  be  granted.  A  petition  was  then  drawn  up  pointing 
out  a  few  of  the  evils  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  government  as 
they  saw  it,  but  the  people  were  forbidden  to  sign  these  under 
pain  or  expulsion.  They  had  not  yet  lost  their  connection  with 
the  Methodists,  but  were  looked  upon  as  aggrieved  members. 

On  August  2nd,  1793,  another  conference  of  the  aggrieved  mem- 
bers was  held  at  Piney  Grove  in  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia, 
and  here  again  they  desired  union  with  the  Methodists.  They 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  requesting  that  the  form  of 
church  government  used  by  the  Methodists  might  be  examined, 
and  tried  by  the  Scriptures,  and  amended  according  to  the  Holy 
W  ord.  Men  were  elected  to  carry  in  this  petition  to  the  Virgin- 
ia Conference  at  Petersburg,  where  Bishop  Asbury  denied  the 
request  by  sayiDg:  "I  have  no  power  to  call  such  a  meeting  as 
you  wish;  therefore,  if  five  hundred  preachers  would  come  on 
their  knees  before  me,  I  would  not  do  it." 

The  above  answer  was  received  by  the  aggrieved  members  in 
conference  at  Manakintown,  Virginia  on  December  25th,  1793. 
There  but  two  courses  now  left  to  the  aggrieved  members,  a  com- 
plete separation  or  a  slavish  submission,  and  they  chose  the 
former. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  organize  into  a  separate  body.  They 
called  themselves  "The  Republican  Methodist  Church."  Per- 
haps this  was  done  because  that  political  party  was  strongest  in 
Virginia  at  that  time,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  add  force 
to  the  movement.  They  then  formed  their  ministers  on  an  equali- 
ty, gave  the  lay-members  a  balance  of  power  in  the  legislature, 
and  left  the  executive  business  in  the  church  collectively.  But 
fearing  lest  they  would  err  again  as  they  were  new  hands  at  the 
business,  they  resolved  to  establish  nothing  they  had  done  be- 
fore another  General  Meeting,  and  then  adjourned. 

The  next  conference  was  held  on  August  4th,  1794  at  Old  Leba- 
non, Surry  County,  Virginia.    This  was  held  with  open  doors 
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that  all  might  see  and  learn,  and  was  quite  different  from  the 
Asburyan  rule  of  closed  doors  and  secrecy  of  administration. 
Here  the  question  of  a  permanent  name  came  up,  and  finally 
Rev.  Rice  Haggard  arose  in  the  meeting  holding  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  his  hand  and  said:  "Brethren,  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  by  it  we  are  told  that  the 
disciples  were  called  Christians,  and  I  move  that  henceforth  and 
forever  the  followers  of  Christ  be  known  as  Christians  simply." 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  since  which  time  we  have 
had  no  other  name  for  our  organization. 

Next,  a  Rev.  Hafferty  of  North  Carolina  moved  to  take  the 
Bible  itself  as  their  only  creed,  and  this  too  was  carried,  and  it 
has  so  remained  to  this  day. 

Says  one  who  was  present:  "The  blessed  Jesus  was  proclaimed 
King,  and  the  Head  of  the  people  without  one  dissenting  voice,  cor- 
dially renouncing  all  human  institutions  in  the  church,  as  being 
a  species  of  popery,  and  not  fit  to  govern  souls.  Then  as  free 
citizens  in  the  land  of  Columbia  (America)  and  servants  of  the 
great  King,  we  proceeded  according  to  divine  order  to  ordain 
elders  as  follows:-  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
church,  and  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  we 
set  apart  this  our  brother  to  the  holy  office  of  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  God:  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen."  In  doctrine  they  did  not  dif- 
fer from  the  Methodists  but  in  government  they  did.  The  whole 
cause  of  the  separation  from  the  beginning  had  been  governmental 
and  not  doctrinal,  as  some  would  trv  to  show. 

The  student  will  see  that  the  motions  of  Revs.  Rice  Hag-gard, 
Hafferty  and  O'Kelly  adopted  at  this  conference  had  in  them  the 
embodiment  of  the  same  truths  that  are  found  in  the  Cardinal  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day,  thus  showing  that  there  has 
been  no  necessity  for  a  change  since  they  were  first  adopted*  We 
give  these  principles  below: — 

I.    The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  Church. 
I|.    The  name  Christian  to  the  exclusion  of  all  party  and  sec- 
tarian names. 

III.  The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  our  only  creed,  and  a  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 
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IV.    Christian  Character,  or  vital  piety,  the  only  test  of 
church  fellowship  and  membership. 
V.    The  right  of  private  judgment,   and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  privilege  and  duty  of  all. 

The  new  church  was  very  popular  with  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  for  the  Methodist  returns  showed  a  decrease 
in  1795  of  3,670,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  members  of  the  Methodist  churches  in  the  O'Kelly 
district  of  those  states,  while  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  phenomenal,  under  the  preaching  of  Revs.  James  O'Kelly, 
Rice  Haggard,  John  Allen,  John  Robinson,  Burwell  Barrett, 
John  Gray,  Clement  Nance,  Benjamin  Rainey,  James  Ha  we  (or 
Howe),  Benjamin  Ogden,  James  Warren  and  others. 

From  the  date  of  their  organization  at  "Old  Lebanon"  in  Sur- 
ry County,  Virginia,  it  is  said  that  the  Christians  met  each  year 
in  a  deliberative  capacity  and  for  years  these  meetings  were  call- 
ed General  Meetings,  and  later  Union  Meetings.  Up  to  the  year 
1810  it  seems  that  all  the  Christians  South  met  together  in  these 
meetings.  In  1795  Rev.  John  Robinson  and  some  people  again 
assumed  the  name  Republican  Methodists  in  Charlotte  County, 
Virginia,  as  they  seemed  to  fear  the  name  "Christian."  In  1801 
the  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Shiloh,  Pittsylvania  County, 
Virginia,  and  in  1805  the  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  same 
place,  and  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Jeter  was  ordained  by  Revs.  James 
O'Kelly,  Clement  Nance,  Joseph  Hackett,  William  Moore  and 
Coleman  Pendleton.  In  1807  the  General  Meeting  was  held  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Thomas  was  baptized 
by  Rev.  James  O'Kelly  by  pouring,  and  in  1808  it  was  held  at 
the  same  place  but  no  record  as  to  what  was  done  has  been  found. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  traveling  preachers  went  in  pairs. 

By  1808  the  Southern  and  Western  Christians  had  united,  and 
both  sections  were  getting  acquainted  with  the  Christians  in  New 
England;  the  Southern  and  Western  branches  were  brought  to- 
gether by  the  influence  of  Rev.  Rice  Haggard,  who  had  moved  to 
the  West. 

In  1809  the  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Shiloh,  Halifax  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and  thirteen  preachers  were  present.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  letter  of  fraternal  greetings,  stating  their  position,  was  sent 
to  the  Christians  in  New  England.  This  was  answered  by  a  like 
letter  from  the  New  England  Christians  in  conference  a4  Ports- 
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mouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  June  23d,  1809.  These  letters  led  to 
the  union  of  the  two  sections  in  1811  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

As  early  as  October  1808  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Christians 
was  held  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  forty-seven  ministers 
were  present,  and  the  question  of  the  Christian's  right  to  own 
and  hold  slaves  was  discussed,  thus  showing  that  the  cause  of 
the  final  separation  in  1854  was  at  work. 

In  1810  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Christians  was  held  at  Pine 
Stake,  Orange  County,  Virginia,  and  another  was  held  at  Ap- 
ple's Chapel,  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  a  little  later  in 
the  year.  At  the  Pine  Stake  meeting  or  conference  there  was  a 
serious  question  raised,  and  one  that  was  not  settled  for  a  great 
many  years.  Some  of  the  preachers  there  were  firm  believers  in 
baptism  by  immersion  only,  and  there  were  others  who  were 
firm  believers  in  effusion  or  sprinkling  as  the  only  mode  of  bap- 
tism. Neither  side  was  willing  to  give  over  their  position,  and 
a  separation  was  the  result.  Most  of  the  Virginia  Christians 
and  some  few  from  North  Carolina  were  immersionists,  while 
most  of  the  North  Carolina  and  a  few  of  the  Virginia  Christians 
were  effusionists.  The  former  organized  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence the  next  year,  and  about  the  same  time  the  latter  organized 
the  Old  North  Carolina  Conference.  With  this  baptismal  differ- 
ence they  went  on  for  some  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1854  that 
they  all  again  united  under  the  one  name  Christian. 

The  minutes  of  the  old  North  Carolina  Conference  are  not 
preserved.  The  Virginia  Conference  met  in  Caroline  County, 
Virginia,  on  the  first  Friday  in  Odtober  1811,  and  united  with 
the  New  England  Christians.  It  seems  that  they  ceased  to  hold 
conferences  prior  to  the  year  1818,  and  on  September  25th,  1819, 
the  Eastern  Virginia  Conference  was  organized  at  Cypress  Chap- 
el, Nansemond  County,  Virginia,  plans  having  been  made  for  it 
at  Holy  Neck  perhaps  at  the  "Big  May  Meeting"  of  that  year. 
This  was  intended  to  meet  once  each  year,  but  for  some  time  two 
sessions  were  held  each  year.  This  conference  sent  messengers 
to  the  New  England  Conference  at  this  time,  Rev.  Nelson  Millar 
being  the  preacher  sent. 

The  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  Conference  was  organized  in 
1825.  A  Christian  Conference  was  organized  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  August  28th,  1838,  and  the  first  session  was  held  at 
Antioch  Chapel,  Rockingham  County,  with  Rev.  W.  G.  Proctor 
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as  moderator.  As  early  as  1828,  however,  they  were  holding 
General  Meetings  in  that  section,  but  these  were  more  of  a  revi- 
valistic  nature,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  organization.  In 
1841  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  Conference  united  with  the 
Northern  Christians,  but  this  was  broken  off  in  1844  on  account 
of  the  question  of  slavery. 

The  Georgia  and  Alabama  Conference  was  organized  in  1854. 
"The  Southern  Christian  Association"  was  organized  at  Good 
Hope,  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1847,  and  continued 
to  hold  meetings  each  year  until  1856,  when  "The  Southern  Gen- 
eral Convention"  was  organized  at  Union,  Alamance  County, 
North  Carolina,  while  "The  General  Convention  of  the  Christian 
Church  South"  was  organized  at  Mt.  Auburn,  Warren  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1866.  At  that  time  there  were  about  10,000 
members  in  the  South.  The  meeting  was  composed  of  fourteen 
delegates  and  it  remained  in  session  for  four  days,  and  the 
whole  field  was  canvassed,  and  from  that  time  the  church  was 
put  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  ever  was  before. 

The  Alabama  Conference  was  organized  in  1898,  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Conference  was  organized  in  1894,  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  was  organized  in  1867,  while  the  Val- 
ley Central  Conference  was  organized  about  1848. 

The  Christian  Missionary  Association  was  organized  in  1892, 
white  the  Eastern  Virginia  Sunday-school  Convention  was  or- 
ganized in  1868,  and  held  its  first  session  in  1869,  and  the  other 
conferences  followed  in  its  track  in  Sunday-school  work.  In 
1909  the  Young  People's  Convention  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Convention  was  organized  at  Elon  College. 

About  1870  there  began  to  be  talk  of  a  reunion  of  the  Christ- 
ians North  and  South,  and  this  was  discussed  at  each  session, 
and  fraternal  messengers  were  sent  by  each  body  to  the  sessions 
of  the  other,  and  finally  they  re-united  at  the  session  of  the 
American  Christian  Convention  at  Marion,  Indiana,  in  1894. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  II. 

1.  When  did  the  Christians  in  the  South  arise?  Whence? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  Wesleyan  Societies  in  this  section? 

3.  Who  was  Francis  Asbury?   Why  did  he  come  to  America? 
How  did  his  coming  affect  the  Methodist  Societies? 

4.  What  conflict  arose  between  Mr.  Asbury  and  the  lay-preach- 
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ers  about  the  administration  of  the  ordinances?  How  did  it 
terminate? 

5.  Describe  the  debate  between  Asbury  and  Dickens? 

6.  What  ambition  now  took  possession  of  Asbury? 

7.  Describe  the  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  1784.  What  new  figure 
appeared?  What  were  its  results?  Name  some  who  op- 
posed them. 

8.  What  resulted  from  the  Councils  called  by  Mr.  Asbury? 

9.  When  and  where  did  the  General  Conference  meet?  How  is 
this  Conference  related  to  the  Christian  Church? 

10.  Who  were  the  three  leading-  men  in  that  conference?  What 
did  each  stand  for?  How  was  O'Kelly  left  alone  with  his 
followers? 

11.  What  memorable  motion  did  Mr.  O'Kelly  make  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  this  conference?   The  result  of  it? 

12.  How  had  a  similar  motion  been  tested  in  England  before? 

13.  Describe  the  efforts  of  the  seceders  to  effect  a  reconciliation? 

14.  How  did  Asbury  receive  their  overtures?  The  result?  When 
and  where? 

15.  What  did  they  style  themselves?  Give  some  of  their  dis- 
tinctive features? 

16.  Tell  what  happened  in  1894  at  Old  Lebanon,  Surry  County, 
Virginia. 

17.  What  are  the  present  principles  of  the  Christian  Church? 
Show  that  they  were  embodied  in  the  motions  passed  by 
this  meeting. 

18.  How  do  we  know  that  the  new  church  was  popular? 

19.  Give  some  interesting  events  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Christians  South. 

20.  By  what  time  had  the  Southern  and  Western  Christians 
united?   Through  whose  influence? 

21.  Describe  the  events  that  led  to  the  union  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Christians. 

22.  In  1808  what  great  question  was  raised? 

23.  In  1810  what  separation  took  place?  When  did  they  get 
together  again? 

24.  When  did  the  Eastern  Virginia  Conference  originate?  The 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia? 

25.  Give  the  dates  of  the  organization  of  the  conferences  in  the 
South  and  of  the  Southern  Christian  Convention. 
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26.  Tell  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation; of  the  Sunday-school  Conventions;  of  the  Young 
People's  Convention. 

27.  When  did  the  matter  of  reuniting  with  the  Northern  branch 
of  the  church  begin  to  be  agitated?   When  was  it  consu- 

mated? 


LESSON  III. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  WEST. 

In  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  spirit  of  religious 
persecution  rampant  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Episcopalians  until  the  Methodists  began  to  preach  in  that 
section,  and  then  they  were  persecuted  by  all  the  others.  Revs. 
Barton  W.  Stone  and  David  Purviance  were  the  leaders  in  the 
Christian  movement  in  the  West.  Stone  was  a  man  of  good 
education  for  his  day,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man.  When  he  was  ordained 
he  then  and  there  took  the  Bible  as  his  only  creed.  He  soon  be- 
came a  powerful  evangelist  and  some  say  that  he  may  be  favora- 
bly compared  with  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Edwards  or  Moody, 

The  climax  of  his  achievements  in  this  respect  was  the  great 
Cane  Ridge  revival  of  Kentucky,  which  began  on  Friday  before 
the  third  Lord's  day  in  August,  1801.  This  wonderful  revival 
beggars  description  of  tongue  or  pen.  God  had  already  mani- 
fested his  presence  in  connection  with  the  recent  preaching  of 
Barten  W.  Stone,  and  when  this  revival  of  only  six  or  seven 
days  and  nights  began  there  was  an  immense  congregation  from 
all  directions,  representing  all  the  different  religious  sects.  For 
some  almost  unexplainable  reason  a  spirit  of  unity  prevailed. 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians  all  united  in  prayer,  praise, 
song  and  communion.  When  Stone  arose  to  deliver  the  open- 
ing address  of  that  wonderful  meeting  in  the  midst  of  the  gath- 
ered thousands,  his  eloquent  lips  became  more  eloquent,  his 
clear  mind  became  clearer,  and  his  heart  of  love  was  overflow- 
ing with  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  love.  A  wave  seemed  to 
sweep  the  mighty  audience,  and  in  all  parts  men  and  women 
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were  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground,  calling-  upon  the  Lord.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  penitents,  and  soon 
these  were  intermingled  with  the  shouts  and  praises  of  new-born 
souls.  Then  followed  a  scene  still  more  remarkable.  Ministers 
of  all  denominations,  their  hearts  touched  by  an  unseen  power, 
sprang  to  their  feet  in  different  parts  of  the  congregation  and 
began  preaching  the  same  things.  Rev.  Barton  W.  Stone  says: 
"On  the  universality  of  the  gospel,  and  faith  as  the  condition  of 
salvation,  I  principally  dwelt,  and  urged  sinners  to  believe  now, 
and  be  saved."  Again  he  says:  "We  all  engaged  in  singing 
the  same  songs  of  praise,  all  united  in  prayer,  all  preached  the 
same  things, — free  salvation  urged  upon  all  by  faith  and  repent- 
ance "  So  intense  was  the  interest  that  during  the  seven  days 
meeting  there  was  no  intermission  day  nor  night,  but  the  solemn 
hour  of  midnight  rang,  as  did  the  full  glare  of  noonday,  with 
the  triumphant  shouts  and  praises  and  prayers  and  proclama- 
tions of  the  mighty  army  of  Israel.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000 
people  were  on  the  ground  during  the  revival,  and  the  meeting 
was  only  closed  for  the  lack  of  provisions  in  the  neighborhood. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  probably  no  revival  since 
apostolic  times  has  equalled  it.  Like  the  apostle  Paul,  Stone 
was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.  He  was  no  longer  a 
sectarian,  but  declared  his  desire  to  fellowship  all  "whom  God 
hath  cleansed. ' ' 

When  the  revival  closed  then  came  the  bitter  wars  of  persecu- 
tion. All  the  sects  combined  against  him.  As  a  Presbyterian 
Stone  was  a  pedo-baptist,  but,  after  the  great  Cane  Ridge  revi- 
val, he  became  convinced  that  immersion  was  the  proper  Scrip- 
tural mode  of  baptism,  and  true  to  his  convictions  he  was  im- 
mersed. Though  his  views  in  regard  to  this  ordinance  were 
changed,  and  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  his  changed  views, 
yet  it  was  not  with  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  but  as  he 
said  with  a  spirit  that  every  brother  or  sister  should  act  freely, 
and  according  to  his  conviction  of  right,  and  that  we  should  cul- 
tivate the  long  neglected  grace  of  forbearance  to  each  other;— 
they  who  should  be  immersed  should  not  despise  those  who  were 
not.  He  was  ever  ready  and  rejoiced  to  fellowship  every  child 
of  God  whether  a  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Quaker. 
Christian  Character  alone  was  his  test  of  fellowship,  and  he  believed 
that  none  of  these  peculiar  faiths  in  any  way  invalidated  that 
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character.  He  was  also  willing-  to  associate  with  any  body  of 
Christians  who  were  willing  to  take  the  Bible  as  their  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  Christian  as  their  name,  make  Christian 
character  as  their  test  of  fellowship,  and  grant  to  every  follower 
of  Christ  the  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  work  of  David  Purviance,  Stone's  co- 
laborer.  He  had  settled  near  Cane  Ridge,  Kentucky,  a  few  years 
before  the  great  revival.  He  had  been  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years  before  this  time,  and  after 
the  revival  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  When  called  upon 
for  his  trial  sermon  there  was  too  much  liberality,  and  free  sal- 
vation in  it.  He  was  examined  then  on  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, but  was  not  able  to  fully  subscribe  to  the  confession,  and 
so  he  was  continued  on  probation.  Meanwhile,  charges  had 
been  brought  against  Richard  McNemar  of  the  Washington 
Presbytery  of  Ohio,  for  preaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  creed 
of  the  church.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  synod  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  It  became  evident  that  the  charge  would  be  sustain- 
ed, whereupon  four  men,  Barton  W.  Stone,  Dunlavy,  Thomp- 
son, and  Marshall  drew  up  a  protest  against  the  proceedings, 
and  withdrew  from  the  synod.  The  synod  at  once  passed  an  act 
of  excommunication,  declaring  the  congregations  of  those  men 
vacant,  but  they  denied  the  authority  of  the  synod  to  vacate  the 
congregations  seeing  that  there  were  no  charges  against  the  four. 
With  McNemar  they  at  once  formed  a  new  organization,  naming 
it  the  Springfield  Presbytery.  Rev.  David  Purviance  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  new  body,  and  was  at  once  ordained-  The  majority 
of  the  churches  went  with  their  pastors,  and  the  new  doctrine  was 
boldly  preached,  and  this  was  the  heresy  with  which  they  were 
charged:  "That  God  loved  the  world,  and  gave  his  well  beloved 
Son  to  die,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life.  That  Jesus  Christ  by  the  grace  of  God 
tasted  death  for  every  man  and  that  there  was  no  partiality  with 
God.  That  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  were  full  and  free,  pro- 
vided for  all  mankind  indiscriminately.  That  if  sinners  were 
lost,  it  was  not  because  God  had  decreed  it,  but  because  they 
would  not  come  to  him  that  they  might  have  life."  This  was 
strange  heresy.  They  soon  realized  that  they  were  not  com- 
pletely out  of  bondage,  and  that  in  continuing  the  Presbyterian 
arrangement  they  became  a  part  of  a  sect.    They  therefore 
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agreed  unanimously  to  renounce  their  former  name,  with  all 
man-made  creeds,  and  acknowledge  no  name,  but  the  one  given 
to  the  disciples  at  antioch — "CHRISTIANS,"  and  no  CREED 
but  the  Bible. 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Springfield  Presbytery 
was  made  which  was  in  effect  the  act  of  dissolution  of  that  body. 
Soon  after  this  the  ministers  began  a  diligent  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  a  great  revival  was  the  result.  This  spirit  continued  to 
spread,  and  Rev.  David  Purviance  was  one  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures for  the  Christians  in  the  West.  Immersion  was  the  most 
popular  mode  of  baptism. 

In  1804  Rev.  Rice  Haggard  was  at  the  Springfield  Presbytery, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Rogers  says  it  was  Haggard  who  first  suggest- 
ed to  Barton  W.  Stone  the  propriety  of  taking  the  name  Christ- 
ian. 

The  Christians  in  the  West,  as  in  the  South,  seemed  to  fear 
organization,  but  about  1804  the  Springfield  Presbytery  pub- 
lished a  tract  by  Rice  Haggard  on  The  Name  Christian.  Later  on 
the  Christians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  "Disciples  Church" 
which  was  most  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  for, 
when  Rev.  A.  Campbell  began  to  organize  the  Disciples  Church 
in  the  West,  a  great  many  of  the  churches  of  Stone  and  Hag- 
gard and  Purviance  went  over  to  him,  and  in  some  sections  the 
Christian  Church  was  almost  absorbed  by  the  Disciples. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  III. 

1.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  movement  in  the 

West? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Cane  Ridge  revival. 

3.  What  immediately  followed  this  revival? 

4.  What  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  Stone's  gospel? 

5.  Tell  of  Perviance's  attempt  to  become  a  Presbyterian  min- 

ister. 

6.  What  led  to  Stone's  withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian  Sy- 

nod? 

7.  What  organization  did  Stone  then  head?   Who  joined 

with  him? 

8.  What  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  faith? 

9.  What  action  did  they  take  later  on? 

10.  What  distinguished  Christian  minister  came  into  contact 

with  Stone  in  1804?  What  new  idea  did  Stone  get  from 
him? 

11.  What  disastrous  step  did  the  Christians  of  the  West  take? 
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LESSON  IV. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Rev.  Abner  Jones  was  the  founder  of  the  first  church  in  New 
England  that  took  the  simple  name  "CHRISTIAN."  He  was 
born  at  Royalston,  Massachusetts,  April  28th,  1772,  of  poor  pa- 
rentage, but  he  improved  the  scant  educational  advantages  that 
he  had  and  taught  school  for  several  terms  before  he  entered 
upon  the  work  of  his  life's  calling, — a  physician,  and  later  a 
preacher.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  thought  much  on  baptism,  shrinking  from  it  at  first. 
He  was  unquestionably  immersed  by  Rev.  Elisha  Ransom  at 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  June  9th,  1793,  immediately  after  which  he 
met  Rev.  Elias  Smith  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  who  had 
just  begun  to  preach,  and  was  at  that  time  laboring  in  a  glorious 
reformation.  While  at  the  seashore  for  his  health  he  met  Rev. 
Uriah  Smith,  brother  of  Rev.  Elias  Smith  who  had  just  begun 
to  preach  and  was  then  laboring  in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
North  Hampton.  Mr.  Jones  soon  found,  although  as  a  layman 
he  gave  heed  to  the  thought  from  the  pulpit,  that  he  was  not  in 
thorough  accord  with  its  teachings.  He  gave  much  thought  and 
careful  investigation  to  religious  subjects,  which  resulted  in  his 
finding  himself  out  of  harmony  with  some  of  the  doctrinal 
preaching  of  the  ministry  of  the  church.  He  determined  to  be- 
lieve and  to  practice  only  such  teachings  as  he  found  in  the  Bible. 
He  discarded  the  name  "Baptists,"  but  was  willing  to  be  styled 
friend,  disciple,  or  Christian.  In  young  manhood  he  felt  the 
call  to  preach  and  informed  his  wife  before  their  marriage  that 
he  would  become  a  minister.  He  began  to  preach  in  September, 
1801,  at  Lynden,  Vermont,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.  About 
February,  1802,  he,  with  about  twelve  other  laymen  of  Lynden, 
Vermont,  organized  the  first  church  in  New  England  to  take  the 
name  "Christian"  only.  He  left  the  Baptists  and  was  urged  to 
join  the  Free  Will  Baptists,  but  he  declined  to  do  so  unless  he 
could  be  simply  a  Christian,  a  freeman.  Upon  these  conditions 
they  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  voluntarily  ap- 
pointed a  council  for  his  ordination,  which  occurred  the  latter 
part  of  November  1802,  the  officiating  clergymen  being  Elders 
Aaron   Buzzel,  Nathaniel  King  and  Nathaniel  Brown.  About 
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the  time  he  was  ordained  he  organized  the  second  church  taking 
the  name  Christian  only  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  soon 
after  the  third  at  Piedmont,  New  Hampshire.  During-  the  follow- 
ing- two  years  of  his  life  he  frequently  preached  twenty-five  or 
thirty  times  per  month,  visiting  various  places  including  Bos- 
ton, Postsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  spent  some  time 
with  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  with  whom  he  had  a  glorious  time,  as 
they  were  kindred  spirits.  Later  he  preached  in  Boston  in  two 
Baptist  churches  and  took  part  in  the  great  revival  in  that  city 
and  the  neighboring  towns.  About  the  close  of  this  revival 
Rev.  Elias  Smith  withdrew  from  the  Baptists  and  because  Abner 
Jones  continued  to  fellowship  Smith,  he  was  not  welcomed  in  the 
Baptist  pulpits.  He  then  organized  a  Christian  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, July  1st,  1804  with  seven  members,  and  remained  there  until 
January,  1807.  He  then  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts,  and  later  moved  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1841. 

The  other  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  New  England  was  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  who  was  born  June  17th, 
1799,  at  Lyne,  Connecticut,  of  Baptist  father,  and  Congregation- 
al mother.  In  1782  his  father  moved  to  South  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont, where  there  were  two  churches,  Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tional; Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson,  a  Harvard  graduate  being  pas- 
tor of  the  latter,  while  the  Baptist  ministers  were  itinerants,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  people  had  heard  many  different  Baptist 
preachers,  under  the  influence  of  whom  Smith  came.  He  began 
to  think  deeply  on  religious  matters,  was  soon  baptized,  and 
joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Woodstock.  He  was  called  to 
preach  aud  began  by  making  a  trip  northward  in  Vermont,  and 
going  as  far  as  Piermont  and  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire.  In 
1792  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist,  but  he  was  careful  to  stipu- 
late that  he  should  be  free  to  travel  and  preach  as  did  the 
apostles.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Baptists  in  the  presence  of 
30,000  people  at  Lee,  New  Hampshire.  Later  he  joined  Rev.  Ab- 
ner Jones'  movement  and  was  one  of  his  helpers,  while  in  1808 
he  started  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  and 
by  so  doing  he  has  made  himself,  and  his  church  famous.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets,  and  books  on  religious 
subjects. 
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In  1816  he  gave  out  the  following*  as  his  belief -—"The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  only  sure  authentic  and  unfallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice;  the  name  Christian  is  the  only  proper  one  for 
the  believer;  and  in  all  essentials  the  Scriptures  are  plain  to  be 
understood;  every  Christian  is  free  to  examine  the  Scriptures 
for  himself  and  to  impartially  judge  of  the  sense  and  the  mean- 
ing- of  the  same:  every  Christian  has  a  right  to  publish  and  vin- 
dicate what  he  believes  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
serve  God  according  to  his  own  conscience." 

The  mode  of  baptism  in  the  North  seems  to  have  been  by  im- 
mersion, as  most  of  the  early  members  came  faom  the  Baptists. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  the  platform  of  each  section  was 
the  same,  and  more,  that  neither  knew  of  the  position  of  the 
other  until  their  conclusions  were  reached.  All  seemed  to  fear 
organization,  and  neither  did  much  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  beginning*  of  their  history. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  IV. 

1.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Christian  Church  in  New 
England?   When?   Name  the  churches  organized  by  him. 

2.  Give  some  interesting  facts  concerning  Abner  Jones'  early 
life  and  his  call  to  the  ministry. 

3.  Give  the  leading  facts  of  Rev.  Elias  Smith's  life  and  ordina- 
tion. 

4.  What  religious  newspaper  did  he  found? 

5.  In  1816,  what  principles  did  he  enunciate? 

6.  What  do  we  note  in  regard  to  the  platform  of  the  first  Christ- 
ians in  the  three  sections  described? 


LESSON  V. 


THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  CANADA. 

The  principles  of  the  Christian  Church  were  first  carried  into 
Canada  by  Mrs.  Mary  Stogdill,  who  had  been  converted  under 
the  ministry  of  Elder  David  Millard  in  Greenville,  New  York. 
She  went  to  Canada  about  1820  and  settled  at  New  Market.  Since 
there  was  no  Christian  Church  in  the  Dominion,  and  she  longed 
for  the  freedom  of  its  principles  in  her  new  home,  she  accord- 
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ingly  wrote  for  a  worker  to  visit  them  in  the  summer  of  1821, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  request  was  answered.  About  the 
last  of  August  of  the  same  year  a  young-  man  from  New  York 
state,  named  Allen  Huntley,  arrived  at  her  home.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  Darius  Mann  was  at  Mrs.  Stogdill's  home  and 
invited  Brother  Huntley  to  go  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  here  as  early 
as  October  21st  of  the  same  year,  Brother  Huntley  was  ordained 
and  the  first  Christian  church,  now  known  as  Keswick,  was  insti- 
tuted with  forty  three  members  by  Elders  J.  T.  Bailey  and 
Simcoe  Bishop.  Rev.  Allen  Huntley  remained  in  Canada  a  little 
over  a  year,  but  he  began  a  work  that  has  gone  on  ever  since. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Huntley's  return  to  New  York  two  other 
young  men,  Rev.  Nathan  Harding  and  Elder  Asa  C.  Morrison 
(the  latter  ordained  for  this  special  mission)  were  sent  by  the 
New  York  conference  to  further  the  Canadian  work.  How  long 
they  remained  we  do  not  know,  but  for  some  years  the  work  in 
Canada  was  looked  upon  as  a  mission  of  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  they  continued  to  send  such  men  as  Bailey,  Blackman, 
Goff  and  others  who  did  very  much  for  the  new  movement,  and 
with  the  help  of  some  native  preachers  the  work  quite  rapidly 
developed  during  the  first  ten  years  in  the  face  of  fearful  odds. 
Prior  to  1830  the  following  churches,  (and  probably  others) 
were  organized:  Keswick,  East  Gwillimbury  (Union  Street), 
New  Market,  West  Gwillimbury,  Brougham,  Darlington,  Whit- 
by (Oshawa),  Haldimand  (Eddystone),  Clarke  (Orono)  and 
Hope.  This  was  good  for  nine  years  work  in  a  new  country,  for 
they  had  the  most  bitter  opposition.  A  Conference  had  been  or- 
ganized in  the  Darlington  church  in  September  1825,  with  sever- 
al preachers  from  the  United  States  present,  Rev.  J.  T.  Bailey 
presiding.  The  Conference  has  met  every  year  since.  The  most 
of  the  opposition  that  they  met  with  came  from  the  Methodists 
during  their  first  ten  years  of  work,  and  this  opposition  was  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious,  because  the  church  was  of  United 
States  origin,  for  the  echoes  of  the  war  of  1812  had  hardly  died 
away. 

The  next  twenty  years  were  still  active  in  church  organization, 
but  the  work  was  largely  done  by  native  preachers.  During 
this  period  there  was  a  struggle  for  legal  recognition,  as  Christ- 
ian ministers  were  not  allowed  to  perform  the  marriage  rite,  and 
had  no  legal  status.   It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Cana- 
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dian  Rebellion  for  responsible  government  took  place  and  the 
Christians  were  suspected  of  being  rebel  sympathizers,  as  they 
no  doubt  largely  were.  Their  legal  disabilities  were  finally  re- 
moved in  1845,  and  the  Christians  became  a  legally  recognized 
denomination. 

In  the  fall  of  1844  "The  Christian  Luminary"  made  its  appearance 
in  Oswaha,  with  Rev.  William  Noble  as  the  first  editor,  but  it 
was  apparently  Rev.  T.  Henry  who  stood  behind  the  enterprise. 
This  was  published  for  about  five  years,  and  then  the  subscrip- 
tion list  was  handed  over  to  "The  Christian  Palladium,"  as  the  enter- 
prise did  not  pay  expenses. 

From  1850  to  1890  the  work  in  Canada  seems  to  have  languish- 
ed, yet  several  churches  were  organized  during  these  years. 
During  this  time  two  other  attempts  at  a  church  newspaper  were 
made.  "The  Christian  Offering,"  published  by  J.  R.  Hoag  at  Osha- 
wa  in  1853,  was  handed  over  to  "The  Christian  Palladium"  in  1859. 
Rev.  T.  Garbutt  next  attempted  to  publish  a  church  newspaper, 
but  it  was  not  a  financial  success. 

In  1877  the  Conference  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Ontario  was 
incorporated,  and  this  immediately  solidified  the  work,  as  the 
conference  could  then  hold  property,  and  so  the  churches  were 
brought  from  the  status  of  semi-detached  units  to  form  integral 
parts  of  a  body.  Before  this  time  the  United  States  had  been 
supplying  most  of  the  preachers,  but  now  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Christians  had  no  schools  in  Canada  the  ministerial  students 
went  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated,  and  nearly  all  took 
work  after  their  education  in  this  country.  Soon  there  were  on- 
ly a  band  of  noble  old  men  left  in  the  Canadian  ministry  in 
Canada. 

Since  1890  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change.  This  may  be 
called  the  period  of  reconstruction.  In  January  1890  The  Christ- 
ian Magazine  (now  The  Vanguard)  made  its  appearance.  This  is  a 
conference  enterprise,  and  the  conference  makes  up  the  deficit. 
The  exodus  of  young  men  has  practically  ceased.  The  young 
men  were  first  encouraged  to  enter  Queen's  University,  Kinston, 
and  the  home  of  Professor  J.  N.  Dales  became  the  fount  of  edu- 
cational and  denominational  enthusiasm.  In  October  1906  Pro- 
fessor Dales  became  the  Christian  Professor  in  the  faculty  of 
MacMaster  University,  and  in  1908  there  were  a  dozen  students 
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there  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  were  members  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

In  December  1899  a  Christian  Church  was  organized  in  the  city 
Of  Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  second  city  of 
the  Dominion.  This  promises  to  be  a  very  strong  church  in  the 
future.  Other  city  churches  have  been  organized,  and  mission 
work  has  been  commenced  in  western  Canada. 

These  movements  are  all  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  but  the 
problems  are  not  all  solved  yet.  The  work  there  still  feels  the 
loss  of  the  young  blood  of  years  ago,  but  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement there  is  great  hope  for  the  Canadian  church  of  to- 
morrow. 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  V. 

1.  Who  first  carried  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Church  in- 
to Canada? 

2.  Tell  of  the  going  of  Allen  Huntley  to  Canada  and  of  his  la- 
bors there? 

3.  Who  followed  Mr.  Huntley  in  Canada  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  what  body? 

4.  What  results  were  attained  within  nine  years  after  the  Chris- 
tians had  entered? 

5.  Why  was  there  opposition  to  the  new  church? 

6.  How  was  the  work  largely  carried  on  during  the  next  two 
decades? 

7 .  During  this  period  for  what  kind  of  recognition  were  the 
Christian  ministers  struggling? 

8.  Give  the  facts  connected  with  "The  Christian  Luminary." 

9.  Give  the  further  experience  of  the  Canadian  Christians  with 
a  religious  newspaper. 

10.  What  beneficent  result  did  the  incorporation  of  the  Ontario 
Conference  have? 

11.  How  did  it  happen  from  1877  to  1890  that  there  were  only  old 
men  in  our  Canadian  ministry? 

12.  What  progressive  measures  are  noted  since  1890. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


BOOKS   SUGGESTED   FOR   FURTHER   STUDY  OF 
MISSIONS. 

History  of  the  Whole  Field. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Fisher.    Scribners,  New 
York. 

A  Concise  History  of  Missions,  Bliss.    F.  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York. 

Nineteen  Centuries  of  Missions,  Scudder.    F.  H.  Revell  & 

Co.,  New  York. 
Via  Christi,  Hodgkins.    MacMillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Two  Thousand  Years  of  Missions  Before  Carey,  Barnes. 

Christian  Culture  Press,  Chicago. 

Apoatolic  Missions: 

The  Apostolic  Age,  Purves.    Scribners,  New  York, 

Mediaeval  Missions: 

Missions  and  Apostles  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  MacLear. 
MacMillan  Co.  ,  New  York. 

Early  Protestant  Missions: 

Protestant  Missions,  Thompson.  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, New  York. 

Nineteenth  Century  Missions: 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions,  Leonard.    Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Co.,  New  York. 

Special  Aspect  of  Missions: 

Missions  and  Social  Progress,  Lindsay.    MacMillan  Co., 
New  York. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,  Dennis.    F.  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York. 


APPENDIX  II. 


LIST  OF  HELPFUL  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


For  those  who  would  like  to  improve  their  methods  of  teach- 
ing beyond  the  scope  of  this  course,  and  get  a  clearer  idea  of 
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Sunday-school  ways  and  ideas,  the  following-  list  of  helpful 
boeks  is  given.  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Publishing-  Agent,  Elon 
College,  N.  C,  is  ready  and  willing  to  supply  these  books  to  all 
who  desire  them.    Combination  offers  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 


plication.   Order  of  him  at  once: 

Schauffler's  Knowing  and  Teaching  the  Scholar   $  50 

Ellis'  Men  and  Missions   1.00 

Stebbins'  The  Home  Department  of  To-Day   50 

Archibald's  The  Primary  Department   50 

McKinney's  The  Bible  Sunday-school   60 

Lawrance's  How  to  Conduct  a  Sunday-school   1.25 

Axtell's  The  Organized  Sunday-school   50 

Brumbaugh's  The  Making  of  a  Teacher   1.00 

Foster's  The  Boy  and  the  Church   75 

Hamill's  Sunday-school  Teacher-Training   60 

DuBois'  The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching   75 

Wells'  Sunday-school  Problems   1.00 

Wells'  The  Teacher  that  Teaches   60 

Gregory's  The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching   50 

Axtell's  The  Teaching  Problem     50 

Beardslee's  Teacher-Training  with  the  Master  Teacher   50 

Murray's  From  One  to  Twenty-one  ,   25 

Trumbull's  Origin  and  Expansion  of  the  Sunday-school. ..  35 

Pierce's  Pencil  Points  for  Preacher  and  Teacher   1.25 

Bailey's  The  Blackboard  in  the  Sunday-school   75 

Wray's  The  Beginner's  Department   50 

Marter's  The  Primary  Teacher   70 

Hudson's  The  "How"  Book   50 

Pearce's  The  Adult  Bible  Class   25 

Wood  and  Hall's  Bible  Classes   50 

Roger's  Boy's-eye  View  of  the  Sunday-school   60 

Foote's  The  Librarian  of  the  Sunday-school   35 

Trumbull's  Teachers'  Meetings   35 

Axtell's  Grading  the  Sunday-school   50 

Chapman's  The  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Sunday-school   35 

McKinney's  The  Pastor  and  Teacher-Training   50 

Schauffler's  Pastoral  Leadership  of  Sunday-school  Forces  50 

Forbush's  The  Boy  Problem   1.00 

Merrill's  Winning  the  Boy   75 

Henderson's  Social  Duties   1.40 
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Truell's  Missionary  Methods  for  Sunday-school  Workers  50 

Littlefield's  Hand-work  in  the  Sunday-school   1.00 

Foster's  Conventions  and  How  to  Care  for  Them   25 

Price's  The  Ancestry  of  our  English  Bible  ,   1.50 

Beecher's  Dated  Events  of  the  Old  Testament   1.50 

Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life   1.50 

Arnold's  A  Chart  of  Paul's  Journey ing-s   20.00 

Beecher's  Chronology  in  the  Bible   25 

Riddles'  Outline  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
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